Without Leather, 
Civilization Would Pause 


Modern life calls leather into play for 
a thousand uses. It is the connecting 
link of power. In answer to the touch 
of leather belts, spindles whirl and looms 
throb that man may be clothed; all in- 
dustry hurries to its task of satisfying our 
daily needs. \ 


New England, a great beehive of in- 
dustry, consumes 51% of the country’s 
leather output. Bay State tanneries con- 

vert many cargoes and trainloads of hides 
into belting, harness, sole and upper 
leather. Half the nation is shod with 
Massachusetts shoes. 


The National Shawmut Bank has taken 
keen interest in the leather trades for 
many years. Its influence extends to the 
West, assisting local bankers to finance 
ranches and packing plants. As hides 
move East, codperation is given in the 
rapid handling of money and documents. 
Insurance and warehousing are arranged 
upon arrival. 


Foreign and domestic shippers of hides 
and skins appreciate the intelligent serv- 
ice made possible in this bank by thor- 
ough knowledge of the requirements. 





Correspondence 


with bants and Clients benefit by accurate, up-to-the- 


mercantile houses 


minute market and credit information. 


cordially invited. 
THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 
40 Water Street 


Re-ources far exceed two hundred million dollars 
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"The Alisaet Bidinie. Variety 
‘of Articles’ of * Pally Utility 
produced i in: 


STERLING | SILVER 
together. with their; enduring 


qualities, make Sterling Silver 
| the Ideal Gift . 


“Sine 1894. Ried | & Barton 
Silverware has been recognized . 
as: the ‘Standard ‘of Excellence 
with quality as ‘its keystone. 
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B Bes same spirit that prompted the first law establishing free public 


education in New England, created Harvard College in 1636, 


Yale in 1700, and other schools of higher learning at early dates. 
Today. more than $100,000,000 is invested in her educational 
institutions, with endowments considerably in excess of that amount. 


But it is the little red school house that has contributed most to 
the knowledge and prosperity of the people. Indeed, the present 
high percentage of literacy in New England may be directly attrib- 


utable to the’ lessons instilled by the stern New England Primer of © < 


colonial days—lessons that led to ap early-appreciation of the. value 
of culture and intelligence and to a realization of the community’s 
responsibility to foster education. 


While thus ministering to the intellectual needs, New England: has 
also steadily progressed'in the commercial world. The Old Colony 
Trust Company, an institution reared in this spirit of New. England 
initiative and vision; offers every advantage for financial and trust 
service of the highest order. 


We shall be pleased to send you our booklet “ Your Financial Require. 
ments and How We Can Meet chew” outlining our facilities in detail. 
Please address Department D. 


Plan to visit New England during her coming Tercentenary cele- 
brations. 


Op Cotony Trust Company 
BOSTON 




















Conveyancers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bowpitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 




















THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of every nature 


- MAKE IT YOUR NEW ENGLAND BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 

















Municipal, Railroad 
Bonds Industrial, Public Utility 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 




















AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Chartered 1881 


Is equipped and prepared to extend to Individuals and Corporations 
the service necessary in the changed business conditions of today. 


Correspondence invited. 


Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $2,000,000. 
Total resources over $30,000,000. 


OFFICERS 
RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
PLINY P. MASON, Asst. Treasurer ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch LEROY S. ILSLEY, Asst. Treasurer 
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ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITORS 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 
TAX CONSULTANTS 


BOSTON ! ~NEW YORK 


673 BOYLSTON STREET 2 RECTOR STREET 

















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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The Difficult Art 


of Giving Away Money 


Ir has been left for the present age to discover that it is often more 
difficult to give away money with the assurance that it will always be 
meeting a need, than it is to make it. Making a gift or bequest that is to 
support some institution or charity in perpetuity is a difficult matter. Gifts 
and bequests left to some institution that meets a need today, may become 
valueless in the future. 


By making gifts and bequests to 
the Permanent Charity Fund, 
you may be sure that your gift 
will never outgrow its useful- 
ness. If the present need dis- 
appears, the Committee of the 
Fund can use the money for 
some new need arising in the 
future. 


Small gifts, as well as large, 
help to increase the income 
from the Permanent Charity 
Fund. Before making a gift 
or a bequest, we invite you to 
consult our officers about this 
Fund, believing that you will 
appreciate the wisdom of mak- 
ing gifts through its agency. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 Franklin Street, at Arch and Devonshire Streets 


Boston 6 
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SPENCER R. HILL 
DANIEL W. GURNETT 
GEORGE PUTNAM 
Q@. A. SHAW McKEAN 
ARTHUR T. LYMAN 





HENRY C. WILEY, SPECIAL 


Wma. LOWELL PUTNAM, SPECIAL 


RICHARDSON, HILL & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


50 ConcRESS STREET 


MEMBERS NE 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


BOSTON 


W YORK, BOSTON AND CHICACO 
STOCK EXCHANGES 
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Security 
and 
Service 





















HE two essentials of banking are security and service. 
During its eighty-nine years, this bank has grown to a 
position of financial strength by the practice of banking methods 
which assure to depositors the security of their funds. 
On this foundation, it has developed a broad range of service 
by which it seeks to promote the financial and business interests 








of its customers. 
The Merchants National Bank | 
of Boston & 
Capital Surplus and Undivided i 
$3,000,000 Profits over $5,000,000 


28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Estabrook & Co. 


15 State St., Boston | | 
24 Broad St., New York | 


HARTFORD PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 


High Grade Investment Securities includ- 
ing Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Obligations. 





Members Boston and New York Stock Exchanges 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGES 





Direct Private Wires to All Principal Markets 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND DETROIT 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional! character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 17 











Tutoring for Harvard TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- | With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
class facilities for instruction and for living Coilege. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission 
Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 

CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 


1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. | Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass, 


Harvard Dental Sehool 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters. science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical couxse in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fifty-second year of the school began September 20, 1920. For additional information or cata- 
logue, address 








Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Aniversity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 


The following persons will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 
Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opened in 1920 on Monday, September 27. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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“The second son 


the old man has turned over to us" 


the Alexander Hamilton 

Institute included this 
paragraph in one of his recent 
reports: 


A REPRESENTATIVE of 


**At his request I 
telephoned to Mr. 
Blank, President 
of the big whole- 
sale hardware and 
mill-supply firm 
here. He said that 
his inquiry was for his son who had just 
graduated from the State University. 
This is the second son the old man has 
turned over to us.”” 


* * * 

And why? 

Why should a successful busi- 
ness man who kas paid the ex- 
penses of sending his son thru a 
great university, seek to enrol that 
son immediately in another edu- 
cational institution? What has the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute to 
offer a nan in the nature of post- 
graduate training? 





Aworking knowledge of busi- 
ness taught by business men 


a much: 
The university gives a man 


a background of general informa- 
tion; the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute gives him the specific tools 
with which he is to work. 

He may enter the sales depart- 
ment of a business, and if he does, 
his danger will be that he may 
become an expert salesman or 
sales manager and nothing more. 
Or he may enter the accounting 
department, and spend his life in 
that one department. 

This Institute gives him—out 
of the experience of the leaders 
of business—an all-round work- 


ing knowledge of 2//departments; 
sales, accounting, costs, factory 
and office management, transpor- 
tation, advertising, corporation 
finance and the rest. 

Department training makes de- 
partment heads; only an all-round 
training fits a man for executive 
responsibility over all depart- 
ments, or for the conduct of a 
business of his own. 


Why every great industry 
has accepted it 

HIS is why so many success- 

ful men have recommended 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
to their college-bred sons. ‘This 
is why 24,054 corporation presi- 
dents have enrolled for its Course, 
many of them 
side by side with 
their younger as- 
sociates. 

This is why 
you cannot name 
a great American 
business which 
has not its quota 
of Alexander 
Hamilton Insti- 
tute men, There are enrolled in 
the: 

United States Steel Corporation 545 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 346 
Standard Oil Co. .....- 801 
Western Electric Company. . 190 


and so on thruout every nation- 
ally known organization. 


The greatest educators and 
business men 
O school of commerce has an abler 
Faculty and Advisory Council than 
the Institute. 
Its Council is made up of Frank A. 
Vanderlip, the financier; General Cole- 
man duPont, the well-known busi 





executive; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of 

NewYork University School ( 

of Commerce. / 

And every 
phase of its train- 
ing is presided 
over by men who 
have demonstra- 
ted by the suc- 
cess of their own 
business careers 
their right to 
train other men. 





Thousands of successful men, in 
every kind of business and every position 
in business, have tested the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service in their own 
experience, and proved its power to 
shorten the road to success, 


“*Forging Ahead in 
Business”’ 


BOOK of 116 pages explains in de- 

tail the Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

It tells just what the Course covers ; 
just how it is arranged, and precisely how 
its training builds onto the foundation 
which the college or university lays. 
Many men have found its pages a guide- 
post to a shorter and more direct path 
to success. 

To receive your copy of ‘‘ Forging ~ 
Ahead in Business,’’ merely fill in the 
coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
937 Astor PL, New York 


Send me “Forging Ahead in 
Business” which I may keep 
without obligation, 





Name 





Print here 


Business 
Address 








Business 
Position 





Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
eee 





Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
39th year begins Sept. 26, 1921. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 











Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 








CHARLES RIVER TRUST COMPANY 


When your son or daughter comes 
to school in Cambridge 


START AN ACCOUNT HERE 


Checking Account 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Savings Department 
Trust Department 


Total Resources, $4,671,849.21 


** 89 years of service’’ 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
























71-73 Murray St., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in 

periodicals than are read by any 
cut from them — to order — m 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 


Supply Houses, and all sorts of b 
tracts or trade from a distance, 
to do business. 








LUCE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


8 Bosworth St., Boston | 


reading more newspapers and 
other office in the world, who 


atter for Public Men, Officials, 


Authors, Candidates, and others 


usiness concerns that seek con- 


and want to know of chances 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
10 Boylston Street (formerly 1432 Massachusetts Avenue) 

S HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 














— | | Parkinson & Burr 








NY SECURITY - CONVENIENCE 
s 53 STATE STREET SERVICE 
— BOSTON The modern construction of 


our vaults, the completeness of 
their equipment, and the conven- 
21 NEW YORK jent location of our three offices, 

. enable us to offer the highest in 


aT INVESTMENT SECURITIES || || =2! Deposit service. 


7 WALL STREET 





STATE STREET TRUST CO. 


ALLAN FORBES, Pres. 
BOSTON, MASS. 









































i || = PLANTATION 
GAME TRAILS 


Archibald Rutledge 


The author of this volume is a Southerner by birth and owns an ancestral plantation in 
the Santee River country of South Carolina, — the sportsman’s paradise of the South. 
The pursuit of alligators, as well as deer, wild turkey, and the more usual game of ducks 
and geese, adds a certain local flavor, as does the background of Southern forests and 
swamps. It isa singularly readable and absorbing book, and the admirable collection 
of photographs which illustrate it, make it one of the most attractive of sportsman’s 
books of the last few years. $3.50. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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Notable New Books 


from the list of 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








By Harvard Men 


The Pilgrims 
of Plymouth 


By 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


Senator Lodge’s Ply- 
mouth oration will rank 
with the finest pieces of 
American oratory. The 
edition is limited to 500 
copies for sale, a portion 
of which are autographed 
by the author. $6.00. 


Hospitable 
England in 
the Seventies 


By 
Richard H. Dana 


During a visit to Eng- 
land half a century ago, 
Mr. Dana kept an inti- 
mate and breezy diary 
which gives one most 
vividly the feel of England 
and the English at the 
climax of the Victorian 
age. Illus. $5.00. 





THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATION > 


ROBERT LANSIN G 


As Secretary of State throughout the War, and 
as one of the five American representatives at the 
Peace Conference, Mr. Lansing had an unique posi- 
tion for knowing what actually happened at Paris. 
His account of the part played by America in the 
Peace Negotiations and particularly his full and 
frank inside story of the inception and carrying 
through of the plan for a League of Nations, can- 
not fail to remain one of the outstanding docu- 
ments in diplomatic history. 

But beyond this, his book has rare interest as a 
vivid narrative of the author’s personal relations 
with President Wilson up to their final dramatic 
break. In the entire field of American history, 
there has probably been no more interesting situa- 
tion than this, or one more deeply involved with 
the future course of world history, and Mr. Lan- 
sing’s frank account makes a story of absorbing 
human interest. 


Illustrated. $3.00 
at all bookstores 


Ready March 25th. Send in your order now 
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Industrial Program 
Reports 


An Industrial Review and Report, as made by 
Scovell, Wellington & Company, covers a complete 
analysis of present factory conditions, and shows 
clearly the possibilities for 


Reducing overhead, 
Eliminating waste, 
Increasing production, 
Conserving working capital. 


It includes a complete set of recommendations on 


Organization, 

Methods and processes, 

Plant layout and equipment, 
Material and production control, 
Labor relations, 

Cost accounting. 


The complete report is prepared in the form of a 
sound program for the future development of the 
business. 


The service is comprehensive — the cost nominal — 
send for descriptive data. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


ecaNATiON Accountants — Engineers 
A National Organization for Constructive Service 
Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Bldg. 


Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Street Cleveland, Illuminating Bldg. 
New York, 27 William Street 
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te your guests and your family 


White House © 


Coff fee and Teas - 


The new, up-to-date White 


House Coffee package 
keeps all goodness 1n, 
all badness out, and 
delivers to you the same  —= 
splendid quality that has made White House 
Coffee famous. 1, 3 and 5-lb. packages only. 
Never in bulk. White House Teas are from 
the finest tea gardens of the East. All! varie- 
ties, in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. packages 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Co/ce Roosters, BOSTON— CHICAGO 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, BosToNn 
, 

















TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
A Quarter Century ca ; ~woll H k N C KLEY & WOODS 


Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard j N S U RA N C EE 


Examinations. 
Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Telephone Cambridge 627 











FIRE 
LIABILITY] | 
AUTOMOBILE 





BURCLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 41239 MAIN 
} 
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To every reader who enjoyed the unique and 
pungent flavor of ‘‘ The Education of Henry 
Adams ’’ we recommend this new Adams book, 
the outstanding publication of the past season 


A CYCLE OF 


ADAMS LETTERS 


The Correspondence, edited by WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, American Minister to 
England during the Civil War, and his two sons, CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., then serving in the Northern 
armies, and HENRY ADAMS, his secretary. 


“These two volumes are so interesting that the reviewer read 
each of them through in a night. They are not merely interesting, 
but fascinating. ... No better book about the war of the secession 


has come out in many a year.” 
; New York Times 


‘Intimate exchange of facts and impressions among the three 
Adamses, — confidences uttered in the agitations and -excitements 
of the Rebellion, — some of them illuminating the travail of Amer- 
ican diplomacy in England at that time, others telling secrets of the 
politics, the soldiers, the victories and the defeats of the Northern 
armies. They cast engrossing historical shadows — shadows made 
by the quick flash of events — and they also reveal the inner per- 
sonality of the three Adamses.” 

Chicago Tribune 


Illustrated. 2 volumes, boxed, $10.00 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New york 
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Heat at the command 


of your finger tips 


AN you imagine a fire in 

Chicago, and New York 
benefiting from its heat? Yet 
that is what virtually happens in 
the case of electric heat. Acur- 
rent is generated, sent miles 
acrosscountry andconvertedinto 
heat, wherever desired—instant- 
ly available, easily controlled and 
concentrated to the highest 
degree. 


Electric heating devices have 
utilized this energy for domestic 
needsand have eliminated drudg- 
ery, reduced fuel bills and fire 
risks, promoted cleanliness and 
simplified housekeeping. And 
in place of the grimy forge and 








the primitive bellows of yester- 
day, modern industry calls upon 
electricity to perform speedily 
and more efficiently the thou- 
sand and one tasks that require 
heat. 


The broad utilization of elec- 
tric heat has only begun, The 
General Electric Company pio- 
neered in fostering this energy 
to its present state of service, and 
will continue to apply all its 
resources —research, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing—to the 
end that electric heat may have 
an equal place with power and 
light as a universal benefit to 
mankind. 


95-333 I 


ELecTRic. 
FURNACE 
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ONE REASON WHY. 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86. 


FOUND two articles in the MAGazinz for June of exceptional in- 

terest. Mr. W. P. Eaton, ’00, with a certain “sense of longing or of 
loss in some foregone existence,” gave a study of Harvard life as it was 
at the beginning of the century, about twenty years after my time; 
while Mr. B. Fay with swift and graceful touch sketched the Harvard 
of to-day as seen by a sympathetic foreigner. They look at their sub- 
ject from widely separated points of view, but they produce upon the 
mind of the reader very similar impressions. Mr. Eaton suggests 
inadequacy; Mr. Fay waste. Neither writer attempts to give a definite 
reason for the defects of which he is sensible. Mr. Eaton seems to 
impeach the system in general; while to judge from certain hints 
and shades of meaning, Mr. Fay refrains from pursuing the subject 
in that direction from a sense of delicacy. 

However dispiriting these two articles may be in one respect, they 
are abundantly gratifying in another; Harvard is very much as 
she always was, earnestly insouciant, industriously indifferent, and 
loyally devoted to the tradition. I must confess that the dearly 
beloved companions of my salad days might have blushed to find 
themselves in such an assembly of young Greek gods as Mr. Fay has 
depicted, but perhaps one must make a little allowance for artistic 
license and Gallic courtesy. 

In the eighties there were three groups of undergraduates; those 
who were members of the clubs and societies of which Mr. Fay speaks; 
those who for a variety of reasons were not; and the “Grinds,” — men 
as a rule of small means who intended to make their living by teaching 
or by entering the ministry of one or other of the seven and seventy 
jarring sects. 

One must share the life of a University to benefit by a sojourn there, 
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and in undergraduate life the man of the first group alone counted. 
He held himself to be “the Harvard man” par excellence, and his 
world within and without the University admitted his claim. He came 
from all parts of the country, and as America was less hyphenated in 
those days he was generally of Anglo-Saxon strain. If his home was in 
the Eastern or Southern States his ancestors may have been College 
bred. If he came from the West he was probably the first member of 
his family to make the experiment. In every case it might safely be 
assumed that he had been carefully nurtured in a family of recognized 
social position, amid well-to-do, refined and even luxurious surround- 
ings. In short and without prejudice, he was, in the best sense, of the 
aristocracy of his country — of those in whose hands the responsibili- 
ties of the future might be supposed to lie. 

As a rule he had not seen much of the world; he had little general 
cu'ture, his education had been governed by the requirements of the 
Entrance Examinations; still he had his full share of physical and 
intellectual vigor. 

Why had he come to College? Perhaps he had one of the professions 
in view, — perhaps he wished to spend four years pleasantly and 
profitably before joining his father in some established business; or if 
he had no assured future he would make his choice when the time 
came, and he had a healthy American confidence in himself. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously there was an undeclared reason; the mint 
mark of Harvard was believed to give him social currency and his 
parents had sent him there much as they sent his sisters to the “‘finish- 
ing schools” of the period. 

From the very first he was conscious of an unwonted atmosphere; 
some invisible power, some intangible influence was always constrain- 
ing him, some unwritten law was always in operation against him. 
The Harvard Spirit was at work upon him and very necessary was the 
discipline to his youthful soul, although all the manifestation of it that 
he was aware of in himself lay in a growing hatred of a rival institution 
believed to uphold the doctrine of Justification by Victory. 

But it was only a discipline, not a straitjacket. All types of youth 
were there — the man of the North was not the man of the South, 
the man of the East was not the man of the West. It was not necessary 
to haunt the byways of midnight Boston to find either the original 
or the picturesque, but outwardly they were all becoming “Harvard 
men.” It was as necessary and as inevitable as the tendency to uni- 
formity in the methods of instruction of which Mr. Eaton seems to 
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complain. Most of these men had no tradition of any kind behind 
them, and to deal with such an immature and miscellaneous mass of 
humanity the University had to impose some standard both of man- 
ners and of methods. 

It soon became obvious that few knew what they wanted to study 
unless they really intended to follow a profession. At that time the 
Elective System came into operation after the Freshman year. The 
general disposition was to seek “‘soft”’ courses, either under instructors 
who were reputed to be lenient or in subjects that were not too exact- 
ing. Eventually and at haphazard many of them did pitch upon a 
subject or two that aroused their interest (and more mildly their en- 
thusiasm) and so came into their own, while others whose intellectual 
appetite was perhaps keener browsed in an amazing number of pas- 
tures. Only a minority followed any consistent course of study, for 
nobody knew in what way in the future one branch of learning would 
benefit him more than another. Is not this more or less the “inade- 
quacy” of Mr. Eaton’s lamentation? 

I have said that our undergraduate’s general culture was limited. 
In no way was this displayed more clearly than in the impression 
made upon him by Prof. C. E. Norton; Norton might have been a 
visiting Martian — a being of another world. His gracious unruffled 
dignity, the flawless English in which he delivered his lectures — 
sadly sweet and in the manner of one who saw ineffable visions, — his 
seemingly boundless erudition, the knowledge that he was persona 
grata in the highest literary circles of England and that he corre- 
sponded familiarly with the greatest, made him for many a hitherto 
unimaginable example of scholarly refinement — and indeed he was a 
very perfect gentle knight. 

William James was another revelation. A “philosopher” of Eu- 
ropean reputation with none of the professorial ponderousness such a 
description would suggest; manly, almost athletic looking, easy and 
natural; with a mind always at work as youthful, as eager, and as 
curious as our own, finding a world of meaning in the simplest of daily 
phenomena; ever ready to listen and ever ready to answer, he soon 


. made it evident that Philosophy and Psychology were no valley of 


dry bones. While “Stubby ”’ Child — the cherubic — another Euro- 
pean celebrity, the nearest approach to the Don that was possible 
amid such surroundings, shadowed forth all that was involved in the 
serious study of a literature. 

After all, Nortonese might at first astonish but would soon weary 
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the family circle; Philosophy was a delightful mental recreation, but 
it had an evil reputation in some quarters; and the study of Literature, 
like the practice of Virtue, was niggardly in its rewards. Nevertheless, 
helped out by societies and sports, our undergraduate got as much as 
he was able from his four years at Harvard, wrapped it up carefully 
and laid it away in a napkin, and went out to join his fellows in the 
market place — and if Mr. Fay’s picture be true he does the same thing 
still. The picture may well be entitled Waste. 

Yet the fault was not in the University, neither was it in the man 
who lacked neither mental nor moral strength of a high order. One 
had but to see him at his sports to realize the tremendous ambition 
that could fire him and the concentrated energy, the Spartan self- 
control and the exhaustless patience with which he could pursue it. 

Where then did the fault lie? Am I wrong in suggesting that it lay 
in the nature of things in America itself? His country offered him no 
career. 

The Framers of the American Constitution were convinced that 
their new found Democracy must be as carefully guarded from usurpa- 
tion from within as from aggression from without. The strong, the 
daring, the ambitious man must be restrained; power must be distrib- 
uted, not concentrated; and the system they evolved was a series of 
checks and counterchecks devised to this end. In so doing they un- 
consciously made Triumphant Democracy a synonym for Triumphant 
Mediocrity. Doubtless the subsequent exploits of Bonaparte con- 
firmed, in the minds of their descendants, the wisdom of their choice. 
Time passed; the country grew in population and in territory, in 
wealth and in power. After the early difficulties with England and 
the later troubles with Mexico her boundaries were secure; she dwelt 
in isolation, to be sure, but in safety. The Civil War settled for all 
time the form of government, and the American Citizen was free to 
develop the exhaustless resources of the vast regions about him and 
grow rich. He believed in his very soul that he dwelt in God’s own 
country and that all was right with the world so far as he was con- 
cerned. Above all his was a land of freedom and equality — no man 
should be distinguished above his fellows by titles, stars and garters, 
or any of the devices of an older world. If a citizen were appointed to 
office, he was respected in that office so long as he held it, but nothing 
more. The great questions of governmental form having been settled, 
political parties became associations of special interests that sought to 
use the places of power to advance those interests. With the growth of 
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party came the Machine. The Engineers of the Machine (usually 
graduates of the various Tammany Halls, rarely of Harvard) were the 
real ruling class; unseen their hands pulled all the strings. Was a 
Presidential Candidate required? They looked about for a “safe” man 
of clean record, one who might be trusted to leave things very much as 
they were; if he could be found among the “plain people,” so much 
the better; if he could boast a log cabin, he bore the very marks of the 
Buddha. Rarely had anything in his past career especially indicated 
him as the coming man, usually he was comparatively unknown to his 
countrymen. Instead of achieving greatness he had greatness thrust 
upon him. No one could tell an ambitious undergraduate what course 
of life would eventually lead him to such distinction. Indeed he was 
handicapped from the start. In the eighties or thereabout when a few 
educated men of prominence and public spirit tried to make their in- 
fluence felt in politics, popular indignation was aroused and scorn was 
poured upon a silk-stockinged or kid-gloved aristocracy — I have for- 
gotten which article of attire it was that gave offense. The horny- 
handed Son of Toil was the true national hero. There was no room in 
American public life for a Gladstone or a Disraeli, for instance, not 
because America could not produce men of equal endowment but 
because she knew neither how to seek them, ncr to train them, nor to 
use them. 

Let us view the matter in another light. When the Public School boy 
of England or the Lycée boy of the Continent came up to the Univer- 
sity to prepare for a career, he was offered a wide choice, qualified to 
some extent by the conditions and institutions peculiar to his country. 
If his ambitions yearned for public life, he knew that his personal 
limitations alone set a boundary to the future. Once in Parliament if 
he had the ability to reach Cabinet rank his career was assured. In 
office or out of office he would be listened to and respected and there 
was always the dazzling possibility of the Prime Ministership. But it 
was an exacting life, a high and fateful enterprise. His country was 
surrounded by powerful neighbors, rivals always if not potential 
enemies. He must study the history, the laws and the literature of 
these peoples that he might learn to know their minds and fathom their 
intentions. Moreover, he must train himself to speak and to debate. 
The more he got from the University, the more he distinguished him- 
self in the Union, the better his chances would be. 

If his country had colonial possessions the administrators and great 
proconsuls were drawn from the men of his class; in any case there 
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was the Diplomatic Service similarly recruited — both offered a 
varied and congenial life with a sure pension and a possible peerage 
or something resembling it. But they both required strenuous prepa- 
ration, for the competition was strong. If he preferred the quieter 
walks of learning there were fellowships to be won or professorships 
free from the drudgery of mere teaching and the tyranny of an intoler- 
ant public opinion. Journalism too had its heroes; if he could rise to 
rank in that calling his name would be known and his words quoted in 
every part of Europe; he might become a very Warwick of the pen and 
upset a ministry or avert a war with one of his morning articles. In 
the Capital, the great clearing house of the activities of his race, every 
form of intellectual effort flourished. A brilliant and eager Society 
was ever ready to welcome, recognize, and reward the original or the 
new. Should he produce a masterpiece, an appreciative Academy 
would make him an Immortal without waiting for the Verdict of the 
Ages. On all sides life teemed with possibilities; he had but to choose 
and prepare himself to grasp them; and at the University he met men 
of similar tastes and ambitions with whom he could talk and plan. 
If he had exceptional ability, he might even form the nucleus of a 
following there. 

It would be a grotesque misconception to imagine that I have any 
other motive in painting this rosy picture than to show that these 
young men had a purpose in going to the University and that they 
knew what to ask from it; and whatever else may be said, this was 
much to their own benefit and to that of their University. Moreover, 
if a young man in the older world had no such ambitions, he did not go 
to a University. If he were destined for Commerce or the like, he felt 
that the Schools gave him all the education he required, and that early 
and active participation in the life itself would best assure his future. 
Vagueness of purpose alone led to disaster. 

And the American boy? We have considered his prospects in the 
political field. Of course there was Congress if he had a taste for 
wrangling over Trusts and Tariffs, or for scrambling for appropriations 
under some River and Harbor Bill, but he would find little glory in it 
and certainly small profit if he wished to keep his handsclean. He must 
indeed have inherited the blood of the Martyrs if he had thoughts of 
becoming a reformer. Diplomacy was not a profession; the principal 
posts were assigned to faithful party men who were wealthy enough 
to indulge themselves in a four years’ vacation in foreign parts. They 
were not expected to do the State much service; it was enough if they 
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brought to the attention of the effete monarchies of Europe the charms 
of democratic simplicity. Woe to them if they took themselves too 
seriously. For the most part Journalism was frankly partisan and un- 
blushingly commercial. Certainly small provision was made for pure 
scholarship. The activities that depended for encouragement and 
support upon an active and organized Society sought for such an 
institution in vain. There was no intellectual Capital in the country 
where Society, ‘‘a continuous intermingling of influential persons and 
ideas,” as some one rather awkwardly but sufficiently defines it, could 
establish itself. The elements that might have composed it were 
dispersed through all the cities of the land, merged in fussy and futile 
provincial coteries. Public opinion was as malleable as fire. The vast 
majority of the people lived in small communities full of the self 
satisfaction that is the twin born of isolation. To them the rustic 
babble of their bourg was the murmur of the World. They were ab- 
sorbed in material pursuits and they were unreflectingly partisan. 
The nucleus of their social lives was usually some church chosen for 
the prominence they themselves gave it rather than for its doctrines. 
Any opinion they may have held of foreign lands was based upon their 
impressions of the few foreigners they had met and needless to say 
it was rarely favorable. For all that, a trip abroad conferred local 
distinction and had its temptations, once a competency was assured. 
So they ventured forth, they and their women kind, and with memo- 
ries scantily furnished with pictures of the past, with minds untrained 
to observation, purblind through prejudice, inarticulate and deaf 
through ignorance of any language but their own, they speedily mis- 
took the nostalgia that weighed upon them amid unfamiliar and ill- 
comprehended surroundings for a heaven-sent sign of the superiority 
of their native land in all the ways of men. 

Instinctively moral, — rather suspicious of the dear delights of life, 
however innocent, —they had manifold virtues, these people, of a work- 
a-day useful kind, and as they also had the votes, office seeking oratory 
did not scruple to flatter those virtues into self-consciousness and 
gradually into self-righteousness. For a people declaring themselves to 
be sanely practical they were singularly fadridden and much given to 
“*movements”’ and to projects such as rendered memorable the Acad- 
emy of Laputa. The country that for thirty years maintained a Con- 
cord School of Philosophy and its offshoots could not be accused of 
intellectual torpidity. The transactions of these Assemblies must fill 
a library of folios. Does any one now remember that Dr. McCosh once 
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addressed the Summer School for five hours at a stretch? But the 
Brahmins were dying out. The proverbial philosophy and fireside sen- 
timent of Emerson and Longfellow summarize their highest achieve- 
ment — the noble army of cranks their meanest. 

In the eighties, Facts Clubs and Current Events Clubs were in the 
ascendant and “‘Reforms” were much in vogue. True, an arid-souled 
majority had not yet imposed the cult of the parched lip, but John 
the Baptists of the Anthony Comstock tribe were drawing great 
crowds into the wilderness. 

Briefly in some form or other there were all the political evils of the 
old world systems with none of the benefits that derive from a complex 
social organization. In their generous zeal for justice, the men who 
drafted the Charter of American Liberty had failed to distinguish be- 
tween inequality of privilege and inequality of function. The former 
is an iniquity of man’s contriving, the latter is an inexorable law of 
Nature. Civilization is the forbearance of the Strong, and that civili- 
zation is highest in which forbearance springs from moral conviction — 
not from mere promptings of expediency. Political constitutions can- 
not change human nature. They may control its worst features; they 
may determine its activities (often injuriously), but its healthy natural 
cravings nothing can suppress, — and one of the strongest cravings of 
the normal human being is to prove his superiority over his fellows 
in some respect and to have that superiority recognized. 

Since men began to live in community, there have been two marked 
classes — Tyrants and tyrannized, Rulers and ruled, Governors and 
governed, Magistrates and people, and perhaps in a serener age 
Guides and guided. It is in the rules that determine the selection of 
these classes that the highest human wisdom is revealed. Where the 
competent are trained for the direction of the less competent, there is 
small waste. If | fe is endeavor and growth is pa‘n, the struggles that 
arise out of these natural inequalities are salutary, — they make for 
Life and development. It is the heartburnings and the conflicts that 
are fostered by the fallacy of Equality that keep the world in an un- 
healthy fever of turmoil and discontent. Neither nations nor individ- 
uals may ignore or run counter to the eternal verities with impunity. 

However, to hark back from these digressions, such was the America 
of the eighties as I remember it. The dull coloring is doubtless due to 
the lapse of years, but the outline seems fairly accurate. Is it a won- 
der that a young man went to his University without a purpose and 
left it to find that he was without a hope? He was n’t needed any- 
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where. A world that brought much sense and little sentiment to bear 
on practical affairs thought he was too old to begin and too ill equipped 
to do anything else. He quickly saw that money was the standard of 
merit. The only way in which a man could prove his superiority was 
by making a fortune. The most admired, the most envied, the most 
famous (or most talked of) in the land were the millionaire Captains of 
Industry. Ideals and dreams were kittle cattle and so — treasuring 
them in secret perhaps — he yielded to the irresistible. 

Far be it from me to condemn the institutions of a great country. 
They are the choice of its people who must, however, content them- 
selves with the fruits thereof. If they prefer the thorn and the thistle 
they must not ask for grapes and figs. They cannot expect to create a 
great University in a land that offers little scope to the higher activi- 
ties. Remember I have been speaking of the eighties. It is long since 
I lived in America. It may be that so clear-sighted a nation, enamored 
of efficiency, has learned to thank the benevolent destiny that pre- 
served for it a sanctuary such as Harvard, where the standards are 
treasured by which men may be tested and trained whom it will be 
glad to use and proud to distinguish. 


THE UNFOLDING OF COLLEGIATE BUSINESS TRAINING. 


By WALLACE B. DONHAM, ’99, 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL oF BusINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


HE growth of technical engineering schools alongside of and 

competing with the American college is a fact the importance and 
extent of which have been well understood by those interested in 
educational subjects. It is the natural consequence of the immediately 
practical reactions of the youth and his desire to prepare himself for 
the concrete problems of life by a training as concrete as these problems 
look. Unquestionably also applied engineering training, as developed 
by the good technical schools, has been a factor of inestimable value in 
the general and material development of the national life. The 
graduate of such a school has readily accomplished his early transition 
from school to an engineering position in industry and his training has 
justified itself by putting him at an early date on a self-supporting 
basis. If he is ever himself conscious of any limitations imposed by the 
severely technical and indeed the non-commercial character of his 
training, if it sometimes seems to him that his training fitted him for 
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immediate results in subordinate positions not of an executive nature 
rather than for business leadership in a broad sense, this is usually 
later in life, and the fact remains that weighed by the test of immediate 
earning capacity, his intensive training for practical engineering justi- 
fies itself by his accomplishments. 

It must be admitted that the college course in liberal arts has not 
so completely justified itself by the immediate ability of graduates to 
earn a satisfactory living. Business has displaced the professions of the 
ministry, medicine, and the law as the occupational choice of a large 
and increasing percentage of college graduates, but although schools of 
theology, medicine, and law have been of recognized value for many 
years, until very recently no effective method of training for the transi- 
tion from college to business has been devised. Yet this transition is 
unquestionably more difficult than the similar transition from the 
technical school to engineering positions. Languages, literature, pure 
science, history, and economics have no such direct availability for 
industrial uses as does the training of the mechanical engineer. 

The older graduate may realize that he gets full returns from his 
broad college training in associations and outlook on the world, in 
permanent satisfactions in life, and even in ultimate increased business 
success; but to the beginner who finds it difficult to get a job these are 
inadequate substitutes for a good position. It is difficult for him to get 
any real satisfaction out of statistical or other demonstrations of the 
value of a general college training as preparation for business leader- 
ship when he finds that at the moment he has nothing to offer which 
business men want. It is true that an increasing number of progressive 
business corporations are now supplementing the specialized strength 
and limitations of the engineering school graduate with the less con- 
crete but broader training of the college graduate. Nevertheless, 
generally speaking, this transition period for the ccllege men is one of 
real uncertainty and in too many cases lays the basis for permanent 
discouragement. 

So far as business itself is concerned, conditions to-day are similar 
to those which have brought about the development of the older pro- 
fessions of the ministry, the law, and medicine. The literature of 
business has grown beyond the capacity of the individual business man 
to follow. The practice of business is developing rapidly a body of 
principles which may be formulated and taught. There are standards 
and ethics of business activity outside the scope of law similar to the 
ethics of the older professions. The future of business at its best lies in 
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the further development of a professional point of view. In the minis- 
try, the law, and medicine, experience has proved that the shortest 
and most effective way to absorb the fundamental facts, principles, and 
standards of the particular profession and to prepare for its practice is 
in a good school. The busy practitioner of any profession has neither 
time, the specialized training, nor the equipment for the systematic 
instruction of beginners. This is particularly true of business men. 
The executive has little opportunity to devote to instruction, and the 
new employee finds himself engaged in routine work as one of a numer- 
ous force of workmen or clerks. From the nature of his surroundings 
and duties he can have few opportunities to prepare himself for execu- 
tive work by attempting the solution of executive problems or even by 
observing how such problems are disposed of. Ina very real sense rapid 
training for executive positions is possible to most men only under con- 
trolled conditions such as may be found in a competent school. 

This difficulty of transition from college to business, and the in- 
creasing recognition by progressive business men that training for busi- 
ness may be acquired in schools as effectively as training for the law, 
is respons:ble for the recent evolut‘on of organized collegiate business 
schools, one of the most important and far-reaching developments 
which has ever affected the American college. The first organized busi- 
ness school of the collegiate type was the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania founded in 1881. The University of Chicago 
College of Commerce and Administration was organized in 1896; a simi- 
lar school was incorporated into the University of California in 1897; 
and the Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth was founded in 1900. After 
that date business schools were founded in the leading universities in 
rapid succession. More than twenty of the universities and colleges of 
the country, including most of the larger institutions, have now well- 
organized courses or departments for the teaching of business. In all 
but two cases these courses lead primarily to a bachelor’s degree 
based on undergraduate work. Dartmouth has a business school, 
based primarily on the senior year in college and one year of graduate 
work, leading to a master’s degree; and Harvard a purely graduate 
school with a two-year course also leading to a master’s degree. A few 
such schools offer both undergraduate and graduate instruction. 

In some of the undergraduate schools the specialized work in busi- 
ness runs through all four undergraduate years; in others, it is almost 
entirely concentrated in the last two years; but in most cases the spe- 
cial vocational training whenever given requires the equivalent of about 
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two years’ work. The remaining two years in these undergraduate 
business courses is therefore left for a general training in arts and sci- 
ences, although the choice of courses taken by the student is unques- 
tionably much affected by the desire either of the student or of his col- 
lege to correlate these non-vocational courses with his business courses. 
This liberal non-vocational work consumes an amount of time equal 
roughly to that often devoted by the student intending to go into law 
or medicine to the prelegal or premedical courses given in some of the 
leading universities, and is similarly correlated to the vocational work. 
It is therefore not an entirely new situation to find the liberal college 
work cut down in time by the student going into a professional school. 
Nevertheless, in their intimate competition with the regular college 
course and with the bachelor’s degree, in the strength of their potential 
appeal to students, and indeed in the present size of their enrolment, 
these business schools and courses represent a new and impressive 
development. They are again subjecting the old college course to 
competition such as that offered at an earlier date by the development 
of engineering schools and potentially this competition may turn out 
to be more serious than that of the engineering school because of the 
increasing appeal of business as a career for men of education. It is 
particularly serious because it comes simultaneously with the growth 
in some of the western states of the junior college as an extension of 
the city public school system. 

The enrolment of all the collegiate business schools in the country 
prior to 1910 was relatively so small that it was a negligible factor in 
our educational system as a whole and the present situation is there- 
fore almost entirely a development of the last decade. Even this does 
not, however, tell the whole story. The growth in student enrolment 
in these schools has mainly taken place since 1915 and the striking in- 
crease was literally in the academic year 1919-20. Several of the lead- 
ing schools in that year had entering classes from 50 to 100 per cent 
larger than ever before and their total enrolment runs into the thou- 
sands. This is, of course, the result in part of an accumulation of stu- 
dents just released from military service, but the responsible officers 
of these schools believe that the tendency of the next few years will 
be, not toward fewer students, but toward still further radical in- 
crease in numbers. Moreover, the enrolment in these schools has in- 
creased generally much more rapidly than, or even at the expense of, 
the old-fashioned four-year liberal arts course. The Dean of one of the 
large schools stated recently that for the first time he feels the peculiar 
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responsibility resting upon his department to give an adequate liberal 
arts training along with its business training, because in his university 
nearly all of the men and about half of the women who would formerly 
have entered the regular college course had transferred to the business 
school. There is reason to question whether in the long run a college 
course of the older type can keep its strong relative position in compe- 
tition with the vocational appeal of an undergraduate business school 
carried on in the same university. 

It is too early to predict, except in general terms, the effect of these 
collegiate business courses or schools on American educational incti- 
tutions and particularly on the American college. The wholesale 
shortening of the liberal arts college course brought about in this way 
will be unfortunate for many who would otherwise have taken the 
full liberal arts training. In one large state university the combined 
appeal of prelegal, premedical, and undergraduate business schools 
has already attracted about 75 per cent of the total college students. 
Unquestionably, however, these business courses will induce many 
to take four years of combined liberal and business training who would 
otherwise not have gone beyond high school. Although the friends of 
the old-fashioned college course may regret the tendency to weaken 
the standing of this type of institution, this broader appeal to a new 
group may prove to be more important in the long run than the loss to 
the smaller group. The decision of Harvard University to base its 
business course, like its law course, on an undergraduate degree is 
certainly not the expression of a view that this should be the general 
policy of all schools of business. It does indicate the belief that an 
opportunity should be afforded in at least one business school for the 
college graduate to prepare directly for business without either 
sacrificing two years of his general college course or undertaking his 
business training subject to the limitations imposed on undergraduate 
instruction by the relative immaturity of the students and the vol- 
ume of work imposed on the teaching staff by the rapidly increasing 
size of the schools. 

It is, of course, inconceivable that the entrance to business will ever 
be as generally predicated on a professional school training as is the 
case with law and medicine, but the recent great increase in enrolment 
in the business school shows that business men find the graduates of 
these schools useful. There is clearly a growing recognition among 
business men that the breadth of training so difficult to obtain in a 
business organization is possible in a business school, and that ade- 
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quate business school training offers a short method by which a 
business enterprise may obtain trained executives or the individual 
secure an executive position. If so, the growth in numbers in these 
schools is in its infancy, and the importance of attaining the highest 
possible type of business instruction is obvious. If the old liberal 
college course is to be condensed into two years, as certainly appears 
probable in a large number of cases, the other two years’ work should 
as a substitute develop discipline, analytical power, and the capacity 
for generalization. How may this be accomplished? 

In a field so new, standardization of educational aim, curriculum, 
or educational method is alike impossible and undesirable. The 
problems may differ radically between- undergraduate and graduate 
courses. They certainly differ strikingly between institutions which 
are local in character and those which are national in their appeal 
for students. An institution in the Pittsburgh district may find it 
wise to train specifically for the dominant steel industry of that 
territory, while a course of study devised with this object would be 
. impossible to teach in a region where there is no similar industry. 
Local conditions will, therefore, inevitably affect the content of the 
courses given. Moreover, the whole subject of business education is so 
new that everything done should be considered experimental and 
subject to constant revision and deyelopment rather than as a defini- 
tive answer to the problems involved. 

It is not too early, however, to attempt the definition of working 
hypotheses covering first, educational aim; second, courses of study; 
third, educational method. 

The writer has been making a study of these problems as a business 
man rather than as an educator for something over a year. Unques- 
tionably, further experience as an educator will modify the views 
expressed in this article; but unquestionably also when that modi- 
fication takes place a certain amount of the freshness of the busi- 
ness point of view will have been lost. The tentative views expressed 
are therefore subject to the criticism that they are those of an educa- 
tional amateur. They are much influenced by personal experience 
with and knowledge of the case system of teaching law developed at 
the Harvard Law School, and by the current developments in the 
business school at Cambridge. It is from such a background that 
the suggestions which follow are made. 

I. The educational aim of the collegiate business school on the 
business side should be to train the student to analyze and think out 
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business situations as they present themselves to business men, and 
to furnish a general basis of business facts and theory. All of these 
things the beginner finds it difficult to acquire during his early busi- 
ness experience. 

In general the school should not attempt to cover the detailed tech- 
nique and routine of particular industries. These cannot be taught as 
effectively in the school as they can be taught by the industry itself. 
Every important industry must teach its routine to beginners with 
some measure of success or it cannot continue. The instruction in 
technique and routine, therefore, should be left for the more efficient 
teacher, except possibly where for special reasons it becomes wise to 
work out the problem in coéperation with some dominant industry. 
The striking failures of the particular business in its training of new 
recruits are in its inadequate presentation of the picture as a whole, 
the background of general facts, theory, and broad analysis, and in 
its failure to give the individual a proper training for solving executive 
problems. Here, therefore, is the opportunity for the business school, 
and because systematic educational work is its major task, the school 
can give this broad training better than the individual business. 

It follows that the school should be aiming primarily for results 
during the later period which its graduates will spend in business 
rather than during the first few years. Executive responsibility 
cannot be given to the untried man, and a period of personal probation 
is inevitable in any event. The well-grounded beginner can usually 
grasp the routine of his concern during this period of personal proba- 
tion; and since his object is to secure promotion out of routine work 
into a position of executive or administrative responsibility, breadth 
of training qualifying him for such promotion is the first essential. 
The aim of the school should, therefore, be to equip its graduate so 
that, having proved his personal qualities, he may keep out of narrow 
business pockets and make himself broadly useful. Nevertheless 
only an elementary knowledge of the scope of business as a whole 
can be attained within the limits of any business school course, and 
adequate mental discipline, analytical power, and grasp of business 
problems are to be obtained only through a thorough study of some 
business subject extending well beyond its elements. Concentration 
by the student in some field of business, preferably chosen because 
of an enthusiastic liking for the subject, is therefore desirable for a 
substantial part of his work in the school. 

The school should also aim to assist the individual student in his 
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early personal adjustment to business surroundings. As above stated, 
the need for help in the transition from college to business is an 
important reason for the development of these schools, and therefore 
the personal problems of the young man as he adjusts himself to his 
new environment should have serious consideration. Is it not prob- 
able that many of the more frequent mistakes of the beginner in 
business may be prevented if he has been given a proper perspective 
on the importance of studying his surroundings and the person- 
ality of his associates as well as of mastering the details of his job? 
There is an insistent demand among business men that college men 
come to them with a better preparation along this line. 

II. The business subjects studied should be determined for all 
students with reference to the fundamental aims of the school and for 
the particular student with reference to his characteristics, problems, 
and desires. The individual should be allowed much latitude to de- 
velop his special interests in his field of concentration, but he should he 
required to adopt an orderly program adapted to a definite objective. 

Production, distribution, finance, and accounting enter into every 
business. A broad training may well be based on introductory work 
for all students in these fields without unduly restricting the scope of 
individual election, or lessening too much the opportunity for con- 
centration in a specialized subject. Inasmuch as the requirements for 
a competent executive are much the same in all types of business, a 
division of business instruction for purposes of concentration based on 
executive fields such as Industrial Management, Banking and Finance, 
Marketing, or Foreign Trade, is clearly preferable in most schools to a 
division based on particular industries such as Steel or Paper. 

The personal problems of adjustment in business should have 
constant individual attention, but they should also be covered by 
organized instruction and group conferences so that the less aggressive 
man who needs help most shall get it. In this work there should be 
considered such topics as dress, deportment, approach, and the use of 
spoken and written English. Shall the graduate go to a small townora 
large town? Shall he try to build up his own business or work for a big 
corporation, or for a small one? How is he to get a job? What jobs 
are good jobs? How pick his industry? How can he get out of dead- 
end jobs without being a quitter? He needs to study himself as a 
problem with relation to his business and social surroundings. He 
should have sufficient field work not to learn the detailed routine of 
special industries, but to get a clear conception of the surroundings 
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in which his business problems will arise and to make him feel at 
home in a business environment. 

III. Educational method appears to me to be of much greater 
importance than the scope or content of the curriculum. Business 
itself is largely repetitive and routine. The processes of production, 
distribution, and finance from their nature require that many shall 
do the work planned and supervised by a few leaders. Schools of 
the type we are discussing should be interested in training not for the 
repetitive routine phases of business, but for the creative and super- 
visory functions of business. These latter require of the business man 
the power to apply old principles to new facts, an analytical capacity 
for the solution of business problems, and experience in handling 
human relations. Everything in business except the routine repeti- 
tive work, including even the methods by which this routine work 
shall be accomplished, may be reduced to a succession of problems 
requiring discretion for their decision. The competent business man 
must reach correct decisions with reference to these problems, often 
with insufficient premises to work on. The business school must give 
a training which develops this capacity. It is not enough to lay down 
dogmatically rules of the game because new facts have an awkward 
way in business of upsetting the old rules and requiring a fresh analysis. 
Many years ago in a course in Finance at Harvard, Professor Dunbar, 
who perhaps did more than any other American to develop the theory 
and science of banking in this country, remarked that there is only 
one correct rule of finance and that is to do the best thing you 
can under the circumstances. The rule is applicable to all business 
relations, and while in no way lessening, and indeed increasing, the 
importance of a proper background of fact and theory, it correctly 
throws the emphasis on the necessity of deciding each current prob- 
lem with reference to its own surroundings, and the best business 
training is that which best develops this capacity for the decision 
of new problems. Method is more important than scope or content 
because in the solution of new problems the facts vary and must 
be obtained anew for each problem, while the habit and power of 
analysis and decision must have been acquired through long train- 
ing. They cannot be improvised on the spur of the moment. 

The educational methods in current use are, generally speaking, 
four. These usually exist in combinations in varied proportions. 

First. The Textbook Method. 

Second. The Lecture System. 
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Third. Field work. 

Fourth. The Problem Method. 

The first two of these methods, the textbook and the lecture system, 
are essentially similar. Each assumes the systematic analysis of the 
subject-matter by the writer or instructor and the more or less dog- 
matic presentation of the underlying facts and principles as seen by 
him. These methods are rapid in execution in the hands of a capable 
instructor, much ground can be covered, and in subjects where a broad 
acquaintance with facts is of primary importance and where the scope 
left to individual judgment is limited, these methods have much to 
commend them. To a greater or less degree they exist in all schools, 
the lecture surviving with considerable vigor where the textbook has 
been completely eliminated. 

Field work also exists in nearly all schools to some extent and with- 
out doubt furnishes a factor of the greatest importance in business 
training. In no way and by no method can the student get the atmos- 
phere and feeling of a business office or plant except by first-hand con- 
tact and observation, but the extent to which field work should be 
carried into the curriculum is one of the moot questions in this field as 
it is in the teaching of engineering. Clearly no answer is universal. 
The school which is undertaking primarily the training of individuals 
for particular positions in particular industries will find that a large 
amount of field work is desirable for this objective; while the school 
which is attempting to train men generally for executive positions will 
limit its field work more closely. Even within the same school, the 
amount of field work will vary much according to the field of concen- 
tration. Factory Management will require more than Accounting or 
Marketing, simply because most of the work of the factory manager 
can be understood only if the student is familiar with the three 
dimensions of the factory and the complicated human relations 
arising out of the relation of employer and employee; while a large part 
of the work of the accountant or the distributor may be taught effec- 
tively from material which is in printed form. 

As an adjunct to field work, both to make it more effective and to 
relieve the burden on business men who as friends of the school offer 
the facilities of their plants for field work, laboratory work must 
clearly be developed in certain of the fields of business study. The 
technique of this subject is still practically undeveloped. 

The problem method of instruction, although still relatively new, 
is being worked out. Up to the present time it has perhaps been most 
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developed at Harvard where it is, so far as practicable, the basis of the 
instruction in the School. It assumes constant classroom discussion 
and frequent written reports on specific business problems studied in 
varied forms as they present themselves to the business man. Most of 
these problems are presented as they occurred in business and many 
are presented by business men as they arise currently in their own 
affairs. In this problem work the instructor requires the student to 
investigate facts, to sort undigested material, to study and analyze 
problems, to reach conclusions, and to present the subject-matter 
and his decision orally and in writing as he will frequently be required 
to do in business. The general principles underlying business and its 
organization are deduced so far as possible from these business prob- 
lems instead of being laid down dogmatically as rules for guidance. 

Field work has an important place in the problem method. Many 
of the problems are of a nature which can be worked out only in the 
plant in which the subject has arisen. 

Among the varied forms in which business problems may be pre- 
sented to the student in the course of his instruction are the following: 

(1) A mass of unorganized material. Since a business problem is 
often nearly solved when it has been sorted out of a mass of material 
and clearly stated, the instructor requires the student to sort such 
material, study and analyze the problems involved, decide what 
additional material should be obtained, weigh the factors, and reach 
a conclusion in such form that it could be carried into effect. 

(2) A specific problem for solution. The instructor requires the 
student to analyze the problem, decide what facts must be obtained, 
make the necessary investigation, weigh the factors involved, and 
reach his conclusion. 

(3) A request from subordinates for action of a definite nature. 
The student assumes himself in the position of a superior officer, 
investigates the basis of the request, the thoroughness of the pre- 
liminary work upon which it is founded, and determines whether to 
act favorably or unfavorably. 

(4) An order from a superior officer to be carried out. The student 
is required to analyze the order in its detailed application to his known 
conditions, and to put it into effect, often after securing necessary 
modifications. 

This method has proved very successful at Harvard, but it has 
at the present time nevertheless decided limitations. In many sub- 
jects the lecture system is still the backbone of the instruction, and 
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the proklems are either incidental or they are in the nature of iso- 
lated bits of student research. Because of the difficulty of getting 
an adequate supply of problems for class room use and the almost 
absolute lack of problems in printed form, the burden on the in- 
structor under this method of instruction is very great, and his 
limited supply of available problems is supplemented by lectures. 
The main reliance for the development of principles and generaliza- 
tions has been the lecture rather than the problem. The problem 
method has, however, proved itself so thoroughly even under these 
limitations that a forward step in its development is clearly neces- 
sary and desirable. 

For many years it has been recognized by men of vision that the 
training of the best law schools under the case system of instruction 
constitutes an excellent training for business. Yet the content of the 
courses studied is of very limited practical application to business, and 
it is even doubtful whether the detailed legal content is not an actual 
handicap. Certainly the business man trained in the law who insists on 
being his own legal adviser is taking serious chances. The valuable 
part of the training is not the subject-matter studied nor the facts 
acquired, but the analytical training which is given by the case system. 

The case system of teaching law is made possible in its present form 
by the centuries of published decisions which are the heritage of the 
common law. Similar published cases or problems exist in no branch 
of business. There are few systematic collections of business prob- 
lems or cases, or of business decisions available to the teacher of 
business. Opinions exist in great numbers and on a great variety of 
business subjects, but these opinions are usually based on insufficient 
premises. The case system, therefore, appears at first sight to be 
impossible of application to the teaching of business. Collections of 
extracts from books written on business subjects are not case books in 
the sense used by the law school. The material is not available as it 
is in the law school. Yet the educational need and opportunity is the 
same in each case. 

It may fairly be asked, therefore, what are the essential features of 
the case system in practice and how far these essentials may be fur- 
nished in comparable form for the teaching of business. 

First, the case system is based on the heritage of published cases at 
the common law, and no similar published cases exist in business. 
May they not, however, be created? Is it not possible for the teachers 
of business of the country to get from business men problems in 
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sufficient numbers and scope to allow the instructor to develop the 
principles of business from them in discussions with his class? 

Second, the case system in practical operation is based on a case 
book or compilation of a very limited number of cases chosen by the 
editor out of the vast volume of published cases because he thinks 
that they best illustrate, or serve as the basis for the development of, 
the legal principles he wishes to teach. While no similar books exist 
for the teaching of business, if the problems needed for business in- 
struction are once put into words, the business problem book can be 
printed to perform the function of the case book in the law schools. 
Two such comp‘lations have been produced at Harvard within the 
last e'ghteen months. 

Third, the case as included in the case book customarily includes, 
(a) a statement of facts, (b) the limitation to an issue or legal problem, 
(c) the opinion, and (d) the decision of the court. The first two of these 
can be furnished by the compiler of the problem book. The state- 
ment of facts in such problems will furnish an opportunity to place 
before the student a wide variety of technical information about in- 
dustry and to show him the importance of such information to the 
executive. The place of the opinion of the court may be filled in the 
business problem book to such limited extent as seems des‘rable by 
quotations from writers on business subjects. As for the decision of 
the court there is a question whether it is essential in a case book 
compiled for purposes of instruction to print the actual decision. It 
is certainly true of business problems that the instructor may gen- 
erally learn the decision of the business man with whom the prob- 
lem arose and use this most effectively as the basis for classroom 
discussion. 

Fourth, the case system assumes that the common law is a science 
developed by the courts from the precedents. It might be commented 
that this assumption is not well founded and that the law is far from 
being a science in any exact sense, but this would after all be in the 
nature of a quibble. It is perhaps better to recognize the fact that 
business also is, broadly speaking, a science based in part on prece- 
dents and customs, and in part on natural and economic laws, and 
that the underlying principles of business may in numerous cases be 
discovered by analysis, and applied to new facts. The law on the 
whole has reached a later stage of this development than has busi- 
ness, largely because its cases are published systematically. After all, 
the fundamental assumption underlying the teaching of business and 
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the existence of business schools is that business is not hit or miss, 
but that its subject-matter may be put into coherent, systematic 
form. If so, its principles may be developed by the inductive method 
just as well as they may be laid down ez cathedra. 

The essential fact which makes the case system in the hands of a 
competent instructor an educational method of the greatest power, is 
that it arouses the interest of the student by making him an active 
rather than a passive participant in the instruction and stimulates 
him to analyze and think, and to think systematically, on legal sub- 
jects. It is my belief that the same method employed in business 
schools will train business men who continue to think out their busi- 
ness problems when they get into the practice of their profession. 
The success of the problem method up to the present time gives a 
firm basis for this belief. 

If this point of view is correct, one task immediately before the 
teachers of business is the compilation of problem books in business 
subjects upon which may be based a real case system of instruction. 
While a start has been made on this task at Cambridge, the technique 
is still experimental and in many subjects the method to be followed is 
far from clear. One thing is certain. Practically all business not of a 
routine nature may be reduced to the solution of problems, the making 
of decisions. Often these decisions must be made from insufficient 
premises and under pressure as to time. An educational method which 
compels the student to decide similar problems from day to day in and 
out of classroom must certainly be better preparation for general 
executive work than any method which is based primarily on telling 
the student how to do business. The overwhelming complexity of 
modern business and social organization makes it almost certain that 
some new variable, some new combination of facts, will distinguish 
the new situation from the old. The business school should furnish 
a background of facts and general principles upon which the mind 
trained in the solution of problems by the educational processes of 
the school may react, and the training is of far greater importance 
than the background. This training may be given in school better 
and more quickly than it can be given by any single industry. 

It does not follow from anything stated above that the problem 
method of instruction taught from collections of problems in the nature 
of case books will or should supersede entirely either textbook or 
lectures. Clearly enough time should be spent under this method and 
with this material to give the necessary training and power of analysis, 
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but both treatise and lecture will often be useful when ground must be 
covered rapidly, or to give a proper background and to supplement 
the material included in the problem book. Field work and laboratory 
work should be emphasized and their technique developed both in- 
dependently and in connection with the problem book, but even field 
and laboratory work will be much more effective if the student ap- 
proaches them in the same spirit and from the same point of view as 
that from which he will approach a business problem later in life. 

A clear distinction should be made always between the acquisition 
of facts by the student and his training in handling facts. Every 
effort should be devoted to develop'ng rapid, easy and even incidental 
methods of giving the student such facts as he needs as a basis of 
instruction in and knowledge of the subject taught. Only by so doing 
will time be left for the severe disciplinary and analytic training of 
the student’s mind which is the main object of the school. No effort 
should be made to soften this latter task or to sacrifice thoroughness 
to speed. 

Perhaps the most serious task of all facing the collegiate business 
school is that of finding adequately equipped teachers. The traditional 
training in economics fails to give the intimate touch with industrial 
conditions and the workaday tasks of the business man which is part 
of the necessary equipment of at least a substantial portion of the 
business school staff. The engineering training given in the best tech- 
nical schools does not include the essential economic basis upon which 
much of the instruction should rest. Neither can these schools rely 
upon converted business men to supply their needs for teachers; for 
not only will they inevitably lack both the economic and the broad 
technical background, but they will find the difficulties of the teaching 
problem very serious. For the present at least a well-chosen faculty 
will perhaps include representatives of all three of the types of train- 
ing mentioned, and part of the staff will to advantage be engaged on 
part time, the balance of their efforts being devoted to the practice of 
business. The opportunities are, however, very attractive to men in- 
terested in teaching, and it is probable, therefore, that we shall soon 
see a group of able young men turning toward the teaching of busi- 
ness as a career and training themselves for this career in part in the 
graduate business schools, in part in economics, and in part in indus- 
try itself. Much interest is already apparent in this subject. As this 
group increases in size, the standards of business teaching and train- 
ing the country over will be raised. 
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MR. SANTAYANA AND WILLIAM JAMES.! 
By DICKINSON S. MILLER, ’92. 


R. SANTAYANA gives us now a criticism of the American 
mind. He left these shores in 1912 after living here for forty 
years. This is a long visit, but the American phase of his life, we regret 
to understand, is past. He is a departed spirit as regards America and 
pauses to look down pensively at the very earthly scene he has left 
behind him. He addresses himself, not to the American, but to a few 
understanding spirits by his side: “Alas! Poor Yorick. I knew him, 
Horatio.” Indeed he hardly addresses himself at all. His soliloquy — 
for after Mr. Santayana’s manner it is almost such — is not on a 
Yorick who is gone, but on one still alive upon the scene in his crudity. 
It could not have occurred to us to write of a living author in the 
vein of personal reminiscence; but it is difficult to refuse the unequiv- 
ocal invitation contained in. this book to regard him as in a manner 
dead to the American world in which he lived. Had he not written 
a chapter of reminiscence and comment on the beloved William James 
in a style several shades too patronizing and seraphic for its subject — 
just as he commented on Emerson — we should none the less have 
resisted the invitation. But after all it only heightens the detachment 
already so characteristic when he was amongst us. And why should 
he not have been detached? A bachelor, withdrawn from the en- 
tanglement of practical affairs, a Spaniard and Spanish subject es- 
tablished in America, a Roman Catholic by birth and nurture living 
amongst Protestants, nay Unitarians, an American professor finding 
his most congenial atmosphere in England, a poet teaching philosophy, 
a thinker of essentially modern philosophic training finding his most 
congenial sages amongst the ancient Greeks, a scholar with a taste 
for fashionable society, a man in middle life enjoying with an exquisite 
wit and grace the company of the young — circumstances conspired 
well to confirm the detachment of his natural temper. 

But even this is not all that lends remoteness to his tone and spirit. 
Mr. Santayana is a philosopher in the true sense of the word, perhaps 
the only one that America has produced — for as a philosopher, be it 
remembered, America produced him. That is, philosophy for him has 


1 Character and Opinion in the United States, with Reminiscences of William James 
and Josiah Royce and Academie Life in America, by George Santayana. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 
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not been merely a profession, or a fascinating pursuit of the intellect, 
but a life. It has not been merely the effort to produce a system of 
metaphysics, technical theories or “contributions,” and, though he has 
produced these incidentally, they have not been exceptional or thor- 
oughly demonstrated. He is capable of fine and exact analysis, but 
appears not greatly interested in it, and his opinions on such problems 
are apt to be dogmatic and unsupported. Even in matters of that sort 
he always tried to lift himself out of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
out of his age, to remind himself that the Harvard technics and catch- 
words and those of all our period had a family likeness, that his own 
moulding had after all been of a special place and time — tried to put 
himself at the normal, central, human point of view. But philosophy 
has been to him not merely or chiefly these analytical matters, but 
the endeavor to conceive life rationally as a whole in relation to the 
world in which it finds itself, and to govern it accordingly. Some have 
deemed him a gloved literary exquisite, not sufficiently serious, but 
he has taken philosophy more seriously, introduced it into daily living 
more resolutely, than it often occurs to the professional workman in 
that subject to attempt at all. In the history of modern thought 
the type is rare. We cannot cite Emerson, for Emerson was not an 
analytical thinker, not really a philosopher. Mr. Santayana has been 
a philosopher in the true sense as genuinely as Spinoza, though at 
less sacrifice, and though, unlike Spinoza, he is by birth, taste, and 
experience a man of the world. This attempt to discipline the spirit 
in the light of reason means, for one task, the effort to free it from the 
irrational contagion of local idolatries and tribal impulses. So it 
means a certain detachment from the environment. Moreover, his 
philosophy of life was of a kind to be deepened by the contrasted 
spectacle of America. This philosophy has, of course, Platonic and 
other Hellenic elements (and could hardly have been uninfluenced by 
the last chapter of Lange’s “History of Materialism” which has the 
same presiding thought), but none the less it is his own. His special 
thought in regard to our age is that mankind give up life for the ma- 
chinery of life, for busy arrangements, difficult ambitions, and head- 
long impulses to a troubled activity. They are doing a hundred things 
because they vaguely feel they have to, and do not really know what 
they are doing them for or whether they are doing them for anything. 
They are caught in the machinery and carried away, and possess 
themselves no longer. It is not that he would check enterprise, but 
that he would remember for what enterprise exists. Satisfactory life is 
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the end, so mankind must not abandon satisfactory life for enterprise. 
They must live according to their nature and their strength and not 
perpetually strain, confuse, and defeat themselves by trying to live 
beyond them. The great thing is to possess one’s soul and enjoy what 
one securely has. The error is that we “do everything for the sake of 
something else” and forget that there are things worth doing and 
feeling for their own sake, namely, to enjoy experiences that are 
satisfying, as of beauty and calm understanding and thoughts of the 
ideal good. “In every tenement of clay, with no matter what en- 
dowment or station, happiness and perfection are possible to the soul. 
. . . What does it profit a man to free the whole world if his soul is not 
free?” All that is requisite is that we should subdue the impulses that 
make fools of us, that we should “pause in living to enjoy life, and 
should lift up our hearts to things that are pure goods in themselves, 
so that once to have found and loved them, whatever else may betide, 
may remain a happiness that nothing can sully.” His very philosophy 
is thus a philosophy of detachment: detach yourselves from the objects 
of thoughtless desire and mob-infatuation that hurry you after them 
and give yourself to what will prove truly rewarding and secure. This 
contains a measure of profound truth, but his temperament has given 
it a turn that we must presently examine. 

What he offers us is a philosophic “criticism of life.” He has also 
been a critic of life under the form of literature. His essay on Shelley 
(probably the best on the subject), his “Poetry and Religion,’ his 
“Three Philosophical Poets,” and a few other writings lead us to 
hope that he will exercise more freely a power whose equipment is so 
exceptional. To the critic, even of literature, as to the philosopher, 
be it noticed, a certain disengagement from the life of those about 
him is held to pertain. 

It is obvious also that an American education has aided and abetted 
this detachment. The American of intellectual tastes is more detached 
than those of other nations because he has habitually to look abroad 
to other nations as the chief scene of the intellectual history of the 
world. To be sure that Mr. Santayana as a scholar is a product of 
American life, we have only to remember that the language of his 
work and thought, his prose and poetry, has been not Spanish, but 
English. To be in America from a tender age, to go to the Boston 
Latin School and Harvard College, to study at Berlin and visit Oxford 
as an American graduate like innumerable others before and after him, 
to teach in Harvard from that day on, ‘is to be intellectually the prod- 
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uct of America in the same sense as many another scholar of this 
country. For all this, “acquaintance with America and American 
scholars”’ is a moderate expression, not unlike ““my acquaintance with 
this planet.” Many a child amongst us is under the influence of 
American education, though a foreign parent and a foreign language are 
present in the house. If he could look at American life as if from afar 
even in the early days, he is not the first in the nation who in youth has 
dreamt of foreign lands or who in travel has gained a distant and dis- 
dainful standpoint. Henry James became a British subject before he 
died, and Mr. Santayana became a Spanish subject when he was born; 
but the difference is less than might be imagined, for both were in a 
sense American cosmopolitans, neither could without deep change 
have been anything else, and both, as it happens, would have been by 
nature detached (though in different degrees) in any country in the 
world. The difference that lay in the blood-side of the latter’s family 
background, in the tie to Spain and the walled town of Avila upon its 
hill, emerges into prominence because to that tie alone he elected to 
cling in imagination (but chiefly in imagination) all his life — as he 
has the best right to do; so that while his mother became a Unitarian 
he could refuse naturalization and be a Spaniard living in a flatter 
land; virtually a citizen of no country. Much hangs from tempera- 
ment; if William James had been similarly foreign-born, but living in 
America, he would have been in effect a citizen of two countries instead 
of none. Not detachment, but attachment, was his quality. 

If none the less what struck us most in Mr. Santayana was the utter 
difference of type, as of one who approached from another quarter, 
the superficial reason was the somewhat foreign look, the slightest 
elusive touch of foreign accent; the deeper reason, that he was a poet, 
a fastidious temperament, and an intellect of extraordinary delicacy 
and grasp; most of all that the inner instinct and demand of his na- 
ture was, in a degree unknown to most men, imperiously definite. It 
was by this trait in him that genius was clinched. The trait was not 
at once seen. Above medium height, handsome and interesting in 
appearance, with black hair, a finely arched forehead, eyes very dark, 
complexion fine and pallid — light gait, somewhat wanting in flow of 
force — his gentleness, quiet elegance, pure and agreeable voice, re- 
tiring manners in general company, keen delight in humor, did not 
suggest the adamant underneath — the absolute refusals that fortified 
his life. Nothing in him has been more remarkable than his strength. 
Certain of his classmates who knew him less than others “did not 
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take him very seriously.” But even as an undergraduate he had a 
strangely independent pen — as surviving essays show — the pen of 
a master, with something of that pregnant and unerring brevity, that 
equipoise, that purity of note, that classic harmony and charm, that 
we have come to know in him since, entirely his own and unspotted 
from the workday world about him. If he was so different a type it 
was not so much because he came out of another world as because in 
a certain sense he resolutely kept living in another world, the world 
of his taste, his philosophy, and his poetry. “An extraordinarily dis- 
tingué writer,” says William James of him in his “Letters.” If dis- 
tinction means a finer individuality than the average, and a fine, that 
is a true, expression of that individuality, then distinction has been 
Mr. Santayana’s quality from the outset. 

The lecturer was like the writer, but sometimes better, because his 
language was less charged with subtle intentions, less allusive and 
elusive, more lucid. Mr. Santayana facing a class at Harvard was 
always the same composed, smooth-browed, frictionless being, con- 
templating the subject at his leisure and having no motive or tempta- 
tion to do aught but report exactly what he saw. As a student re- 
marked, he seemed to do fresh and independent thinking as he spoke; 
“You saw philosophy in actu there before you.” It seemed a com- 
pletely disinterested mind, seeing and saying. Said another student, 
‘Santayana lectures like an artist painting a picture. He stands back, 
puts his head on one side, looks at what he has done, and adds a 
needed touch here or there.” He spoke rather deliberately, choosing 
the true word with conscience, and there was a characteristic smile 
now and again as he did actually put his head a little on one side, the 
smile of one who shares the pleasure of some fine insight with any 
listeners who may catch it — with a little wistful question in the 
eyes whether you really did catch it and sympathise. A scholar of 
reputation who took a year from his work to study in the graduate 
school at Harvard pronounced him the best lecturer on philosophy 
there.! But it must be remarked that philosophers, one and all, some- 
times imagine that they have chosen to express themselves lucidly 
when it is far from them. One student in a large elementary class on 
the history of philosophy said, “I do not understand it, of course, but 


1 James was away for that year, but the verdict might have been the same had he 
been in his place. The value of his teaching lay less in the order and balance of ex- 
position than in the greatness of single thoughts and of the spirit and intellectual 
attitude throughout. 
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I sit there fascinated by him — the way he speaks and all. It is just 
the same with a lot of fellows.” 

His mind worked in all things with a singular economy. It never 
by any chance attempted too much, but undertook a little and did it 
with a kind of perfection. He once said humorously, “I always do the 
easiest thing.” It meant in practice that he always did what he 
counted the essential thing and reduced it to such proportions that he 
could do it with a certain sureness, declining to be fretted or dis- 
tracted by anything else whatever. He preferred to concern himself 
only with the best, the best books, the best ideas, the chiefest philoso- 
phers, the best portions of their work, shaking his head quietly at the 
rest as “not essential.” It cannot be added, “with the best people,” 
in the intellectual sense, for he did not affect the company of “high- 
brows.” Mr. Hapgood wrote of him long ago, “He preferred a small 
mind, simple and harmonious, to a large one, distorted or turbulent.” 
“Tt’s true,” said Mr. Santayana. From grubbing amongst books for 
its own sake, tome-proud scholarship, footnotes, the brandishing of 
many names, all the cumbrous apparatus of erudition, he turned away. 
Scholarship, he felt, is for wisdom, wisdom is not merely for scholarship. 
He would have sympathized with the lament of Sainte-Beuve that the 
student of literature must labor nowadays in a workshop of books and 
notes instead of taking a stroll with a volume of Gray. But rather this 
scholar did not lament, because he did not submit. It was part of his 
unhesitating strength to turn his back on the workshop and the ink- 
stained scriveners and be himself. With what subtle enjoyment he 
repeated that saying of Hobbes, “If I read as many books as some 
people do, I should be as big a fool as they.” How exquisite was 
Santayana’s laugh, soft but uncontrollable — the sense of the ludi- 
crous and delicious could have no acuter edge. It began to vibrate 
almost as the electric fan begins to revolve, so subtly and intensely 
did it catch him. It seemed to go down into a depth of perception and 
delight beyond the reach of others. Yet it irresistibly increased the 
enjoyment of the rest and made the fortune of his jest, whether they 
could wholly appreciate it or not. He was far from the affectation of 
keeping a grave face over his own pleasantries — could not think it a 
duty, as Lamb puts it, to sit fasting before the refreshment he pro- 
vided for others. 

Just as he was true to himself in life so has he been in literature. 
No pedantry (we must say this with a certain reservation), no need- 
less apparatus, no anxious elaboration, but perception in repose. A 
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philosopher is a reasoner, and Mr. Santayana’s logical sense is of the 
keenest; but his style embodies good judgment, not reasoning, the 
verdict, not the evidence — something of the oracular vein he ad- 
mired in the early Greek philosophers. He does not fancy the creaking 
machinery of proof or analysis. He will not try to refute, he tells us. 
““The age of controversy is past.”” He will not strive or cry. Discern- 
ment is enough. He will not even try to convince, or labor with the 
reader’s mind; readers may take the thought or leave it. He is not 
indifferent to intellectual sympathy from others, if it comes, but he 
will not go out of his way to secure it. Mill said long ago that oratory 
was addressed to us, while poetry was only overheard, being ad- 
dressed by the poet to himself or to his familiar sprite, or not ad- 
dressed at all, but left as a work of art to be admired if the passer 
chose. ‘Oratory is heard, poetry is overheard.” Mr. Santayana is a 
poet, and even in prose he is, as it were, “overheard.” In a volume on 
art he mentions the sufficient private pleasure the artist has in evoca- 
tion. His own mind seems chiefly contemplative, without the ardor 
of action or of reformation. If he writes criticism, as of American life, 
it is not “constructive criticism’; he has no educational or other 
proposal of means to make it better. The style does not sensibly press 
forward to conclusions, does not possess executive quality; is rather a 
series of contemplative pauses; insomuch that it is often far from easy 
to keep the thread in hand. We must remember that he began by 
writing sonnets. Again, he deals little in illustration, does not go out 
into the fields of fact and gather instances. He will not busy himself 
with irksome detail. A wave of the arm, as it were, to the reader 
suffices. No work better deserves to be called “philosophy in an arm- 
chair.”” The concrete appears for the most part only in the happy 
figures that now and again arise in his mind. He does not set forth the 
doctrines of others to which he refers; he assumes that the reader 
knows them already. The work cannot be popular, despite its literary 
grace, nor is it intended to be. The large ideas, the phrases laden with 
meaning, are luminous to the author’s mind and that is sufficient. It 
is enough that they are in themselves intelligible, it is not strictly 
necessary that they should be understood. It may be that at times 
he relishes just a little the moving upon a plane of expression above 
the common mind. Perhaps half unconsciously, here too, he draws 
away from the multitude. “In the ether,” he says, disclaiming con- 
troversial argument, “‘are no winds of doctrine.” The ether, then, 
is the element in which his mind elects to dwell. 
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It adds to his distance from the multitude and even from most 
educated readers that in pages not intended for technicians only there 
are terms of technical philosophy that do not pass current in litera- 
ture and leave far behind those who do not happen to have learned 
the lingo of modern metaphysics. In his distaste for painstaking 
analysis he will, moreover, offer a difficult idea in the guise of an 
allusive metaphor or two without a name, as in the remarks on pages 
22, 23 apparently on the dialectic of Hegel — one example from a 
hundred in this book. It is the easy writing that passes on the labor 
to the reader. The triple obscurity of technical secrets, phrases over- 
charged with meaning, and contempt for the concrete grows to a 
mannerism too redolent of the den, even if it is a flowery den, and 
unwelcome in English literature, so often marred by mannerism. 
(There are exceptions in his writing, such as the greater part of 
“Three Philosophical Poets.”’) It is the last thing that would, at 
the outset, have been expected of Mr. Santayana. In a measure his 
development in expression has been a disappointment. It might have 
been hoped that he would equal the lucidity, simplicity, and natural- 
ness of Matthew Arnold, to whom in spirit he is go near akin — as in 
verse he often does. “The men of culture,” says Arnold, “are the true 
apostles of equality. The great men of culture are those who have had 
a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying from one end 
of society to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of their 
time; who have labored to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, 
uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to humanize it, to 
make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated and learned, yet 
still remaining the best knowledge and thought of the time.” They have 
a passion to make the idea social, to feel themselves standing shoulder 
to shoulder with others and seeing “eye to eye.” Mr. Santayana is un- 
touched by the passion for diffusing the best ideas and making them 
prevail; if he gives thought a graceful expression, it is at the behest of 
his own fastidious taste, not to make it accessible to other men. And 
in consequence, as Arnold suggested would ensue, his own “culture” 
suffers. Its balance is disturbed, equal communication with others be- 
ing cut off; its sense of its own relative possessions is swollen, no longer 
objective or safe; he gives the rein to his talent for contempt and deli- 
cious art of calling names; in the end we have, instead of the justice and 
sanity based on self-mastery that we should expect from him, the arbi- 
trary pronouncement of a strongly marked temperament — a thing 
at enmity with the soul of philosophy. So this is what, contrary to 
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earlier hopes, we see in him; the emergence of a powerful and assertive 
spirit whose utterances must be considerably discounted, and can 
readily be discounted, by reference to the simple and comprehensible 
type of human nature from which they proceed. Alas! that “philoso- 
phy” should so largely still remain below the standards of science, that 
it should remain the self-expression and self-assertion of temperament. 
Genuine philosophy is simply a matter of getting one’s self out of the 
way and taking pains. The only detachment that is admirable is 
detachment from one’s self, not from others — from the prepossessions 
of one’s own mind. 

That he should have sent us down out of the ether a chapter on 
William James — what a joyous event! William James and George 
Santayana were a contrast almost too absolute and perfect to be real. 
To be sure they enjoyed each other, though in different degrees. 
James always delighted and exulted in Mr. Santayana, his junior by 
a score of years, the perfection of his mental quality, the perfection 
of his type, though never for a moment surrendering to his opinions 
or attitude. “‘There’s the shiningest fish in the sea,” he once said, 
nodding after him. ‘The greatest man in Harvard University,” he 
dropped musingly on another occasion, gazing into some deep re- 
gion. Again, “that smoothly swimming fish.” Mr. Santayana’s 
satiric wit played freely, at times, about the heads of any or all 
of the principal figures around him, with never a touch of sore- 
ness or sourness. One could not help recalling the sonnet of his 
youth: 

“The crown of olive let another wear; 


It is my crown to mock the runner’s heat 
With gentle wonder and with laughter sweet.” 


But this wit never flashed about the head of William James, of whose 
humanity and gracious spirit, of whose genius and whose own wit, 
he always had a measure of real appreciation. In this chapter, 
fundamentally patronizing, but also unsparing, he is sincerely trying 
to patronize a little less than usually. The last page records a moving 
and beautiful memory. 

But let us hear them discourse under full sail about each other. 
‘What is a good life? Had William James, had the people about him, 
had modern philosophers anywhere, any notion of that? I cannot 
think so. They had much experience of personal goodness, and love of 
it; they had standards of character and right conduct; but as to what 
might render human existence good, excellent, beautiful, happy, and 
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worth having as a whole, their notions were utterly thin and barbarous. 
They had forgotten the Greeks, or never known them.” 

The deficiency of which the entire assemblage of modern philoso- 
phers is here accused is this. They are very ready as moralists to tell 
us to exert ourselves — they may even add, for the welfare of man- 
kind — but they cannot tell us what welfare is. In other words, they 
cannot tell us what kind of life people would be living if they had 
attained welfare; they cannot tell what distribution of interests, what 
management of impulses, will under the conditions of this world yield 
happiness. Their notion of welfare, such as it is, is “thin and bar- 
barous” because it wants the rich elements of repose, of the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, of the calm understanding of life and the world; but 
chiefly because it wants that great and richest element of welfare 
which Mr. Santayana after Plato makes central, the joy in perfection. 
Not that we must or can see perfection in the concrete or with the 
senses, but that we can divine or adumbrate it with the mind’s eye, 
according to its true standard and ideal, to which in life it attains 
only in fragments. Every concrete beauty or excellence or harmony 
or happiness or understanding can be enjoyed the more if it takes us 
beyond itself to the pure and perfect Good of which it is a slight em- 
bodiment or manifestation. We should discern and enjoy the good in 
its true nature, whether it exists visibly about us at the moment or 
not. This is simply the doctrine of the contemplative worship of 
God, familiar to Mr. Santayana from his Catholic training, turned 
into Platonic language and deprived of the faith that God has any 
reality save as an ideal of the mind. His accusation seems to be sub- 
stantially correct. ‘What we call modern philosophy has too much 
neglected the questions, What are the constituents of welfare, and, 
How are they to be attained? That is because modern philosophy 
has been thinking of a man as a moral agent rather than as a re- 
cipient of good and has therefore thought of him very imperfectly 
even as a moral agent. But it must be added that Mr. Santayana 
has not repaired the neglect. What he offers is highly abstract. Its 
value depends on how we apply and adjust it in the midst of life. 
He does not descend into life and supply the essential clues. He 
writes like one who thinks it would be bad taste to come too near 
his subject; he must be detached from that too. He gives us every- 
thing of guidance except to tell us what turns to take, how to find 


our way. 
What James condemned in Mr. Santayana’s view was triple: (1) 
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this very notion that God was a mere idea in our minds which we can 
worship, but which cannot help us, instead of a reality seeking to re- 
alize Himself in our world; ! (2) the strange deficiency of interest in the 
welfare of others, the disposition to advise a partial weaning of our- 
selves from human affections, and from the resolute endeavors that 
would carry welfare to all; the tendency to retire from manful life to a 
shrine of the imagination and seek the chief Good there, forgetting 
that we are instruments by which that Good may work and realize 
itself in the world; let us say, his adapting to himself the ideal of a 
contemplative religious order, without the vital element of prayer; 
(3) the placid rules for living, the temperate Hellenic orthodoxy, 
the prudential mildness and caution, afraid to take up the cup of 
life lest it should scald him, ruling out with decisive distaste so 
many deep-reaching passions, aspirations, and experiments in life. 
Seeing James one day shortly after his “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience” had come out, Mr. Santayana crossed the street and said 
to him with a friendly smile, “You have done the religious slumming 
for all time.” “Really?” answered James genially; “that is all slum- 
ming, is it — all those experiences are of the slums?” “Yes,” was 
the answer, “all.” In repeating this James chuckled to himself: 
“Santayana’s white marble mind!” 

But here enters James himself, in the “Letters” which have just 
appeared (writing at an earlier date than this incident and three 
years after the Spanish War): “The great event in my life recently 
has been the reading of Santayana’s book [“ Poetry and Religion”’]. 
Although I absolutely reject the platonism of it, I have literally 
squealed with delight at the imperturbable perfection with which 
the position is laid down on page after page; and grunted with 
delight at such a thickening up of our Harvard atmosphere.... 
I now understand Santayana, the man. I never understood him be- 
fore. But what a perfection of rottenness in a philosophy. I don’t 
think that I ever knew the anti-realistic view to be propounded with 
so impudently superior an air. It is refreshing to see a representative 
of moribund Latinity rise up and administer such reproof to us bar- 
barians in the hour of our triumph. I imagine Santayana’s style to be 
entirely spontaneous. But it has curious classic echoes. Whole pages 
of pure Hume in style; others of pure Renan. Nevertheless, how 


1 We are on this point stating James’s view simply. Our object is to compare 
two Harvard personalities, not to urge for our own part in this place a philosophic 
difference nor to analyse its nature, except on the human side. 
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fantastic a philosophy! —as if the ‘world of values’ were independent 
of existence. It is only as being, that one thing is better than another. 
The idea of darkness is as good as that of light, as ideas. There is more 
value in light’s being. And the exquisite consolation, when you have 
ascertained the badness of all fact, in knowing that badness is inferior 
to goodness, to the end — it only rubs the pessimism in. A man whose 
eggs at breakfast turn out always bad, says to himself, ‘ Well, bad and 
good are not the same, anyhow.’ That is just the trouble. Moreover, 
when you come down to the facts, what do your harmonious and in- 
tegral ideal systems prove to be? in the concrete? Always things 
burst by the growing content of experience. Dramatic unities; laws 
of versification; ecclesiastical systems; scholastic doctrines. Bah! 
Give me Walt Whitman and Browning ten times over, much as the 
perverse ugliness of the latter at times irritates me, and intensely as I 
have enjoyed Santayana’s attack. The barbarians are in the line of 
mental growth and those who do insist that the ideal and the real are 
dynamically continuous are those by whom the world is to be saved. 
But I’m nevertheless delighted that the other view, always existing in 
the world, should at last have found so splendidly impertinent an ex- 
pression among ourselves. .. . He is certainly an eztraordinarily dis- 
tingué writer. Thank him for existing.” 

After all, Mr. Santayana might have given us the same fundamen- 
tal philosophy with a widely different development and human issue. 
We are, according to him, to conceive the perfect good and worship it. 
This should become our deepest satisfaction and unfailing resource. 
The good and the beautiful may be exemplified in human beings, but 
never perfectly or satisfactorily. It is from them chiefly that we form 
by abstraction the ideal of the perfectly Good and Beautiful, which is 
higher than any of them; to it alone the mind should retain entire 
devotion. For this devotion it must purify and disentangle itself from 
any unreserved or unqualified passion or affection for a human object. 
The Platonic spirit “is favorable rather to abstraction from persons 
and admiration of qualities.” “The tendency to impersonality is 
essential to the ideal.” Since our treasure is in the ideal, which noth- 
ing can take away from us, our soul’s peace is secure. It is not haz- 
arded upon any mundane affection, upon the tie to any other soul. 
Thus the highest good of life is attainable without regard to outer 
circumstances, to the fortunes of other beings, or the progress of 
society. This philosopher is accordingly little interested in future 
progress and takes a temperamentally “conservative” and, as it 
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were, unenterprising view of its prospects. He speaks of “the fatal 
antiquity of human nature.” He does not mean that it is worn out, 
but that we know too well what may be expected of it, we have long 
since fathomed its possibilities. (We have by no means fathomed its 
possibilities, says William James.) 

Starting from this base, however, Mr. Santayana might have come 
out in a far different human region. If we worship the perfect good 
and make it our centre, then we must imitate or reproduce this per- 
fect good, so far as in any wise we can, in our lives. The interest 
and contemplation we direct toward it will purify and ennoble. For 
to worship is to count what we worship supremely desirable and choice- 
worthy. Since the ideal of perfect good must include in itself the 
sympathy and fellow-feeling that value and care about every life in 
the world, we shall seek to grow in that quality and embody it. 
The ideal will, in the act of worship, deepen its roots and strength in 
us; the perfect good will as it were flow into us; we shall become its 
instruments. So far, then, from the love of the perfect good coming 
between us and other human beings, weaning us from a too complete 
affection for them, it will reénforce that affection, reminding us that 
the ideal attitude toward them would be a far heartier interest than 
ours. To care for humanity is to desire its welfare and we are thus at 
one stroke recalled from detachment to the life of service in this world. 
Mr. Santayana’s remark that “in every tenement of clay, with no 
matter what endowment or station, happiness and perfection are 
possible to the soul,” and that “all that is requisite is that we should 
pause in living to enjoy life,” etc., containing a partial truth, as it 
does, ignores the clutch of poverty, disease, foul environment, the 
unappeasable outcry of the flesh. James was a doctor. He could not 
forget the tenement of clay and its fateful influence on the “happiness 
and perfection” of the soul — nor even the tenement of brick and 
fetid, narrow rooms. Mr. Santayana could have started from the 
same conviction as he does and, following a more logical path, have 
emerged at a far greater height. Setting out from the principle that 
pure Good, discerned in its true nature by the mind, should be an 
object of the soul’s devotion and the surest centre of its happiness, he 
would have reached a position, not of favoring mere contentment, 
resignation of troublous effort, and private spiritual luxury, but 
wisest labor for the general life. The inner vision of the highest good, 
and the outer service of mankind, the reconstruction of the visible 
order of the world, would have appeared, as they are, inseparable. 
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Thus, even without a broader basis, with nothing but his own mu- 
tilated and lame religious theory to help him, he could at least have 
got so far as to substitute a philosophy of help for his present philoso- 
phy of helplessness. Why did he turn away from that development? 
Because he did not want it; he turned away by the instinct of tem- 
perament. No reasons are given for the curious position of the ideal 
in his system — an esthetic rainbow floating across the fountain of 
life — except a few crotchets, metaphysical or psychological, not 
thrust upon him by logic, but seized upon because congenial to his 
feeling. There could not be a prettier instance of a constant deviation 
of the compass under the magnet of constitutional taste. 

There is nothing America needs so much as a fearless and fully en- 
lightened criticism of her life and civilization; criticism is a priceless 
product in literature which has been too little developed amongst us. 
Many of Mr. Santayana’s delightfully witty observations are just. 
But assuredly he is one of the last amongst highly gifted writers 
of the day who should attempt a critical estimate of “‘character and 
opinion in the United States.” With certain of the chief traits that 
leaven American life, with its hope, its enthusiasm, its delight in the 
experience of action, with its eager sympathies, its humanitarian 
enterprise, its feeling for equality, its available moral energy, its 
belief that the ship of humanity could be steered, he is out of tune. 
It is curious that the numberless human ties to this country should 
not have lent him the intellectual sympathy to appreciate these 
things. He could say of the American, as Hamlet of Yorick, “‘A thou- 
sand times he has carried me upon his back.” But his intelligence is 
imprisoned by his temperament. There is a distinct impression upon 
us that, if the spirit of his philosophy had reigned, Columbus would 
never have crossed the ocean and the colonists would never have 
risen against the British domination. Much of his commentary con- 
sists in describing familiar facts from an unfamiliar angle of vision, 
studiously chosen, and in an acidulated style.!- Much consists of esti- 
mates, true and obvious, which numerous observers, both native and 
foreign, had expressed before him. Did we need a seraph-sage, de- 
scending from the ether, to tell us this? Much suggests that he is 
making a little information, and an observation that never went out 


1 It is to be regretted that he permitted himself the caricature, in great part both 
acrid and feeble, of his associate of many years, Josiah Royce. Not even certain 
excellent remarks on the subjects of which Royce wrote, or the few true readings of 
one or another aspect of the man himself, excuse the general malperception or the false 
details of fact. 
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of its way, go as far as they will stretch. All is obscured by the pro- 
tective habit of sending forth judgments from behind a screen. The 
standpoint of principle and of comparison from which they are uttered 
is silently assumed, not thrown open and exposed to the appraisement 
of vulgar eyes. The distinguished accents issue from a lofty and in- 
terior place of repose; the profane are not permitted to come nearer. 
The reader is impressed and, it may be, spellbound, but he cannot 
by such a method be deeply instructed. 

Being little fitted to understand American life, he is not less un- 
fitted to estimate William James. Just as Mr. Santayana has a gift 
for disdain, so had James a gift for appreciation, and both have loved 
to exercise their gift. James lighted up the depths of human per- 
sonality because he cared for it, it glowed with value and interest in 
his eyes, even in its most unlikely specimens. Thereby he lighted up 
the latent powers of men. And thus he revealed the possibilities of 
life and showed them richer than we had assumed. He made us live in 
a larger world, more teeming with diverse resources. His interest was 
in seeing these called forth and making their full contribution to life. 
He blew away the prejudice, the numb routine, the snobbish super- 
stition that will not accept discovery and power if they come from 
the ill-educated, the “irregular,” the abnormal, the wicked, or the 
crude. He showed us the flimsy stitching of custom that prevented 
us from shaking out our minds. He did not, like Mr. Santayana, have 
a complete philosophy, but he had more complete materials for a 
philosophy. He thought that time and experience alone can complete 
our philosophies. His mind was larger than any known system. 
Mr. Santayana has “the completeness of limited men.” James was 
perhaps not greatest as a writer though he was the most important 
contributor to philosophy as well as, of course, to psychology, that 
this country has produced. He was not even greatest as a teacher, 
at least in the ordinary sense. He seldom adequately expressed him- 
self in formulated analysis and he knew that it was so. He regretted 
that he had not had the training in early youth by which his mind 
would have fallen into the creases that make such work easier. As 
it is, he is an uncertain analyst; sometimes in the highest tradition 
of English philosophy, sometimes — perhaps in the next breath — 
curiously loose, vague, undiscriminating. He assailed some of the 
best philosophic causes in the world. He is great in philosophy not 
for the most part by his formulas or his analyses — splendid contribu- 
tions as some of them were — but by his tendencies. And when he 
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clung to his truths and insisted on them, they were never the letter of 
his formulas, they were his tendencies. What he felt, and with jus- 
tice, was the importance of moving in their direction. James was 
greatest as a man, or mind; greatest in his resources and back- 
ground; in those responses and awakenings to the unexpected idea or 
glimpse which are in all men so deeply revealing. Here, in the warm, 
inner region of imagination and perception, through the bold and light- 
ning-like far flash of his insight and discovery, he seemed amongst 
the greatest of human beings. His mind had returned from many 
places where Mr. Santayana’s had never been. The whole taste of his 
quality was richer, his flame more ruddy, his heart more profound. 
Missing so much that is vital in James, Mr. Santayana for the very 
same reason misses what is most vital in religion. He has a hundred 
remarks of interest about the spirit of Christianity — only he has a 
tendency to forget the part played in it by something called love. 
Because the “varieties of religious experience” portrayed in the book 
are so often “distorted and turbulent,” he relegates them to the 
spiritual slums. They are not “normal.” It is distasteful to see the 
soul so disarranged, disheveled, and perturbed. Now the thing that 
marks those experiences is that in them comes into life a power that, 
taken merely as a “‘ psychological” force, can make this world over. 
There is a note of transformation in them. The Highest is not for 
them, as for Mr. Santayana, a rainbow floating across the fountain 
of life and powerless to work any change upon its direction or its 
force. The Highest is “the power that worketh in us” toward the 
realization for all men of what they need. That power has, indeed, 
in many such experiences been obscured, disfigured, obstructed, and 
tortured by a thousand errors and a pathetic ignorance. “The dark 
night of the soul’’ has been so black largely because the light of in- 
telligence did not shine there. None the less the eruption of higher 
force for good that they represent, “the rushing torrent of the river 
of God,” was rightly singled out by James as of supreme religious 
interest. It is the fresh completeness of inspiration, the “blaze 
of impulse,” the leap of the soul with all its strength in a new direc- 
tion, that fascinated him. All James’s cherished theories — “free 
will,” “the will to believe,” “pluralism,” “pragmatism,” “radical 
empiricism” — meant for him what the Church calls “newness of 
life.” They meant a possible emancipation from what he conceived 
as the cramping clutch of the past — though he also emphasized the 
treasure of the past. They meant the possibility of “genuine nov- 
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elty”’ in our experience, the blowing of a fresh wind, the breathing of 
an indescribably new atmosphere. This thought he loved and to it 
he resolutely clung. Exactly what Mr. Santayana means by his 
phrase, “the fatal antiquity of human nature,” that is, the idea 
that we have sounded its depths and gauged the limits of its achieve- 
ment — together with the idea that since it cannot achieve much it 
had better retire for its gratification to imagination and thought — it 
was against exactly this that he threw the whole force of his intel- 
lectual life. He was filled with the sense of the tremendous possibili- 
ties of sound achievement that now exist. Every day illustrates the 
truth of this persuasion. We cannot but be alive to it, and face the 
hard facts and hard work through which alone these possibilities can 
be realized, if what we seek is, not our private mental delectation 
alone, but the regeneration of society. James’s definite theories are 
not seldom defectively conceived and argued. He cannot in definite 
philosophy be our master and guide. But this fundamental percep- 
tion of his thought was true and momentous. It befitted the coun- 
try to which he belonged and the time that was approaching. 


WALLACE CLEMENT SABINE. 
By JEROME D. GREENE, ’96. 


E E cared not, when the call of duty came, 
To reckon how, by husbanding his power 
He might make life the longer by an hour, 
But rather made its quality his aim. 
To Science true, indifferent to Fame, 
Of manhood brave and fine the perfect flower, 
Of rectitude and strength a very tower, 
. He left a priceless heritage — his name. 


O Prodigal of gifts so great and rare! 
Your mind attuned to catch the sound of Truth 
And make it audible to listening youth, 

No gain yc . counted that you could not share. 


Thus having lived, how else could he have died 
Who loved his fellow-men all else beside. 
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THE PLAN OF THE FOUNDERS. 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON, ’06. 


HE revival of the discussion of the tutorial system at Harvard, 

together with the correspondence concerning the terms “‘college” 
and “hall” in the Nation of 1895,! and elsewhere, leads me to connect 
the two subjects in your pages. Bearing in mind the admirable paper 
by Mr. Albert Matthews, ’82, which appeared twenty years ago in 
Dialect Notes, and his statement in a recent letter that, in the time 
which has since elapsed, he has seen nothing which runs counter to the 
conclusions there expressed, I am bold enough to assert my belief that 
the founders of Harvard College intended that in time other colleges 
should grow up beside the first, making a university in the English 
sense (a collection of Colleges) rather than in the Continental sense 
(a collection of Faculties); and that this development was thwarted, 
because the College did not outgrow the administrative bounds of an 
English college for nearly two centuries and a half. During the last 
third of the nineteenth century, the attention of the Harvard authori- 
ties was focused on the strengthening and expansion of the graduate 
departments (the Faculties); and the development of other American 
universities along the same lines makes the question one of more than 
local interest. 

It must not be forgotten that the founders, in so far as they were 
university men, were graduates of English universities, and that the 
organization best known to them was the “collection of Colleges.” 
Mr. Matthews has elearly shown, in his article above referred to, 
that the word “college” was applied to the early college buildings, 
not only at Harvard, but at Yale, Princeton, and elsewhere. He 
has also shown that these buildings were colleges in the English sense: 
that is, many — if not all — of them had sleeping-quarters, kitchens, 
dining-rooms, and even a library. Mr. Matthews makes the distinc- 
tion between the word “college” as applied to a building, and to an 
administrative unit; but he does not always keep the distinction in 
mind. When he says that the word “college” was finally supplanted 
by “hall” (the term applied to the dormitories at Cambridge now) 
he forgets that the College still exists: it grants degrees; the under- 


1 Vol. txt, pp. 293, 327, 346, 362, and 387. Cf. the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
1904, pp. 244-46, and Dialect Notes for 1900 (11, pp. 91-114), to which Mr. Matthews 
has referred me. 
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graduates are officially considered members of the College; and the 
official name of the Corporation is “the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College.” It is true that the name is no longer applied to 
the buildings — unless, colloquially, to the group of buildings as a 
whole — but the college has not, even officially, become obsolete. 

Not only has the word “Fellow” in the above phrase changed its 
meaning in our Cambridge, but “Hall” (the dining-room in an English 
college) has come to mean “dormitory” — not a room, but a building, 
where men sleep, as well as study. If Holworthy Hall had a dining- 
room, a kitchen, a buttery, and a common-room, it would be prac- 
tically an English college (as far as the physical side of a college 
goes): in other words, an American “dormitory” is equivalent to the 
studies and bedrooms around an English “quad.” The original 
Harvard College resembled an English college even more; and when, 
in the seventeenth century (as Mr. Matthews points out) the word 
“university” was applied to Harvard, there were two colleges besides 
the original Harvard College: “‘Goffes colledge” and the Indian Col- 
lege. The presence of more than one college was enough to suggest the 
name “university” to men brought up in Cambridge (England); 
and the public was not aware that, from the point of view of adminis- 
tration, there was only one college. 

In America we find the name of a university frequently differing 
from the name of the place where it is located. There is nothing to tell 
the stranger that Harvard is at Cambridge, Yale at New Haven, Co- 
lumbia at New York, or Johns Hopkins at Baltimore. There is nothing 
in the name to connect Dartmouth College with Hanover, Smith with 
Northampton, Vassar with Poughkeepsie, or Brown with Providence. 
Princeton and Chicago, Bryn Mawr and Wellesley, are examples of 
the minority of educational institutions which take their names from 
the town in which they are situated: Amherst and Williams are ex- 
amples of the college located in a place named after the founder of the 
college. The majority of American colleges and universities take their 
name from their founders — there is no way of knowing where the 
University of Iowa, or Indiana University, is situated, or that the 
University of California is at Berkeley, the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, or the University of Wisconsin at Madison, short of 
looking the matter up: for these universities are named after their 
founders — the State — and not after the towns where they have 
been placed. The only Continental parallel which comes readily to 
mind is the Sorbonne — officially, the Faculté des Lettres of the 
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University of Paris — which popularly bears the name of Robert de 
Sorbon, its founder. The converse — as Mr. Lewis S. Gannett, 713, 
has pointed out in a letter — is found in Germany, where the place- 
names are almost all really nicknames. ‘The University of Berlin is, 
or was, properly the K@nigliche Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitit; 
Bonn, the Kénigliche Rheinische Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitit; 
Munich, the Kénigliche Bayrische Ludwig-Maximilians Universitit; 
Heidelberg, the Grossherzogliche Rupprecht-Karls Universitit. The 
names so appeared on all official documents. What the republic may 
have done to the university nomenclature I do not know, but I doubt 
if it has penetrated that deep.” This tendency is paralleled by the 
Harvard habit of substituting “Cambridge” for “Harvard” in daily 
speech. Elsewhere in Europe, the universities take their name from 
the town where they are located: Ziirich, Pisa, Lyons, Oxford—the 
list could be continued indefinitely. 

Parallel to King’s College, Cambridge; is King’s College, the early 
name of Columbia; Mr. Matthews has pointed out that at the College 
of New Jersey (later Princeton) the first Hall was named Nassau Hall, 
after Governor Belcher had refused the honor of having it named after 
him. Such names as “‘the College of New Jersey” and “the College 
of Rhode Island” suggest the State Universities; and we may note 
that one of these institutions took its present name from the town in 
which, after two removes, it finally settled, while the other became 
known as Brown University, after a generous benefactor.' 

The reason for the anomalous state of affairs in American nomen- 
clature is easy to trace, because it has a logical historical develop- 
ment. Such names as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and Smith are parallel 
to Balliol, King’s College, Peterhouse, Magdalen, Newnham, and 
the other colleges at Oxford and Cambridge — names chosen by the 

1 Mr. Matthews suggests that had Governor Belcher allowed the hall to be named 
after him, we might now have Belcher University instead of Princeton University; but 
it is to be observed that Princeton did not become Nassau University. “Old Nassau” 
cherishes the name of this Hall in Princeton songs, while “Harvard” suggests less the 
Hall of that name than the institution, to most of us who meet it in songs. This may be 
due to Gilman’s “‘Fair Harvard’’; to a member of the Class of 1811, the word connoted 
the institution rather than the building; but one should note that during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries Hollis, Massachusetts, Stoughton, and Holworthy Halls 
had grown up to house the students at Harvard College. The name Yale College, writes 
Mr. Matthews in a letter, ‘though applied to a building in 1717, was apparently first 
applied to the institution about 1740 (I cannot recall the precise date).’’ He notes that 


Yale was originally merely “‘the Collegiate School”; Dartmouth, “Moor’s Charity 
School’’; and the University of Pennsylvania originally ‘‘the Philadelphia Academy or 


College.” 
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founders, if not those of the founders themselves. The English 
university is a disembodied organization, which examines and grants 
degrees; most of the teaching is done by the colleges. It was, therefore, 
quite natural for an Englishman visiting the colleges scattered through 
the Connecticut Valley, to suppose that the students went to Yale 
for their examinations — it being the nearest university — and that 
the degrees were granted by the same institution. He did not realize 
that the reason our colleges grant degrees, is that for years the college 
did not grow into a university, but remained a small administrative 
unit; and that when it did grow, the university was a collection of 
Faculties, or graduate departments, rather than of Colleges. 

Under paragraphs recording “Vacations at Dartmouth College” 
and “Vacations at Harvard College” in the Farmer’s Almanack for 
1795, we find the following announcement: ‘The Medical Lectures, 
in the University of Cambridge, commence on the first of October, and 
on the first of April.”” Harvard University is again called “the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge” in the same publication for 1797, when the 
editor announced the commencement of the medical lectures ‘‘on the 
first Wednesday in October annually,” in otherwise the same phrasing. 
This name occurs in several subsequent issues of the Almanac. The 
list of college vacations recorded in 1805, includes those of “Harvard 
College,” “Dartmouth College,” ‘Providence College,” “ Williams- 
town College,” and “‘Middlebury College” — while below, under a 
heading “Medical Lectures,” we find an announcement of the lec- 
tures at “Cambridge University” and “Hanover University.” 

There is, of course, nothing official in this nomenclature; but the 
Almanac reproduces popular usage, and indicates that by the end of 
the eighteenth, and the beginning of the nineteenth, century, there 
was a tendency to speak of colleges by the name of the town where 
they were situated, unless they were considered universities — 2.e., 
places where students could get training in the professions.! 

I do not forget that, even in the seventeenth century, there were 
at more than one institution of learning several buildings called 
“colleges”’; but the administration was that of one college, with its 
Dean and other officers. There are some English colleges which have 
a membership of two or three hundred; and all the students therein do 
not live under one roof, or around the same quadrangle. This was the 


1 Professor Kittredge has told me that he used to hear the buildings in the Yard 
referred to as “the colleges” by the townspeople, to whom the phrase had appar- 
ently descended by an oral tradition, and Professor Hurlbut is my authority for stat- 
ing that this phrase is still current, outside the College community. 
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case at Harvard in the early days: some of the students lived in Har- 
vard College, and some in Goff’s College — but the administration 
remained that of a single college. Nor was the need of more than one 
college felt at Cambridge as late as 1870, when, if I repeat correctly 
the memories of an alumnus, the candidates for the Freshman class 
were examined for two days at University Hall, and on the third day 
President Eliot met them, shook hands with each, and told him 
whether he had passed or not. At that time, the classes averaged a 
hundred men; they took all their courses together — one did not find 
Freshmen sitting beside Seniors, and Juniors beside Sophomores, as 
under the elective system — so that a class-spirit developed sponta- 
neously, the natural sequence of four years spent in close companion- 
ship, with none of the artificiality and unwieldiness of the present 
class organization, which sometimes seems to be in need of a pulmotor, 
now that other means of distilling class spirit have gone out of fashion. 

In the years between 1870 and 1900, the College — that is, the 
undergraduate body — grew from about four hundred to over two 
thousand; but no change in administration was made. This was be- 
cause the attention of the authorities was turned to the development 
of the graduate departments — the Faculties; and so a university in 
the Continental sense emerged at Harvard, together with the cult of 
the Ph.D. I do not pretend to say that this was a bad thing: my 
point is, that it runs counter to the plan of development which the 
founders had in mind. 

During the years of President Eliot’s régime at Harvard, the Dane 
Law College and the Medical College, together with the other pro- 
fessional schools, were developed into strong Faculties, and the Con- 
tinental idea of a university was almost unconsciously adopted by the 
country in general. Such a foundation as the Tuck School, at Dart- 
mouth, illustrates one of the ways in which a university may grow; 
with the addition of professional schools the college gives an increasing 
number of different degrees, and feels that it deserves the distinction 
of the title “university.”’ It is conceivable that some time we shall 
see a Dartmouth University — the college would not grow into a 
University of Hanover. The different schools which grew up under 
the protection and control of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College naturally took the name Harvard,! and this growth had, of 
course, begun before Dr. Eliot became President. 


1 Mr. Matthews notes, in a letter, that “Harvard was frequently late in the eight- 
eenth century, and early in the nineteenth century called ‘the University at’ or ‘in [not 
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When President Lowell succeeded Dr. Eliot, in 1909, it became 
evident to the most casual observer that the importance of the College 
was to be emphasized; and during the last decade, there has been pur- 
sued a perfectly coherent policy of educational reform much of which 
centres around the undergraduates. There are now at Harvard two 
Assistant Deans (each of whom has charge of two classes), beside the 
single Dean of our day, who is freed from much routine warning 
and reprimanding. These officers have the assistance of such officials as 
the Regent, who appoints the proctors, and who supervises the policy 
of undergraduate clubs and other student organizations. Furthermore, 
the elective system has been modified into one demanding more re- 
sponsibility and more independent thinking on the part of the student. 
President Lowell built the Freshman Dormitories, which approach 
(physically) the English colleges, with their common-rooms and dining- 
halls. He introduced the experiment of tutors (which had already 
been made at Princeton) in the Department of History, Government, 
and Economics, with a required General Examination for Seniors. 
The tutors were appointed to help men prepare for this general exami- 
nation. Then, in 1919, it was decided to extend this general examina- 
tion system to the entire College, beginning with the Class of 1922. 
“This means,” writes Mr. Frederick L. Allen, ’12, Secretary to the 
Corporation, “that there will be tutors in most, if not in all, the De- 
partments. What is going on here is a gradual change in the methods 
of instruction designed to bring the Faculty and students closer to- 
gether, to shift the emphasis from the lecture to the conference, from 
the test of memory to the test of thought. Harvard is moving slowly 
toward something which perhaps will be a modified equivalent of the 
English tutorial system.” The new system is being built up piece 
by piece beside the old structure of the elective system, in such a way 
that the old structure holds together and carries its burden, while the 
new one is being tested and developed. 

While it would not be very difficult to superimpose the English 
college system on the American undergraduate college, it does not 


of, unless perhaps occasionally] Cambridge.’ And it has been called a ‘university’ 
almost from the time of its founding. I have before me references under the dates 1647, 
1654, 1659, 1677, 1689, 1702, 1711, 1724, 1762, etc. In short, as used in this country, 
there was apparently no difference of any sort or description between the words college 
and university until well into the nineteenth century.” I have already indicated that to 
the English-trained public, the name university suggested a group of collegiate buildings, 
whether or not the administration of these “colleges” was distinct. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that not only the Bachelor’s, but also the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees are conferred by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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follow that the tendency at Harvard is to supplant the latter with the 
former. Conditions to-day, springing naturally from the small college 
of the past, show the need of alteration; and if changes toward the 
English college system develop, we may feel that they are in accord 
with the ideas held by our forefathers, who were trained in English 
colleges, and who supposed that universities on this side of the ocean 
would develop along similar lines. 

It may well be that the future American university will combine 
the English and Continental conceptions, and be a collection of some- 
thing approaching “‘colleges”’ (in the English sense) beside the Facul- 
ties or Schools, which have been developed here during the last. 
century. The latest of these to be founded is the new School of 
Education — which shows that the authorities are not, with all their 
care for the College, blind to the needs of the graduate depart- 
ments. This combination is being met by our English cousins, who 
at Oxford are joining to the colleges a course leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. 

The two systems can live side by side, on both shores of the Atlan- 
tic; and it is interesting to observe that as we tend toward the develop- 
ment of the college system, the English are drawn toward an experi- 
ment in graduate departments. 


RUBBING ELBOWS WITH LABOR. 
By IRVING ROSENBLOOM, ’23. 


O-DAY, more than ever, the problem of labor looms up on the 

horizon of social thought and endeavor. The growing restlessness 
of great groups of workers, the increasing size and strength of the 
trade unions, the marked tendency toward concerted action — all 
these have profoundly affected American economic and political 
thought. In the many manifestations of deepened interest in the 
labor question, there is often the temptation to deal with labor as a 
class, to ignore the individuality of the laborer from which such things 
as class consciousness and labor organization draw their vitality. 
This practice leads to the formulation of erroneous principles of labor 
relations, and tends toward the advancement of solutions of the 
labor problem which are wholly lacking in that sympathetic under- 
standing of the emotions and feelings of the working people which is so 
necessary for real industrial progress. 
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It was partly a desire to rub elbows with labor in the “raw” that 
prompted me to accept a position last summer in the shipping depart- 
ment of Chicago’s largest heat-treating establishment. The nature of 
the work and of my duties, the classes of labor employed, the problems 
that confronted the owners, were all conducive to my acquiring a 
wealth of information on labor individuality. 

The working conditions in this plant were somewhat similar to 
those uncovered in 1909 by the Pittsburgh Survey in its investiga- 
tions of the steel industry. The greater part of the work was carried on 
in a long, narrow room, crowded with batteries of heating and anneal- 
ing furnaces, liberally interspersed with oil and water plunging vats. 
The basic operations in heat treating and hardening are the heating 
of steel bars and parts to high temperatures, and then plunging them 
into oil and water tanks. In this plant, steel bars and die blocks 
weighing up to two thousand pounds were handled, and when it is 
remembered that during the larger part of the process they were in a 
state of almost white heat, the difficulties accompanying the various 
operations can be partly realized. 

When all the furnaces were going at full blast, the furnace room re- 
sembled a corner of inferno. The gloomy atmosphere was oppressively 
laden with fumes that caused one to choke and gasp, though all doors, 
windows, and skylights were open. The deafening roar of the gas 
furnaces and sand-blasting machines, the billows of pungent smoke 
from the oil furnaces, the clouds of carbonizing dust, the crackling of 
the oil as glowing bars were lowered into it, the sweating, half-naked 
crews rushing about unloading furnaces heated to 1800° Fahrenheit, 
all combined to make a scene both weird and depressing. In the sum- 
mer, the furnace “‘gangs,” drenched in perspiration, would cool off, 
during short respites, under the blazing sun. In winter, zero blasts 
swept through the main room, so that the men were alternately 
frozen and roasted. One wondered what attractions could hold hu- 
man beings among such disagreeable and obviously health-wrecking 
surroundings. 

The ten-hour day shift was composed equally of white men and 
negroes, while the eleven-hour night shift consisted entirely of white 
men. During my first week I inquired of the day foreman as to the 
nationality of the men under him. 

“Mostly Polacks,” he answered carelessly. “And believe me, I 
have n’t got much use for a Pole. They’re always dissatisfied, grum- 
bling, and bunching to chew the rag about more money. Of course, 
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there are exceptions. Look at little Charlie over there. Does the 
work of three men. Never kicks, never has to be told what to do, and 
is always as cheerful as you make ’em.” 

In the course of the next week I made a careful inquiry among the 
men as to their nationality, and found that there was only one Polish 
worker on the entire day shift, and that almost all the men were of 
Russian and Ukrainiandescent. “‘Charlie,” who had been pointed out 
as an exception to the general worthlessness of Poles, was a pure 
Ukrainian. And yet some of the men “higher up” claim practical 
knowledge of the workers, and are quick to resent advice from mere 
“theoretical”’ reformers. 

The presence of a large number of negroes on the working force of 
the plant is a typical instance of what is taking place in many North- 
ern industries. The labor vacuum caused by the sharp decline in 
immigration and general shortage of man-power during the war 
brought about the rapid migration of thousands of Southern negroes 
to the industrial centres of the North. Industries that had employed 
a very small percentage of colored workers, such as the Chicago meat- 
packing plants, the big mail-order houses, and the foundries, now be- 
came flooded with negro help. In many of their departments negro 
workers entirely supplanted the white employees. To-day, though 
there is a labor surplus and immigration is far past its normal level, the 
negro worker still retains his foothold in Northern industrial society. 
Why? Our day foreman gave a succinct explanation. 

“Negro labor,” he said in answer to my query, “is better in many 
ways than foreign labor. In the first place, it is more dependable. 
You never see negroes getting together in bunches and running down 
the bosses, grumbling and kicking about anything and everything. 
They don’t do their work as if it gave them a pain in the stomach. 
They’re not Bolsheviks. Just look at ’em over there. Smilin’ and 
happy as a bunch of kids. And then, they understand English. Now 
take a foreigner. When you ask one to do something he does n’t like, 
he shrugs his shoulders and says, ‘No understan’, boss, no understan’.’ 
But if you tell him his pay is knocked down or that he’s being docked, 
he understands you damn quick. Oh, I know they'll tell you that the 
negro is a slow worker and all that. But I’ve got two bucks that I'll 
match up against any four white men. Look at little Jerry over here. 
He used to be a janitor. Now he’s earning seven dollars a day doing 
piece-work, and he’s almost twice as fast as the white man doing the 
same work on the night shift.” 
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It is only fair to say that the foreman was prejudiced in favor of the 
negroes as a result of some labor troubles which had occurred at the 
plant about two months before my arrival. The personnel of the es- 
tablishment at that time had been entirely white. The men, though 
unorganized, had selected a committee to approach the owner for a 
raise in pay amounting to about five cents an hour. The owner had 
refused to grant the increase, and so the men had struck. While the 
strike was in progress, a group of the strikers who had been loafing all 
day and who were half-intoxicated, gathered near the factory and 
began venting their displeasure by throwing bricks through the win- 
dows. The head chemist, through whose window a brick came sailing, 
answered with his revolver, killing one of the men. Although most of 
the strikers eventually came back at a two-cent per hour raise, and 
although the owner of the factory did everything in his power to 
guarantee a comfortable income to the widow and children of the dead 
man, there was still a noticeable residue of hatred and bitterness on the 
part of some of the men. 

While it is true that a few of the negro workers were models of tire- 
less energy, and that some of them were very dexterous on piece-work, 
on the whole they were not so efficient or productive as the average 
white laborer. By comparing the number of white men assigned to 
certain tasks before the strike, with the number of negroes engaged on 
the same task after the strike, it could be seen that it required nearly 
twice as much negro labor as white labor to accomplish a given job. 
And yet, to watch the gangs of negroes as they scurried about with 
red-hot carbonizing pots, or as they tussled with the huge tongs in the 
shriveling heat before the open furnaces, gave one the impression of 
high-tension efficiency. 

The negro furnace crews afforded a fascinating field for study. 
They seemed like children, bubbling over with infectious smiles and a 
good-humor that all the hard labor in the world could not suppress. 
Some of them were fine physical specimens, broad-shouldered, and 
heavily muscled. No matter how disagreeable the task they would 
keep up a continual chatter, accompanied by shouts and loud laughter. 

“Get ’em while dey’re hot. Get ’em while dey’re hot,” would 
bellow the husky leader of the crew, as he reached into the roaring 
furnace with his tongs to draw out a dazzling pot. 

“Tce! Ice! Nice hot ice,” would shout one of the crew. 

“G’wan, Sam, pick dat up wif yo’ hands. Ah’ll bet yo’ all a bottle 
ob real moonshine dat yo’ can’t lift it nohow.” 
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““G’way, man. Jes’ keep yo’ moonshine. Ah doan want no’shine. 
Ah wants ma hands. Pick it up yo’self. Go head. Pick it up yo’self.” 

“Drag it away!” yells the gang leader, adding a list of choice invec- 
tives for emphasis. As the rest of the crew hurry to empty the metal 
contents of the pot into the tanks, and truck the empty pot away, he 
leans against his tongs and wipes the sweat from his begrimed face 
with a handkerchief of unrecognizable color. 

One of the negro workers informed me that his highest ambition 
was to get back to his wife in Arkansas and resume his regular occupa- 
tion. 

“What is your regular occupation?” I asked. 

“ Makin’ moonshine,” he answered with a broad grin. “Dey’s big 
money in dat dese days. An’ dey ain’t no hustlin’ and sweatin’ lak 
in dis hole.” 

“Tf your home is in Arkansas, what are you doing up here?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, I’se travelin’. Last winter I was up in Washin’ton.” 

“What part of Washington?” 

“Centralia,” he replied. “I had a shoe-shinin’ stand dar.” 

“Were you there when the trouble occurred between the American 
Legion and the I.W.W.?” 

“You bet I was, and dat’s one ob de reasons I got out ob dar 
mighty quick.” 

“What really happened up there?” 

“Well, you see de papers dey ain’t print it anything lak it really was. 
Dem ’merican Legion men were out to get de J.W.W., and dem I.W.W. 
men knew it, an’ so when de parade came by de hall, and when de men 
in de parade made fo’ de doah, den de shootin’ commenced.” 

I was interested to learn the reaction of some of the workers to the 
various classes of radical propaganda circulating in the United States, 
so I asked this man his opinion of the I.W.W. 

“Dem I.W.W.,” he replied, “it seems to me lak dey all want ebery 
man to be equal. Dey doan want no rich men.” 

“What do you think of that idea?” I pursued. 

“Well, ah doan know,” he answered vaguely, and I saw in his eyes 
a light of bewildered helplessness. 

“You know,” he added, “up in Washin’ton, dey found quite a few 
daid men layin’ ’round the country, an’ so it were n’t safe to open yo’ 
trap against dem I.W.W. Fo’ dat matter, it were n’t safe to say much 
fo’ dem when any dem ’merican Legion men were aroun’.” 
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By interrogating other negroes in a similar manner, I secured a great 
deal of amusing information. Upon adding up the number of years 
that Jerry, at different times, told me he had worked at various places, 
I found that he was one hundred and fifty-seven years old. “Ol’ Dad,” 
who was in reality about sixty-five years old and did the work of any 
two men, claimed to be ninety years, and confessed that he had had 
twenty-six children by two wives. 

“Two pair o’ triplets, three sets o’ twins, and the res’ one at a 
time,” he would explain in detail, although from time to time the 
number of twins and triplets varied. He also claimed to have six toes 
on each foot, but when pressed for proof, refused to take off his shoes. 
A queer old man he was — born in slavery — and after watching him 
toil in the intense heat for ten hours a day, six days a week, I failed to 
see what he had gained by being liberated. His “freedom” was of a 
strange sort. 

The white men on the day shift, while not presenting so interesting 
a study as the negroes, were nevertheless far more difficult to analyze 
and understand. Americans and foreign-born alike, they performed 
their allotted tasks quietly, with little comment, and with varying 
degrees of efficiency. They lacked the childlike manners of the negroes, 
but did their work with the grim earnestness of men appreciating the 
fact that necessity has no favorites. To them there was nothing 
romantic, nothing attractive in their daily routine. They punched 
the time-clock because they needed the money, and they worked fast 
when spurred on by a bonus. They talked cordially, almost sub- 
serviently with the “boss” to his face, and as often as not cursed him 
behind his back, although I don’t believe they really hated him. 
Theirs was a dislike for his misuse of power rather than for any defect 
in his character. 

The attitude of the white workers toward the incoming negroes was 
on the whole one of tolerance. Perhaps they did n’t appreciate the 
significance of the change; perhaps they knew, but were indifferent. 
At any rate, there was no friction between the two groups, and it is 
almost needless to mention that there was no attempt to isolate the 
negroes socially, for there are no social lines among those who work 
at heavy and disagreeable tasks. This is brought out by an incident 
connected with one of the negro workers, “Ol’ Dad,” the sixty-five- 
year-old crew-leader, who had been missing from his accustomed place 
for two weeks. His position was filled by another negro, and the work 
went on smoothly. I was surprised one day to have an old, twisted 
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man approach me in the shop and ask for money. My first impression 
of him was that of a decrepit beggar, but upon close examination I 
recognized in the trembling creature before me the stalwart husky who 
a few weeks before had been doing two men’s work. 

“Yassah — it’s Ol’ Dad,” he quavered. “‘Ah’s been laid up wid de 
rheumatiz in ma lef’ laig, but ah’s gettin’ better now. Yassah — it’s 
Ol’ Dad. Ah need some money fo’ ma rent, an’ de boys, God bless ’um, 
are helpin’ me. Ah’s down dis time, but Ah’ll come back yet, Ah’ll 
come back.” 

Later I found that all the men in the shop had contributed their 
little bit to the old fellow, and that the white men had given more than 
the negroes. All had given cheerfully and voluntarily, and to me there 
was no more inspiring sight than that of a Russian, hardly able to 
speak English, patting an old negro on the back and wishing him a 
speedy recovery. “Ol’ Dad” never came back. He was a piece of 
industrial junk. 

During the latter part of my stay at the factory an important 
primary election was held in Chicago, in which the forces of Mayor 
William H. Thompson were fighting against a “reform faction” in the 
Republican Party. It was interesting to note the reaction of the work- 
ers toward this election. Despite the fact that all the Chicago news- 
papers were thundering against the Thompson nominee, and charac- 
terizing him as a tool of the “Thompson Tammany,” they did not 
succeed in arousing sufficient opposition to defeat the well-oiled 
machinery of the Thompson faction. The most important cog in the 
Thompson machine was the solid support he received from the negro 
wards, which caused ar: unsavory epithet to be attached to the mayor’s 
name. 

The white workers in the plant did not evince much interest in the 
election, largely because most of them were not citizens and were 
unable to vote. The few that could vote were in favor of Thompson, 
because he was supposed to be fighting the traction magnates who had 
“‘boosted”’ the surface-line fares from five cents to eight cents. They 
reasoned that inasmuch as all the Chicago papers opposed Thompson, 
and as all the papers were liars, Thompson was all right. 

The negroes, on the other hand, were worked up to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm about the election. They had all pledged their support 
to Thompson, and they carried on a vigorous campaign among 
their white co-workers, in an attempt to gain more votes for their 
candidate. 
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I asked one worker, a man who had seen actual service in France 
with the 8th Infantry of Chicago, a colored regiment, his reasons for 
supporting Thompson. 

““Yo’ bet I’m goin’ to vote fo’ Thompson,” he answered, grinning. 
“‘My wife, my mother and father, my uncles and aunts, all my sisteh’s 
and brothehs we’se all goin’ to vote fo’ Thompson’s man. Thompson 
is a man fo’ de people, he is. Why, if he wanted to he could be a 
millionaire. He could stick a million or two million dollahs right in 
pocket jes’ lak dat,” and he waved his large hand expressively. 

“But he doan want no money. He’s got plenty. He’s lookin’ out 
fo’ de people, he is. Why, any ob dem big magnets come up to Thomp- 
son an’ say, heah’s a million dollahs, an’ keep yo’ mouth shut; we’se 
goin’ to raise de fares, an’ he’d throw it right back in dere faces. Dat’s 
de kind ob man he is.” 

In their almost childlike simplicity many negroes like this man 
accept the utterings of political demagogues as the gospel truth. Cheap 
politicians, taking advantage of the gullibility of such colored voters, 
and playing on their cupidity by liberal promises of patronage and 
favors, are able to secure control of the municipal government in 
Chicago and retain their grip in the face of the most bitter opposition 
of nearly every other element. 

The white workers, while not so easily duped, were on the whole 
uninterested in politics. Most of them were dissatisfied with their 
wages, and some of them exhibited radical leanings. These men re- 
ceived a bare living wage; their work was disagreeable, arduous, and 
health-wrecking; the hours of employment were long, and the men 
were unorganized and had no voice in the affairs’ of the company. 
Similar conditions are common in all the large industrial centres in 
the United States. The Inter-Church investigation revealed them in 
the steel mills of Pennsylvania at the time of the last steel strike. 
The constant unrest and disturbances in the Gary and South Chicago 
districts, the outbreak in Passaic, the uprisings in West Virginia and 
southern Illinois, all point to basic maladjustments of our industrial 
machinery, that are continuing to degrade great masses of laborers 
and breed strife and industrial warfare. 

Do the men “at the top” ever rub elbows with the atomic compo- 
nents of their ““man-power”’ to ascertain the living conditions, the 
emotions, the aspirations of the men “at the bottom”? Or do they 
close their eyes to the ugly facts, and turn their energies to attempts 
to bring back the “good old days,”’ when unions were not, when un- 
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employment was the rule and not the exception, and labor was not so 
annoyingly dissatisfied? 

Picture Judge Gary, complacent at having crushed the recent steel 
strike, seated in his office, with the comfortable knowledge of his 
power, his wealth, his material comfort, and saying: “Labor is asking 
too much. We are in danger of an autocracy of labor.” 

And then picture “Ol’ Dad”’—a labor autocrat — begging for money 
with his: “Ah’ll be right back on the job. De ol’ man ain’t out yet.” 

Two extremes? Yes, but they leave a bitter taste. 


1620—1920.! 
By L. B. R. BRIGGS, ’75. 


EFORE him rolls the dark, relentless ocean; 
Behind him stretch the cold and barren sands; 
Wrapt in the mantle of his deep devotion, 
The Pilgrim kneels, and clasps his lifted hands: 


“‘God of our fathers, who hast safely brought us 
Through seas and sorrows, famine, fire, and sword; 
Who, in Thy mercies manifold, hast taught us 
To trust in Thee, our leader and our Lord; 


**God, who hast sent Thy truth to shine before us, 
A fiery pillar, beaconing on the sea; 
God, who hast spread Thy wings of mercy o’er us; 
God, who hast set our children’s children free, 


**Freedom Thy new-born nation here shall cherish; 
Grant us Thy covenant, unchanging, sure: 
Earth shall decay; the firmament shall perish; 
Freedom and Truth immortal shall endure.” 


Face to the Indian arrows, 

Face to the Prussian guns, 

From then till now the Pilgrim’s vow 
Has held the Pilgrim’s sons. 


1 Delivered on December 21, 1920, at the Pilgrim Tercentenary exercises, at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 
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He braved the red man’s ambush; 
He loosed the black man’s chain; 
His spirit broke King George’s yoke 
And the battleships of Spain. 


He crossed the seething ocean; 

He dared the death-strewn track; 

He charged in the hell of Saint Mihiel 
And hurled the tyrant back. 


For the voice of the lonely Pilgrim 
Who knelt upon the strand 

A people hears three hundred years 
In the conscience of the land. 


Daughter of Truth and mother of Courage, 
Conscience, all hail! 

Heart of New England, strength of the Pilgrim, 
Thou shalt prevail. 

Look how the empires rise and fall! 

Athens robed in her learning and beauty, 
Rome in her royal lust of power — 

Each has flourished her little hour, 

Risen and fallen and ceased to be. 

What of her by the western sea, 

Born and bred as the child of Duty, 
Sternest of them all? 

She it is, and she alone 

Who built on faith as her corner stone; 

Of all the nations none but she 

Knew that the truth shall make us free. 
Daughter of Courage, mother of heroes, 
Freedom divine, 

Light of New England, star of the Pilgrim, 
Still shalt thou shine. 


Yet even as we in our pride rejoice, 
Hark to the prophet’s warning voice: 
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“The Pilgrim’s thrift is vanished, 
And the Pilgrim’s faith is dead, 
And the Pilgrim’s God is banished, 
And Mammon reigns in his stead; 
And work is damned as an evil, 
And men and women cry, 
In their restless haste, ‘Let us spend and waste, 
And live; for to-morrow we die.’ 


And law is trampled under; 

And the nations stand aghast, 

As they hear the distant thunder 
Of the storm that marches fast; 
And we, — whose ocean borders 
Shut off the sound and the sight, — 
We will wait for marching orders; 
The world has seen us fight; 

We have earned our days of revel; 
‘On with the dance!’ we cry. 

‘It is pain to think; we will eat and drink, 
And live — for to-morrow we die. 


““*We have laughed in the eyes of danger; 
We have given our bravest and best; 
We have succored the starving stranger; 
Others shall heed the rest.’ 
And the revel never ceases; 
And the nations hold their breath; 
And our laughter peals, and the mad world reels 
To a carnival of death. 


‘Slaves of sloth and the senses, 
Clippers of Freedom’s wings, 
Come back to the Pilgrim’s army 
And fight for the King of Kings; 
Come back to the Pilgrim’s conscience; 
Be born in the nation’s birth; 
And strive again as simple men 
For the freedom of the earth. 
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“Freedom a free-born nation still shall cherish; 
Be this our covenant, unchanging, sure: 
Earth shall decay; the firmament shall perish; 
Freedom and Truth immortal shall endure.” 


Land of our fathers, when the tempest rages, 
When the wide earth is racked with war and crime, 
Founded for ever on the Rock of Ages, 

Beaten in vain by surging seas of time, 


Even as the shallop on the breakers riding, 
Even as the Pilgrim kneeling on the shore, 
Firm in thy faith and fortitude abiding. 
Hold thou thy children free for evermore. 


And when we sail as Pilgrims’ sons and daughters 
The spirit’s Mayflower into seas unknown, 
Driving across the waste of wintry waters 

The voyage every soul shall make alone, 


The Pilgrim’s faith, the Pilgrim’s courage grant us; 
Still shines the truth that for the Pilgrim shone. 
We are his seed; nor life nor death shall daunt us. 
The port is Freedom. Pilgrim heart, sail on! 


BIOGRAPHY IN LETTERS. 


The Letters of William James. Edited by his Son Henry James. In 
two volumes. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. [1920.] 

TueEsE letters of William James make an amazingly interesting 
book, giving as they do to an extraordinary degree the charm of his 
personality. When one thinks how easy it is to make a biography 
tedious, how the Procrustean necessity of two volumes often tends to 
the accumulation of trivial details, one must be grateful that these 
letters are so well presented. The life of a literary man is generally 
devoid of thrilling incidents, he occupies himself with thinking and 
putting down his thoughts on paper, there is no need of tedious state- 
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ment. We have read the man’s writings and no description of his 
uneventful outward life can put him before us so well as his letters. 
In them we see sufficiently what he did from day to day and very 
clearly his way of thinking, the underlying attitude of his mind. In 
these volumes we have the life itself and can follow the direction and 
progress of William James’s intellectual growth. A more interesting 
subject it would be hard to imagine. We have given us the means of 
gratifying our curiosity about the unfoldings of a remarkable mind. 
We have a full but never tedious statement of the facts of James’s 
life, told in the simplest manner, with no obtrusive detail. One cannot 
speak too highly of the tact and discretion’ with which this part of 
the work is done; nothing could be better. The letters too are ad- 
mirably chosen and arranged to show James’s many-sided nature and 
the story of his mental and intellectual advance. We have a rare 
subject treated with rare skill. The letters, too, of a rare kind are well 
chosen and admirably arranged. 

Throughout his life there was little in which James was not inter- 
ested. In his early days he had almost everything; while studying 
science he read poetry, and he never wholly lost his interest in paint- 
ing. He tasted all the general literature of his time even when his 
eyes were dim and his hours for reading but few. It was science that 
he first studied seriously, and these letters show his gropings in that 
direction, but it did not wholly fascinate him. He always seemed 
much more a bright man studying science than a brilliant scientist. 
He worked at chemistry, at comparative anatomy with Jeffries Wy- 
man, in the field with Agassiz; he studied medicine and took the degree 
of M.D., but his heart was in none of these things. His roving life, 
the irregularity of his earlier studies, his father’s precept and example 
teaching unconventionality all made him a sort of free-lance casting 
about for some occupation that should really hold him. The decision 
was delayed by a lamentable break-down of his health in the winter of 
1867-68, bringing with it besides the deterioration of his eyes, in- 
somnia, nervous dyspepsia and melancholy. These grim companions 
waited on him for many years and were always ready to fall upon him 
and interrupt his work. In spite of this serious handicap, he accom- 
plished a great deal, as the College well knows. Beginning with his 
great book on Psychology and with his teaching of the subject, he then 
turned his attention to philosophy, a subject that had always at- 
tracted him. During his lifetime and in good part under his inspiration 
there grew up in the college a department of philosophy of singular 
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importance. Professor James’s colleagues have told the world how 
much they admired him, and, with appropriate reservations, his 
philosophy, for it is a peculiarity of this science, or art, or branch of 
thought, that no philosopher agrees very far with any other. 

This, briefly stated, is his life, and how full of interest it was, 
though meagre of incident these volumes show. The gradual story is 
told in his letters that begin in 1861 when he was a scientific student in 
Cambridge, and already grappling with every young man’s problem, 
what shall be the aim of his life, and they run on to the end. Few 
men have written so many letters, and far fewer still such brilliant 
ones. Brilliancy is just wliat marks them. They are without exception 
written in a style of great distinction, a gift born with him; they are 
often full of eloquence and always charming with their delicious 
humor. They show an intelligent mind ever at work, detesting things 
learned by rote and always aiming at accurate statement. Thus 
(Vol. I, p. 213), he writes: “Prague is a city — the adjective is 
hard to find; not magnificent, everything is too honest and homely — 
we have in fact no English word for the peculiar quality that good Ger- 
man things have, of depth, solidity, picturesqueness, magnitude and 
homely goodness combined.”’ There we have the man perceiving what 
he wanted to say, and groping for the right word to express it. It is 
seldom that he hesitates and he never shines with a cold brilliancy. 
The charm of a mind open to many impressions and capable of giving 
them utterance is obviously what makes the good writer, and that 
William James was from the beginning. Every letter is a masterpiece 
of its kind. His playfulness, though later never so abundant as before 
the collapse of his health, was always fascinating. He had a bubbling 
joyousness that was simply delightful. His interests were manifold, 
as he showed when he turned from science to painting, from that to 
medicine, and so to psychology and from that to philosophy. His 
opinions on many subjects wavered greatly; he was like the rest of us 
in that respect, he saw things from different sides on different days. 
This was not capriciousness, but a very active intellectual curiosity 
and an inclination to distrust any opinion already formed. 

This intellectual curiosity made him a most interesting being, it 
rendered him desirous of comprehending all sorts and conditions of 
men, and all varieties of thought. It led him to distrust conventional 
opinions, to question generally accepted solutions of difficult ques- 
tions. He detested all forms of intellectual snobbishness, of academic 
pedantry, indeed he distrusted all orthodoxy. 
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Generally free-lances of this stamp blaze with ignorance, but William 
James’s education, though miscellaneous, had brought him into rela- 
tion with the best the world had to offer. I well remember how, years 
ago, he was busying himself with things of light and leading, how he 
talked of Schopenhauer and Renan when their names were generally 
unknown, how wide was his cultivation. He approached life from 
many sides and with an insatiable curiosity. He examined it as a man 
of science, he pried into it with the aid of his psychology and finally 
essayed to solve its problems with the aid of philosophy. Many of the 
letters deal with philosophic questions which always had great fascina- 
tion for him, but of the significance of these discussions a rank phi- 
listine cannot speak. To him the whole subject is incomprehensible. 
He cannot help noticing that while in everything else there are wide 
regions where opinion is unanimous, in philosophy there exists no 
room for anything but discussion which is generally futile. At any 
rate, the discussion entertains even the ignorant reader. 

The philosophic department of Harvard College during its most 
brilliant years shows us four or five men full of sincere admiration for 
their colleagues’ brains and of distrust of their philosophic tenets. 
Undoubtedly that perpetual disagreement was infinitely more stimu- 
lating to teacher and student than would have been smug conformity 
to one opinion, but of the nature of their divergent opinions the reader 
must judge for himself, with the result perhaps that he will thus 
devise a new philosophical system of his own. , 

These letters are enchantingly human because they show the 
variableness of the writer’s opinions, sometimes approving and then 
opposing, as the point of view changes. The selection might have been 
made to show a straight, unswerving course of thought but, we must 
continually insist, it would have been inaccurate; William James 
never held obstinately to a thing because he had said it, but rather held 
that only a reason to look at it from another side; he was not awed by 
his own authority. To an outsider it seems as if this seething depart- 
ment of philosophy was perhaps the most truly living one in the college. 

Along with this unacademic freedom of opinion there existed a most 
unacademic freedom of expression. The letters are full of the most 
amusing chaff, the humor is bewitching. It is delightful to find 
framed in a biography so hearty a being, so full of sympathy and com- 
prehension, so devoid of prejudice. The letters are a precious contri- 
bution to literature. They put before the reader one of the most 
delightful of human beings and one most curiously intelligent. There 
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is no more interesting sight than the development of an eager, brilliant 
mind, and that spectacle is granted us most generously in these 
two volumes. They put before us with remarkable clearness William 
James’s vivid personality. 


*Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari 


Quam tui meminisse!” 
Thomas S. Perry, 66. 


A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. Edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. 


THESE letters are interesting in a variety of ways — for the impor- 
tance of the events with which they deal, for the exceptional literary 
quality that distinguishes them, and for the revelation that they af- 
ford of the characters of two brothers, Charles and Henry. The contri- 
butions of the father, the Minister to England, are relatively meagre; it 
is the letters of the sons that carry the story on, always with an engross- 
ing liveliness. One cannot read many pages without becoming aware of 
the contrast in character between the two brothers who exchanged let- 
ters of a fullness and with a frequency that it is to be feared do not 
often mark fraternal correspondence. Inevitably Henry suffers some- 
what in the comparison — the stay-at-home brother always suffers by 
comparison with the brother who goes to war. Perhaps the discontent 
which receives expression in many of Henry Adams’s letters was due 
to a sense of impotent dawdling in the Minister’s train while the issues 
were being settled upon battlefields rather than in diplomatic councils. 
His brother Charles, before he entered the army, displayed in his 
letters a censorious tone not unlike that which runs through many of 
Henry’s comments, but it almost entirely disappears after his term 
of active service begins. So it is fair to say that while Henry Adams 
throughout the war and in his life of ease was the victim of circum- 
stances, Charles, enduring hardship and privation, and sacrificing 
finally opportunity for advancement in order to perform what seemed 
to him the nearer duty, was the favored child of fortune. 

The brothers did not refrain from lecturing each other upon occasion. 
Thus, in 1861, before Charles has entered the army and while he is 
still in a complaining mood, we find Henry writing to him: “In your 
last letter I am not a little sorry to see that you are falling into the 
way that to us at this distance seems to be only the mark of weak men, 
of complaining and fault-finding over the course of events... . For 
my own part, I tell you fairly that all the gossip and senseless stories 
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that the generation can invent shall not, if I can help it, shake for one 
single instant the firm confidence which I feel in those who are guiding 
our affairs.” Yet little more than a month later it is Henry who writes: 
“T consider that we are dished, and that our position is hopeléss. If the 
administration ordered the capture of those men (Mason and Slidell) 
I am satisfied that our present authorities are very unsuitable persons 
to conduct a war like this or to remain in the direction of our affairs. 
It is ruin.” Charles in turn writes to Henry as follows: ‘You set up 
for a philosopher. You write letters 4 la Horace Walpole; you talk of 
loafing round Europe; you pretend to have seen life. Such twaddle 
makes me feel like a giant Warrington talking to an infant Pendennis. 
You ‘tired of this life!” You more and more ‘callous and indifferent 
about your own fortunes!’ Pray, how old are you, and what has been 
your career?” And a year later Charles again admonishes Henry: “I 
do wish you took a little more healthy view of life. You say ‘whether 
my present course of life is profitable or not, I am very sure yours is 
not.’ Now, my dear fellow, speak for yourself.” 

It would be wrong to give the impression that brotherly bickerings 
such as these constitute a large part of the correspondence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are infrequent; but the passages seem worth quoting 
for the light they throw on the personality of the two writers. Henry 
was flighty, given to going off at half-cock, brilliant and engaging very 
often, and often morbid. Charles was showing a steadily increasing 
sturdiness and optimism, a toughening of mental and moral fibre. 
And brilliant as Henry’s letters were in their analysis of the influences 
and intrigues at work in England and in their comments on personages 
and events, they ultimately yield in interest to those of the man of 
action. Brisk, vigorous, vivid, always sane and cheerful, Charles 
Francis Adams’s letters from the front deserve to be ranked with the 
best letters from the front ever written. As an example of rapid, 
exciting narrative, the account of the fight near Hartwood (pp. 255- 
263, Vol. I) is a model. Similarly the letter describing the cavalry 
service: “You read of Stoneman’s and Grierson’s cavalry raids, and 
of the dashing celerity of their movements, and their long, rapid 
marches. Do you know how cavalry moves? It never goes out of a 
walk, and four miles an hour is very rapid marching — ‘Killing to 
horses’ as we always describe it... . An officer of cavalry needs to be 
more horse-doctor than soldier. .. . You are a slave to your horses, 
you work like a dog yourself, and you exact the most extreme care 
from your Sergeants, and you see diseases creeping on you day by day 
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and your horses breaking down under your eyes and you have two 
resources, one to send them to the reserve camps at the rear and so 
strip yourself of your command, and the other to force them on until 
they drop and then run for luck that you will be able to steal horses to 
remount your men and keep up the strength of your command... . 
Imagine a horse with his withers swollen to three times the natural 
size, and with a volcanic, running sore pouring matter down each side, 
and you have a case with which every cavalry officer is daily called 
upon to deal. . . . The air of Virginia is literally burdened to-day with 
the stench of dead horses, federal and confederate.” 

We can think of no other book dealing with the Civil War that pre- 
sents so interestingly scenes of life in the field and of the drama of 
diplomacy in London. 


Theodore Roosevelt and His Time. 
As Shown in his own Letters : by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 

WueEn John Morley said that the two most extraordinary things he 
had seen in America were Niagara Falls and Theodore Roosevelt — 
“both great wonders of nature” — he classified Roosevelt with com- 
plete felicity. It is not Roosevelt the reformer, or Roosevelt the 
politician, or Roosevelt the naturalist, explorer, sportsman, author, or 
warrior, to cite a few of the manifestations of that extraordinary be- 
ing, who emerges in the Letters. It is Roosevelt, a great wonder of 
nature, Roosevelt the superman. The impression of him is created not 
by Mr. Bishop’s admiring comments, but by his own copious out- 
pourings on all sorts of topics, which are here for the first time pre- 
sented to the public. According to Mr. Bishop, Roosevelt wrote dur- 
ing his public career 150,000 letters. The selections from this vast 
correspondence which constitute the greater part of Mr. Bishop’s two 
volumes are drawn mainly from the period of Roosevelt’s Presidency 
and from the subsequent years of his life. They reveal an industry, a 
thoroughness, and a mental grasp of innumerable and various matters, 
that few men have surpassed. There is the absorbing story of the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference, which was brought to fruition only 
through Roosevelt’s untiring patience and through his exercise of an 
ingenuity and subtlety that were equal to finding a way out of every 
impasse that arose in the negotiations. Equally interesting is the story 
of the Algeciras Conference, in which Roosevelt behind the scenes 
played a supremely important part. Those two episodes showed 
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American diplomacy at its best. In them both it was Roosevelt, vir- 
tually unaided, who by the strength of his intelligence and personality 
achieved the sound result. 

The recognition of the Republic of Panama, which has been severely 
criticized as a specious act, if not indeed the consequence of dis- 
honest connivance with certain lawless Panamanians, receives lengthy 
and explicit treatment. Roosevelt’s account, supplemented as it is by 
the statements of Hay and Root, seems to vindicate the proceedings 
of the American administration. It was not merely that Panama stood 
for the interests of the civilized world and Colombia opposed them — 
though to most minds that would be reason enough. Secretary Root 
summed up the case: “The revolutionists in Panama were right, the 
people of Panama were entitled to be free again, the Isthmus was 
theirs and they were entitled to govern it; and it would have been a 
shameful thing for the Government of the United States to return 
them again to servitude.” The charge that the Panama Revolution 
was fomented by agents of the United States is shown conclusively to 
be without foundation. The whole affair of the Panama Canal was 
enormously complicated and difficult; and Roosevelt showed in 
dealing with it the same energy, foresight, and tenacity that marked 
his handling of all diplomatic questions. 

With Sir George Trevelyan he carried on an extensive and animated 
correspondence, of which the most notable single feature is the long 
letter that he wrote describing his tour of Europe after his return from 
Africa in 1911, and his impressions of the sovereigns who entertained 
him. “I thoroughly liked and respected almost all the various kings 
and queens I met; they struck me as serious people, with charming 
manners, devoted to their people and anxious to justify their own 
positions by the way they did their duty — it is no disparagement to 
their good intentions and disinterestedness to add that each sovereign 
was obviously conscious that he was looking a possible republic in the 
face, which was naturally an incentive to good conduct. . . . Appar- 
ently what is needed in a constitutional king is that he shall be a 
kind of sublimated American Vice-President. . .. The king’s lack of 
political power, and his exalted social position alike cut him off from 
all real comradeship with the men who really do the things that 
count; for comradeship must imply some equality; and from this stand- 
point the king is doubly barred from all that is most vital and inter- 
esting. Politically he can never rise to, and socially he can never 
descend to, the level of the really able men of the nation. I cannot 
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imagine a more appallingly dreary life for a man of ambition and 
power.” ; 

Examples of Roosevelt’s range and versatility are given in charac- 
teristic letters to Morley, Balfour, and Lord Grey. To Morley, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his Life of Gladstone, he wrote: “Inciden- 
tally, you started me to re-reading Lucretius and Finlay. Lucretius 
was an astounding man for Pagan Rome to have produced just before 
the empire. I should not myself have thought of comparing him with 
Virgil one way or the other. It would be too much like comparing, say, 
Herbert Spencer with Milton, excepting that part dealing with death, 
in the end of the third book (if I remember right).”’ To Balfour he 
wrote like a lecturer on ethnology, on the decadence of nations and 
races, and he supported his generalization by citing parallel phenomena 
in the animal world that took place in South America in the Tertiary 
period. To Mr. Frank M. Chapman he wrote that when he next 
saw him he was going to point out one or two minor matters in con- 
nection with the song of the Bewick’s wren and the looks of the blue 
grosbeak. No other man of our time has so frankly taken all knowledge 
for his province. 

It is unlikely that the letters dealing with the Progressive campaign 
of 1912 will convince any one who has failed to see any justification 
for that movement. On the other hand, the account of the episode 
will no doubt satisfy those readers who followed Roosevelt at the time. 
Whatever opinion one may hold of Roosevelt’s course in 1912, it is im- 
possible not to feel, after reading the two volumes of his letters, that 
he had got out of life pretty much all that it can hold for any man, 
that he gave to others in abounding measure of his strength and wis- 
dom, and that of him Mr. Kipling was fully warranted in writing to an 
American friend, ‘Take care of him. He is scarce and valuable.” 
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AUTOPSIES: A RESPONSIBILITY. 
By ROLFE FLOYD, ’95. 


HE body of every animal and plant has tak#h on its architecture 
chiefly for the purpose of performing its life activities. In its 
physical structure, then, are to be found at once an individual’s possi- 
bilities and limitations. On the other hand, changes in habits of life 
induce changes in structure, or adaptations. 

In the case of disease in man it is the same. Disease has been well 
defined as a perversion of function, and such defects in the activities 
of the body are generally associated with changes in its structure. 
Hence the alterations of bodily structure that occur in a disease often 
explain its symptoms. 

Diagnosis, or the recognition of the nature of a disease, by no 
means ends with the statement of the structural changes present, or 
anatomical diagnosis. It is evidently more intelligent to discover the 
underlying cause which has produced both the structural and func- 
tional departures from health; and it is the goal of present investiga- 
tion to make every diagnosis on the basis of the causative agent and so 
arrive at an etiological classification of disease. Unhappily this result 
lies yet far ahead, and even after it has been obtained it will be no less 
important to appreciate the exact structural changes in a sick man’s 
body in order to understand his symptoms and treat him intelligently. 

Symptoms are learned from the patient’s statement, from observa- 
tion, often aided by instruments of varying complexity, from labora- 
tory and X-ray examinations and so on. From these symptoms the 
properly trained medical intellect guesses at the changes that are 
taking place in the tissues and then further guesses at the cause of the 
illness. Treatment, in general, is effective in proportion to the cor- 
rectness of these guesses. 

Proficiency in diagnosis, then, is the cornerstone of a doctor’s 
efficiency. How may it be developed? 

In very few conditions is a single symptom conclusive in deter- 
mining a diagnosis; and this is quite as true of laboratory and X-ray 
observations asof others. Even when a symptom does certify a definite 
change in structure it gives no guarantee that this change is the only 
or the most important one present. In other words, there is no satis- 
factory way for a physician to know whether his guesses are correct or 
not at the bedside. The surgeon has many opportunities of looking 
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in, but the field of his observation is necessarily limited, and it is not 
generally considered that his diagnostic power is much more accurate 
than the physician’s. 

When autopsies are performed, they nearly always show how the 
symptoms were produced, and they often reveal the cause of the dis- 
ease. They constitute the most effective means of developing facility 
in diagnosis. 

In the United States very few autopsies are performed because of the 
feeling that opening a body after death savors of desecration. At any 
rate, the idea is very repugnant to those suffering bereavement. 
Autopsies in private practice and among the upper classes are rare 
exceptions, and sympathy for the poor has resulted in laws that make 
autopsies very hard to obtain and so restrict their number to a very 
small proportion of hospital deaths. Different laws exist in the various 
States, but in the hospitals of the country at large probably less than 
ten per cent of the cases that die come to autopsy. It is very rare for 
any hospital to run over fifty per cent year in and year out; percentages 
much under ten are frequent. In private practice the aggregate is well 
below one per cent. On the Continent and in England the percentage 
of autopsies to deaths in hospitals is vastly higher, often averaging 
eighty to ninety-five per cent. 

The evil results of the situation in this country are for the most part 
not realized. A physician of fair intellect, average training and 
experience, and adequate autopsy experience should arrive at diag- 
nosing seventy-five per cent of the cases he handles correctly, while 
brilliant men can and do reach ninety per cent and over. But in a 
very large hospital in this country it was found that of the cases that 
came to autopsy during five years (some 4000) the diagnosis made 
during life was correct in only half. These were cases with fatal symp- 
toms, studied under favorable hospital conditions, and the doctors who 
did the guessing were well above the professional average. 

In so far as this furnishes a basis for judgment it indicates that at 
least half the time the doctors in this country do not have an adequate 
comprehension of what ails the patients they are taking care of. 

It is manifestly impossible for American doctors to overcome such 
a handicap; many of us spend our lives collecting a false experience. 
Deprived of the balance-wheel of correct, or at least corrected, diag- 
nosis, medical investigation is liable to stray into unprofitable fields, 
arrive at fantastic conclusions, and recommend treatment that 
proves ineffective if not harmful. 
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The sick of all classes are the worse off, for it must not be supposed 
that physicians of high intelligence, large clinical opportunities, and 
leisure to read and write medical literature can develop their powers 
of diagnosis without an autopsy experience. 

It is happily foreign to our people to force on the poor by law what 
the more comfortably placed refuse to do; so it will not be until the 
majority of our intelligent citizens realize the situation and insist on 
autopsies as a public duty, even in their hour of grief, that the present 
laws can be justly changed and American Medicine come into its own. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


FTER reviewing the work of the Committee on the Endowment 

Fund, and the increase in salaries which the Fund made possible, 

the President points out that owing to the increase in wages, in cost of 

services, and in price of fuel and materials of all kinds, there was a 

deficit of $161,000 for the year, and that this deficit will be more than 

doubled for the current year. The only resource left for meeting the 
deficiency is an increase in tuition fees. 

“Tt is always disagreeable to increase the tuition fee, and the prob- 
lem is by no means without its difficulties. It has been suggested 
that the fee should vary in the different classes in the College, and in 
the different departments of the University, in proportion to the cost 
of instruction; and if education were merely a selfish benefit to the 


-individual, a luxury in which he could indulge if he felt so inclined, it 


might be provided at cost for those who desire it. But it is not for that 
purpose that a university or college is endowed. It confers a benefit, 
not only on the students themselves, but also on the community for 
which it prepares educated citizens and professional men. Being an 
endowed charity, it should, in fixing its fees, think not less of the effect 
on the community as a whole than of the cost or the pecuniary return 
to the student. Moreover, a gradation of fees by cost would make 
education most expensive at some of the very points where it is 
important to the community that it should be given to a few men with- 
out regard to cost. Such a system would raise the fee in the Graduate 
School beyond the means of by far the greater part of the students 
who now attend it, and in some subjects to a point altogether prohibi- 
tive. Perhaps the most rational way of reaching a wise result would be 
to follow the plan adopted in the case of the salaries of professors; 
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to assume that the scale immediately preceding the war bore the 
proper relation to the prevailing level of prices, and then make a guess 
at the probable permanent increase of these, raising the tuition fees in 
that proportion. The guess in the case of professors’ salaries was fifty 
per cent; and there is no reason at the present moment to guess other- 
wise. 

“The objection to an increase in the tuition fee comes mainly from a 
regard for the poorer students. This difficulty has been met at Yale 
by providing that students who have already entered the College 
and who find it a hardship to bear the increase shall be relieved at 
their own request from the additional charge. Judging from the large 
growth in the number of students applying for admission to colleges 
all over the country, the people who desire a college education for 
their sons and daughters, and are able to pay for it, have increased 
markedly. The sons of men living upon small fixed salaries may well 
suffer from raising the tuition fee, and must, by scholarships or other- 
wise, be relieved from it: But there is no reason to suppose that the 
rise in prices — or, to put it otherwise, the fall in the value of money 
— has resulted in making any larger part of the community unable to 
pay fees adjusted to the diminution in the value of the dollar.” 

There has been an improvement in the standard of scholarship. 

“In fact, the occasional complaints from fathers that their sons 
are obliged to work too hard are highly encouraging. They are not 
obliged to work too hard, although they have to work harder in 
College than their fathers did. Such an improvement seems to have 
been general in American colleges within the last score of years, judg- 
ing by the diminution, in popular books and in articles about colleges, 
of wholesale criticism on the ground of the small amount of study re- 
quired of undergraduates. At Harvard the result has been attained by 
stiffening or eliminating the easier courses; by improving the grade of 
assistants and giving more attention to the individual student; by 
rules for the choice of electives, which have caused undergraduates 
to make a more rational selection and consider their choice of studies 
more carefully; and above all, by the higher standard maintained in 
the office of the Dean. Although there is still room for improvement, 
the progress in this respect has been notable. 

“Raising, however, the minimum standard, or even the average 
scholarship, of undergraduates is not enough. It is not less, perhaps” 
more, important to increase the ambition for excellence on the part of 
those capable of achieving it. There are, indeed, very distinct signs 
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that better conditions prevail. The epithets of contempt applied to 
high scholars twenty years ago are now seldom heard, if at all. The 
number of undergraduates who record themselves as candidates for a 
degree with distinction appears to be increasing, and at the moment 
of writing is considerably larger than at the corresponding time last 
year. Nevertheless, if disrespect for high rank in college has gone, the 
amount of respect with which it is regarded is not yet satisfactory. 
Something may be hoped for as a result of the general examinations, 
which bring in competition on a wider scale than marks in individual 
courses; something may be done by exhortation on the part of pro- 
fessors; something from evidence, much of it contained in statistics 
already published, that high scholars accomplish later, on the average, 
more than their less ambitious classmates. But the real desire for 
high scholarship depends upon the attitude of the alumni and the 
public. If the object of college is preparation for life by education, 
excellence therein ought to be better than mediocrity; but this the 
public fails to understand. In England a man’s career at the bar or 
in public life is greatly assisted by taking a high class of honors at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. In France the gateway to success in many 
careers is opened only by a series of rigorous competitive examinations. 
Here the great law firms select eagerly the graduates of our Law School 
who stand highest in rank; but the world does not value in the same 
way the highest scholars in college. Perhaps this is because scholar- 
ship in college does not indicate special training for a career; yet in 
fact it means something not less important. The qualities which ob- 
tain the largest rewards in any profession are often those believed to 
be imparted by a broad general education, such as resourcefulness, 
the ability to see many points of view, and the capacity for imagina- 
tion. If in college we do not give these things, at least to our best 
scholars, we are sadly at fault. If we do give them, high rank in college 
is an indication of the extent to which the student has acquired them. 

“The general examination has been mentioned in connection with 
high scholarship; and it is interesting to observe the effect it has had 
upon the choice of subjects in which the students concentrate the 
greater part of their work. The introduction of the general examina- 
tion has been gradual. For men concentrating in History, Govern- 
ment, or Economics it went into effect for the Class of 1917. In all 
other subjects, except mathematics and the natural sciences, it went 
into effect for the Class of 1922. It is therefore possible to observe 
its influence upon the number of men concentrating in different fields. 
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The general examination has increased in two respects the demands 
made of the student. Instead of being free to forget the ground gone 
over in the courses in his chosen field when he has passed them, he is 
obliged to review them all at the end of his last year; and he is also 
required to read for himself in his chosen field in order to correlate 
what he has had in his courses and fill up to some extent the intervals 
between them. To the less industrious or more timorous student these 
demands were formidable, and the first effect of the general examina- 
tion was to drive the weaker men to seek subjects they considered 
less difficult. Immediately after the adoption of the general examina- 
tion by the Division of History, Government, and Economics, there 
was therefore a marked diminution in the number of students concen- 
trating in that division; but there has been much less shifting upon 
the adoption of the examination by other departments two years ago.” 

Allied to the subject of scholarship is that of college discipline. 

“Parents of students not infrequently complain of the rigidity of 
college discipline in certain respects — that their sons are not allowed, 
for example, to leave early or come back late at the Christmas or 
spring recess. They also worry the college officers by entreating that 
delinquents may be relieved of penalties for the infraction of rules, 
and still more insistently that they may not suffer the consequences of 
grave neglect of their work, or even of serious moral misconduct. 
On the other hand, we hear from business men that graduates fresh 
from college, while possessing excellent qualities, are deficient in 
steady habits of diligence and industry. These two classes of com- 
plaints are inconsistent. It is clearly unfair to encourage young men, 
during four years at a highly impressionable age, in habits of laxity 
and self-indulgence, and then suddenly expect them to show the 
promptitude and exactness necessary in the world of practical affairs. 
Comparisons with foreign universities are here beside the mark, be- 
cause the occupations into which their graduates go are in many re- 
spects different. The parent who strives to break down the standard 
of discipline in the case of a son does both him and the college harm. 
The penalty is not relaxed, because it is prescribed justly, unaffected 
by persuasion; but a needless burden is added to hard-working 
officers, and the son’s sense of duty and responsibility is lowered by the 
effort of the parent to make the punishment for his fault seem unjust. 
The students themselves understand these things perfectly well. If a 
candidate for a college paper sends in a notice of some kind after the 
appointed hour, it is not received. If a member of an athletic team is 
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not on hand when he ought to be, he is not let off easily; and if he is 
eliminated, entreaties by his parents or friends would meet with little 
sympathy. The students know how to hold their comrades up to the 
mark, and that is one reason why the manager of a team learns lessons 
valuable to him later. If college students are to be prepared for life, 
and life in a strenuous community, they should acquire habits of 
diligence and precision while in college. The academic regulations are 
not severe; they leave abundance of time for student activities, and, 
in fact, the greater part of the upper classmen are to-day neither in- 
different nor idle. They are, as a rule, decidedly busy about some- 
thing. The proportion of delinquents in the college requirements is 
not great, but a failure to keep them up to their duties would result 
in a lowering of standard on the part of a much larger number. There- 
fore the regulations should be persistently enforced for all students 
throughout the college years, and both parents and alumni should 
support the college authorities in the formation of habits beneficial 
alike for the student and for the community.” 

A considerable part of the Report is devoted to a discussion of the 
organization of universities and colleges and the relation between the 
faculties and the governing boards. 

“Tf a university or college is a society or guild of scholars why does 
it need any separate body of trustees at all? Why more than learned 
societies which are obviously groups of scholars, and have no such 
boards recruited outside their own membership? One reason is to be 
found in the large endowments of our institutions of learning that 
require for investment a wide knowledge and experience of business 
affairs. In fact, as already pointed out, the vast complexity of a 
modern university has compelled specialization of functions, and one 
aspect thereof is the separation of the scholarly and business organs. 
Another reason is that higher education has assumed more and more of 
a public character; its importance has been more fully recognized by, 
the community at large; it must therefore keep in touch with public 
needs, make the public appreciate its aims, and the means essential to 
attain them; and for this purpose it must possess the influence and” 
obtain the guidance of men conversant with the currents of the outer 
world. 

‘There is a further reason more fundamental if less generally under- 
stood. Teaching in all its grades is a public service, and the adminis- 
tration of every public service must comprise both expert and lay 
elements. Without the former it will be ineffectual; without the latter 
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it will become in time narrow, rigid or out of harmony with its public 
object. Each has its own distinctive function, and only confusion and 
friction result if one of them strives to perform the functions of the 
other. From this flows the cardinal principle, popularly little known 
but of well-nigh universal application, that experts should not be 
members of a non-professional body that supervises experts. One often 
hears that men with a practical knowledge of teaching should be 
elected to school boards, but unless they are persons of singular dis- 
cretion they are likely to assume that their judgment on technical 
matters is better than that of the teachers, with effects that are some- 
times disastrous. Laymen should not attempt to direct experts about 
the method of attaining results, but only indicate the results to be 
attained. 


“Let it be observed, however, that although the governing board is 
the ultimate authority it is not in the position of an industrial em- 
ployer. It is a trustee not to earn dividends for stockholders, but for 
the purposes of the guild. Its sole object is to help the society of 
scholars to accomplish the object for which they are brought together. 
They are the essential part of the society; and making their work 
effective for the intellectual and moral training of youth and for in- 
vestigation is the sole reason for the existence of trustees, of buildings, 
of endowments and of all the elaborate machinery of a modern univer- 
sity. If this conception be fully borne in mind most of the sources of 
dissension between professors and governing boards will disappear. 
At Harvard it has, I believe, been borne in mind as a deep-seated 
traditional conviction. 

“The differences between the ordinary industrial employment and 
the conduct of a society or guild of scholars in a university are wide. 
In the industrial system of employment the employee is paid according 
to the value of his services; he can be discharged when no longer 
wanted; and his duties are prescribed as minutely as may be desired by 
the employer. In a university there is permanence of tenure; sub- 
stantial equality of pay within each academic grade; and although 
the duties in general are well understood, there is great freedom in the 
method of performing them. It is not difficult to see why each of these 
conditions prevails, and is in fact dependent upon the others. Per- 
manence of tenure lies at the base of the difference between a society 
of scholars in a university and the employees in an industrial concern. 
In the latter, under prevailing conditions, men are employed in order 
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to promote its earning power. In a university the concern exists to 
promote the work of the scholars and of the students whom they teach. 
Therefore in the industrial concern an unprofitable employee is dis- 
charged, but in the university the usefulness of the scholar depends 
largely upon his sense of security, upon the fact that he can work for 
an object that may be remote and whose value may not be easily 
demonstrated. In a university, barring positive misconduct, per- 
manence of tenure is essential for members who have passed the pro- 
bationary period. The equality of pay goes with the permanence of 
tenure. In an industrial establishment the higher class of officials, 
those who correspond most nearly to the grade of professors, can be 
paid what they may be worth to the concern, and discharged if they 
are not worth their salaries. How valuable they are can be fairly esti- 
mated, and their compensation can be varied accordingly. But pro- 
fessors, whose tenure is permanent, cannot be discharged if they do 
not prove so valuable as they were expected to be. Moreover it is 
impossible to determine the value of scholars in the same way as that 
of commercial officials. An attempt to do so would create injustice 
and endless discontent; and it would offer a temptation to secure high 
pay, from their own or another institution, by a display wholly in- 
consistent with the scholarly attitude of mind. The only satisfactory 
system is that of paying salaries on something very close to a fixed 
scale, and letting every professor do as good work as he can. In an 
industrial concern the prospect of a high salary may be needed to 
induce the greatest effort; but indolence among professors is seldom 
found. They may, indeed, prefer a line of work less important than 
some other; a man may desire to do research who is better fitted for 
teaching, or he may prefer to teach advanced students when there 
is a greater need of the strongest men in more elementary instruc- 
tion; but failure to work hard is rare. 

“The governing boards of universities having, then, the ultimate 
legal control in their hands, and yet not being in the position of indus- 
trial employers, it is pertinent to inquire what their relation to the 
professors should be. If we bear in mind the conception of a society 
or guild of scholars, that relation usually becomes in practice clear. 
The scholars, both individually and gathered into faculties, are to 
provide the expert knowledge; the governing board the financial 
management, the general codrdination, the arbitral determinations, 
and the preservation of the general direction of public policy. In the 
words of a former member of the Harvard Corporation, their business 
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is to ‘serve tables.’ The relation is not one of employer and employed, 
of superior and inferior, of master and servant, but one of mutual 
codperation for the promotion of the scholars’ work. Unless the pro- 
fessors have confidence in the singleness of purpose and in the wisdom 
of the governing boards, and unless these in their turn recognize that 
they exist to promote the work of the society of scholars, the relations 
will not have the harmony that they should. The relation is one that 
involves constant seeking of opinion, and in the main the university 
must be conducted, not by authority, but by persuasion. There is no 
natural antagonism of interests between trustees and professors. 
To suggest it is to suggest failure in their proper relation to one 
another; to suppose it is to provoke failure; to assume it is to ensure 
failure. 

“The question has often been raised whether nominations for ap- 
pointments should be made by the faculties or their committees, or by 
the president. It would seem that the less formal the provisions. the 
better. Any president of a university or college who makes a nomina- 
tion to the governing board without consulting formally or informally 
the leading professors in the subject and without making sure that 
most of them approve of it, is taking a grave responsibility that can 
be justified only by a condition that requires surgery. The objection 
to a formal nomination by a faculty, or a committee thereof, is that it 
places the members in an uncomfortable position in regard to their 
younger colleagues, and that it creates a tendency for the promotion of 
useful rather than excellent men. A wise president will not make 
nominations without being sure of the support of the instructing staff, 
but he may properly, and indeed ought, to decline to make nomina- 
tions unless convinced that the nominee is of the caliber that ought to 
be appointed. 

““Attempts have been made to define, and express in written rules, 
the relation between the faculties and the governing boards; but the 
best element in that relation is an intangible, an undefinable, influence. 
If husband and wife should attempt to define by regulations their 
respective rights and duties in the household, that marriage could 
safely be pronounced a failure. The essence of the relation is mutual 
confidence and mutual regard; and the respective functions of the 
faculties and the governing boards — those things that each had better 
undertake, those it had better leave to the other, and those which 
require mutual concession — are best learned ‘from experience and 
best embodied in tradition. Tradition has great advantages over 
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regulations. It is a more delicate instrument; it accommodates itself 
to things that are not susceptible of sharp definition; it is more flexible 
in its application, making exceptions and allowances which it would be 
difficult to foresee or prescribe. It is also more stable. Regulations can 
be amended; tradition cannot, for it is not made, but grows, and can 
be altered only by a gradual change in general opinion, not by a 
majority vote. In short, it cannot be amended, but only outgrown.” 

The Report closes with the observation that the University should’ 
for the immediate future perfect its existing departments rather than 
branch out into new fields. 

“The temptation to undertake a fresh enterprise is very strong with 
educational institutions; but if successful it always involves more 
expense than was at first contemplated, and its utility should therefore 
be very carefully scrutinized before it is undertaken. For some time 
to come all the possible resources of the University will be required to 
keep its existing departments at the highest level. They cover now all 
the most important and enduring fields of higher education, and some 
of them are still short of the equipment needed. Even a number of 
buildings are required. The School of Business Administration needs a 
building of its own. It is now lodged in a number of different places, 
inconveniently to itself and the neighbors that it crowds. Although 
not so immediate, the need of the new School of Education for a build- 
ing will become pressing before long. We need at once a large biological 
laboratory — both because the existing laboratories are exceedingly 
cramped, and because the risk of fire that they inevitably bring ren- 
ders it essential to remove them from the Museum with its priceless 
collections. More dormitories also are badly needed, if we are to carry 
out our policy of housing our students as our rival institutions are 
doing in such attractive and efficient ways. There is, perhaps, no 
better or more enduring monument, nothing more impressive as a 
memorial among young men, than a hall for students’ residence. Of 
the needs of a university there is, indeed, no end.” 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
I. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, ’50, LL.D. 1902, was born 

in Boston August 26, 1831, the youngest child of Joseph and 

_ Eleonora Wayles (Randolph) Coolidge. His father was a descendant 

in the sixth generation from John Coolidge of Watertown, who settled 
there about 1630. 

Joseph Coolidge, a great-grandson of John Coolidge, the immigrant, 
moved to Boston and married the daughter of a French Huguenot, 
Anthoine Olivier. Their son, the second Joseph Coolidge, also married 
a French Huguenot. The son of these two, Joseph Coolidge (III) was 
therefore three-quarters of French blood. He married Elizabeth Bul- 
finch of Boston, and it was their son, Joseph Coolidge (IV) (Harvard 
1817), who married at Monticello, Virginia, Eleonora Wayles Ran- 
dolph, the daughter of Thomas Mann Randolph, of Virginia, and of 
Martha Jefferson, the oldest daughter of President Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Coolidge had a sister, Ellen Randolph, who married Edmund 
Dwight, ’44, of Boston, and his brothers were Joseph Randolph (the 
fifth Joseph), (Harvard s. ’48-’50, LL.B. ’54), Algernon (Harvard, 
M.D., ’53) and Sidney (of Harvard Observatory), the last a Major 
in the Regular Army in the Civil War, killed at Chickamauga. 

In 1839, Joseph Coolidge, accompanied by his wife, went to China 
to take charge of the house of Augustine Heard & Co., and Jefferson, 
with his brothers, was placed at school in a suburb of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and stayed there five years. 

In 1844, at the age of thirteen, he was transferred, with his eldest 
brother, to the Blochman School in Dresden, where he was very home- 
sick, but remained until 1847, when he returned to America and en- 
tered Harvard as a sophomore. He was sixteen years old and had 
passed ten years in Europe. He records that he was “small, very shy, 
spoke English with difficulty and was totally unfit to cope with Amer- 
icans and American society.” His views of his countrymen had been 
formed in Europe. He considered them barbarous, believing himself 
to belong to a superior class, and that the ignorant and poor should 
have the same right to make laws and govern as the educated and 
refined was an absurdity. He believed that his education abroad, 
though giving him a knowledge of French and German, had made him 
unfit to be happy or successful in his own country. Entering the 
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Sophomore Class and knowing more than boys of his age usually did, 
he acknowledged that he was led to be lazy and learned but little dur- 
ing the three years that he was at Harvard. He graduated, however, 
in the upper third of a class of some sixty-odd men. 

In 1852 he married Hetty Sullivan, the daughter of William Apple- 
ton, of Boston. They had four children, three daughters and a son, 
T. Jefferson, Jr. (’84). “His business activity at this time will be 
mentioned presently. 

In 1865, his wife’s health being bad, he gave up affairs and took his 
family to Europe for rest and health. They were abroad three years 
and, upon his return in 1868, he made his winter home in Boston, and 
in 1873 built his country house at Manchester-by-the-Sea on a wild 
promontory with beautiful sea views. This Coolidge’s Point was his 
summer home for the rest of his life and, except for a winter in Egypt 
and the winter of ’92-’93 in Paris, his address was Boston until his 
death November 17, 1920. His only son died before him. His grand- 
sons are Frederic R. Sears (’01), T. Jefferson Newbold (’10), T. 
Jefferson Coolidge (’15), Amory Coolidge (’17) and William Apple- 
ton Coolidge (’24). 

He began business in 1850 as a clerk of Mr. William Perkins, an 
old-fashioned merchant, who “thought that his clerks should clean out 
the store, handle the merchandise, copy letters, take account of car- 
goes; in short, that to learn business it was necessary to go through an 
apprenticeship of being porters.”’ This may have moved him to set up 
in business for himself with his classmate, Edmund L. Baylies (’50), 
and afterwards with his friend, Joseph P. Gardner (47), under the 
name of Gardner & Coolidge. This partnership lasted four years and 
survived the financial hurricane of 1857; but Mr. Appleton, his father- 
in-law, then caused him to give up business and take the treasurership 
of the Boott Mills, with a salary. He held this office until 1861, the 
first chapter of his lifelong activity in New England cotton manu- 
facturing. 

Forty years later, he thus recorded the beginnings of his material 
prosperity: “The War had broken out in ’61, and the United States 
had issued irredeemable currency. History had taught me that the 
issue would continue because it gave immediate relief, but that the 
ultimate effect was invariably depreciation, which showed itself in the 
apparent rise in value of everything that represented real property. 
I therefore bought freely anything that came under my hand, — 
pepper, coffee, iron, etc., and, at the end of the first year, I found my- 
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self, owing to having followed general principles, the happy possessor 
of one hundred thousand dollars. The next year I did as well and, as 
I was wise enough to stop when our currency began to improve, I 
found myself in ’63 comfortably off.” 

In 1864, Mr. Coolidge was made a director of the Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Company in Lowell, and remained on the board of directors 
until his death, fifty-six years later. He was treasurer of the company 
from 1868 to 1880. 

Among the other New England manufacturing companies that he 
helped to manage were the Amory, the Cocheco, the Dwight and the 
Great Falls. 

It was as treasurer of the Amoskeag of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, however, that he became first among his peers. He held the 
office in all for sixteen years, — from 1876-1880, from 1884-1892, and 
again from 1893-1898. He was a director from 1870 until his death, 
and President of the Corporation from 1901-1911. 

Mr. Herman F. Straw, of Manchester, who served as agent of the 
company for many years and during the time when Mr. Coolidge was 
its treasurer, said not long ago, “‘The decision of the late T. Jefferson 
Coolidge in 1885 to build the Jefferson Mill in Manchester was, in my 
opinion, the turning point in the history of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company. The early eighties were a critical time in the history 
of the company. There was serious talk of the manufacturing business 
of New England leaving this section for the south. Mr. Coolidge met 
the issue squarely by building the Jefferson Mill. His decision estab- 
lished a policy of expansion, which has been followed ever since. The 
present size of the Amoskeag plant, due largely to the foresight and 
sagacity of Mr. Coolidge, is twice what it was in 1885, not considering 
the acquisition of the Manchester and Amory Mills. In 1885 the 
number of Amoskeag operatives was five thousand. To-day it is fif- 
teen thousand. This latter figure includes, however, those who were 
added by the consolidation of the mills in 1906.” One of the largest 
and handsomest of the Company’s recent mills will perpetuate Mr. 
Coolidge’s name in Manchester. 

In his position as mill treasurer Mr. Coolidge was naturally in touch 
with the banking world and, as early as 1872, was a director of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, and later a director of the New 
England Trust Company and of the Bay State Trust Company. 

In 1890 he encouraged and assisted his son in establishing the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston, of which he remained a director 
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thence forward for thirty years. One who was associated with him in 
this institution almost from its beginning wrote after his death, “As 
one of the original incorporators he gave generously of his time, re- 
sources and judgment, in order that this institution created by his 
son should not only be successful, but should render a real service to 
the community; that his hopes have been realized and that the Com- 
pany has grown along the lines of his original conception is in large 
measure due to his instinctive good judgment, his wide acquaintance 
with men and affairs, and his extensive business connections, all of 
which in the early days of the Company’s history was particularly 
helpful. He was distinguished by his courage in times of difficulties 
and his conservatism in days of prosperity and speculation.” 

Among his important business affiliations were his long director- 
ship of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, which 
he retained until his death, his directorship of the State Street Ex- 
change and his directorships in leading railroads. 

In 1867 he was made President of the incipient Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company. Later he was a director of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, the Boston & Lowell Railroad (and 
for a time its President), the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis 
Railroad, and in 1880-81 was President of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé. His task was to rescue a weakened corporation from its 
threatened collapse. In this he was successful, but he found that the 
difficulties of the situation, the large sums of money he had to raise 
and the continual demands on his time gave him so much anxiety 
that he could not throw it off his mind day or night, and he resigned 
his position at the end of a year. 

Mr. Coolidge was a member of the first Park Commission of the 
City of Boston, nominated July 6, 1875, by Mayor Samuel C. Cobb, 
and including besides himself Messrs. Charles H. Dalton and William 
Gray, Jr. They gave public hearings, drove about the country with 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the elder, and passed many days in the 
saddle before making up their minds as to where the parkways should 
be laid out. 

Their report was published in April, 1876, and Mr. Coolidge resigned 
from the Commission in that year. 

It was in 1884 that he gave to Harvard College the Jefferson Physi- 
cal Laboratory at a cost of $115,000. He says of it, ““No money was 
spent on exterior decorations. It was of brick with two solid columns 
built inside, but separate from the building to prevent any jarring of 
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the instruments. Electricity had become, through the telegraph and 
telephone, of immense practical importance, and its connection with 
light and life itself the object of study, and I felt that no better use 
could be made of money than to facilitate in the College the teaching 
of physics to the students and encouraging original work and discov- 
eries amongst the professors.” 

In 1886 Mr. Coolidge was elected to the Board of Overseers and 
served for eleven years. He further benefited the University by estab- 
lishing in 1901 a fund for research in physics, to which he has added a 
bequest of $20,000, and by giving in 1912 in memory of his son the sum 
of $50,000 for a chemical laboratory, and in 1914 $10,000 more for the 
same purpose. 

In 1887 there was dedicated at Manchester-by-the-Sea the beauti- 
ful library building he had presented to the Town, a stone and slate- 
roofed structure, costing $40,000, and the work of Charles F. McKim. 

In the autumn of 1888, Mr. Coolidge was greatly concerned by 
attacks upon the tariff and by the effect of the. Mills Bill. 

During the Presidential:campaign he did what he could to help the 
Republican side, publishing various articles in the papers, raising 
money in Massachusetts, and exerting himself to his utmost to bring 
about the election of President Harrison. 

In the following year the President appointed him on the Pan- 
American Commission. This Commission, it will be remembered, was 
imagined and largely brought into being by James G. Blaine, who, as 
Secretary of State, presided at its meetings. All the nations of Americae 
sent delegates. Ten were appointed from the United States, and from 
one to three from each of the other powers, each power having one 
vote controlled by the majority of its delegates. Mr. Coolidge served 
on the sub-committees on Communication on the Atlantic, Creden- 
tials, and Monetary Convention. As a member of the last he made 
a dissenting report, strongly upholding the gold standard against 
a majority report that favored bimetallism. 

The winter of 1889-90, which he spent in Washington, made Mr. 
Coolidge well acquainted with Secretary Blaine, Speaker Reed, Lodge, 
Roosevelt, Sherman, Senator Hoar, McKinley, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
and many others. ’ 

It was in April of 1892 that President Harrison sent in his name as 
Minister to France to succeed Whitelaw Reid, who had resigned. He 
was speedily confirmed, went abroad, and the year of his service, 
which ended in May, 1893, was the most interesting year of his life. 
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He won “golden opinions from all sorts of people” and weathered tri- 
umphantly an ugly official squall due to unauthorized and underhand 
transactions by a member of his staff. 

At the expiration of his service the American Colony in Paris offered 
him a public banquet (which he declined) and presented him an illumi- 
nated address, which runs in part as follows: 


“We shall always remember with great pride that, through your ministra- 
tion, the American and French Governments were brought to a common 
understanding as to the Extradition Treaty, negotiated by your predecessor, 
and that moreover to you is due the credit of having persuaded the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to accept the amendments to that Treaty pro- 
posed by the United States Senate. 

“You also most skillfully and successfully negotiated with the French 
Government for the appointment of an arbitrator, and the settlement of the 
mode of procedure in that important Court, the Tribunal on the Behring Fur- 
Seal Arbitration. This involved many delicate questions, which were agreeably 
solved by your diplomatic tact and knowledge. These weighty official acts 
have won for you not only the thanks of our own Government, but also the 
high consideration of that to which you are accredited; and General Foster, 
the late Secretary of State of the United States, has publicly declared that, 
while you were winning the warmest applause of your countrymen in France, 
you were also achieving a wide and deserved reputation at home as an able 
and discreet public Minister. 

“Your distinguished career recalls the interesting historical fact, that your 
celebrated ancestor, Mr. Thomas Jefferson, was the successor of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin in 1785 (having been previously associated with Messrs. Franklin 
and Adams) and filled with signal genius during five most eventful years the 
multiform responsibilities of representative in France of the American Re- 
public, of which he was one of the chief founders and fathers. The manner in 
which you have discharged similar duties is a gratifying and striking proof of 
the staying powers of an intellectual race in a free country, where everything 
depends upon individual merit.” 


In 1896 Governor Wolcott appointed Mr. Coolidge upon a Taxa- 
tion Commission, of which Judge John Lowell was the Chairman and 
Messrs. Taussig, Carleton and Barrus were the other members. Their 
report, made in October, 1897, though not fully put into effect by 
legislation, made important recommendations for an inheritance tax, 
the removal of tax on intangibles, income tax on house rentals above 
four hundred dollars, and the distribution of corporation and inher- 
itance taxes. It was in this year that some leading business men 
of New England urged upon President-elect McKinley that Mr. 
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Coolidge be appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and the appoint- 
ment was favored by the Massachusetts Senators, but Massachusetts 
was already to be represented in the Cabinet by John D. Long, as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, with consequences that are a matter of history. 

In 1898, however, Mr. Coolidge was signally honored by appoint- 
ment upon the Joint High Commission, consisting of distinguished 
representatives of the United States and of Great Britain, Canada and 
Newfoundland who were to examine the questions of the Alaskan 
Boundary, of the Fisheries, the destruction of fur seals, armaments 
upon the lakes and transportation of goods in bond. The meetings of 
the Commission, notwithstanding the ability of the personnel, did not 
result in agreement and, after adjournment had been taken from Feb- 
ruary to August, 1899, the boundary question was settled by diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

Such is the record in barest outline of a long, prosperous, useful and 
not inconspicuous life. 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge was prepared by education and im- 
pelled by temperament to seek the best of reading, the most stimulat- 
ing companionship. He was ever curious as to facts, but cautious in 
inference. His judgments, formed after careful consultation and con- 
sideration, commanded the respect and confidence of his associates. 
He had a large capacity for friendship, a fine loyalty towards his many 
trusts, and to those who looked to him for counsel or good will. His 
incomplete acceptance of the democratic theory did not withhold him 
from admiring and ably seconding such leaders of public opinion and 
policy as James G. Blaine, George F. Hoar, William McKinley and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. His gracious charm of manner, his natural 
affinity for able men, his lifelong contributions to the industrial well- 
being of his state, his section and his country, and his loyalty to 
Harvard, to Massachusetts, and to the United States, that he so ably 
represented, mark him out for the special distinction implied in the 
words: An American Aristocrat. 


II. 


By HORATIO R. STORER, ’50. 


THoMAS JEFFERSON Coo.ipGE, LL.D., 1902, Harvard, the great- 
grandson of the third American president, and the last but one of his 
Class, died at Boston, November 17, 1920, in his 90th year. Of his 
classmates he was the most distinguished, and, judging by men’s 
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standards the world over, his was the most useful life. Of his benefi- 
cence to Harvard, it is unnecessary here to speak. His record as a 
business and professedly public man has been well summarized in 
the preceding paper. 

To the Secretary of his class, Coolidge was known otherwise. Both 
their lives were replete with interest, but of a wholly different char- 
acter. The one a citizen of the world, of remarkably wide interests, 
saw most of his ambitions realized, though his later life was saddened 
by the untimely death of his son, who like himself was already a man 
of affairs. Coolidge did much for his country, as well as for his city, 
his associates, his family, and himself. The other, with equally high 
aspirations, though doomed by persistent ill-health to early retirement 
from the usual activities of his profession, was yet privileged to out- 
live all those with whom he had unintentionally been forced into 
violent controversy, and to see the seeds of important movements, 
moral, educational, and spiritual, in the planting of which he had 
helped, develop and grow to abundant fruitage. Each life was prob- 
ably, in its way, a very satisfactory one. 

While still a child, Coolidge, with his three brothers, was placed at 
school in Switzerland, and there remained for the following eight 
years, long enough to have almost forgotten his native tongue. This 
reversion of type, which nearly made him an alien, was to serve him in 
peculiar and fortunate good stead on his return to Boston, a quite fin- 
ished young Frenchman, or German, or both combined. The Secre- 
tary first met him at Cambridge in 1847, on his entering College in the 
Sophomore year. So complete had been his foreign training, that he 
took this advanced position without the slightest effort. He was with 
us in most of the ordinary studies, and in our advance in others. His 
advent was so unusual, like a stage play almost, that it is of interest 
still, and explains much of his quite wonderful progress after gradua- 
tion. 

The College, then but a higher school to us, was in its usual session. 
Suddenly there appeared upon the scene an outlandish-looking boy. 
As such we assumed him, for he proved a couple of years younger than 
most of us. He had not yet changed to the usual dress for young 
Americans, and there were features about his garb that to us seemed 
almost girlish. He faced us all in a partial semi-circle. We were 
largely Bostonians, and had shed the usual discrepancies and varieties 
of childish fashion, and were, so to speak, all of one adolescent manli- 
ness. Coolidge’s pose was that of a dear little Lord Fauntleroy, accus- 
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tomed to rule governess and tutors, and with an air of inborn superior- 
ity over his family and the world beside. Thus prepared, he came to 
us in study hours. The scene was quite unique. It bore a touch of 
both comedy and tragedy. He looked at us and we looked at him. 
The room was crowded, for additions were permitted to view the new 
arrival, so that the setting was quite abnormal. We were a group, co- 
hesive, self-sufficient, wont to look with contempt upon the other city 
lads, ready to fight with them upon the slightest provocation, and 
indeed already sending belligerent challenges to the truckmen of 
Boston — and here was he, all alone, studying us with a certain air of 
seriousness, without the slightest trace of timidity or bewilderment. 
Exotics were far less frequent in those days, and at first we were 
inclined to resent his presence, he was so variant from us all. We 
warmed towards him for war, he bore such an air of indifference, and 
even mastership. Then came a feeling of curiosity and amusement. 
Had we been older, we should have thought of the co-educational ex- 
periment, anticipated pleasure from the companionship of a girlie boy 
— and then we began to appreciate that, girlie or boy, here was a 
chap who was contemplating ourselves with very similar convictions, 
querying at the same time as to our standing in the social scale, and 
watching us in our self-confidence, with apparently pluck enough to 
meet us all, either individually or combined, and with evident inten- 
tion to come among us as our equal if not indeed as our superior. 
After what must have appeared to both sides a long period of mutual 
evaluation, there seemed a very genuine decision that “‘ he’ll do.”’ 

The occasion was really an acute one. He was not a Freshman and 
therefore could not be hazed, and he had not passed through that year 
of inferiority which entitled him to a rank beside ourselves. Many 
boys, who had been brought up as he had been till then, master 
of every domestic situation, would have proved insufferable bores, 
dudes, or snobs. He was none of them. In self-possession he met us 
fairly. In his air of condescension he was our critic. In his estimate 
he looked us over with equally wondering and calculating eyes. There 
was something very wistful about it all. In courage he was evidently 
sufficiently proficient. He had a little not timid but inquiring look, 
which went far to captivate. We all saw things in the same true and 
convincing light. We boys were to him a veritable lions’ den, and he, 
much younger and almost girlish in voice and appearance, was our 
diminutive Daniel, who was either to be devoured, blood and bones, 
or eventually to play leapfrog upon our backs, as he certainly learned 
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to do. The contest was over almost before it began. We subdued him 
by meeting him halfway in the spirit of fairness mingled with satis- 
faction and a little pity for his difficult position, and he utterly dis- 
armed us by his extreme tact, which was to become so proverbial in 
Boston. This little episode was in reality his entry into the hub of the 
Universe — pity that this title had not been given to it by some other 
than a native — and his initial triumph therein, for these boys were to 
become his intimates and business associates in after life. To the end 
of his and their days, these first impressions remained persistent. The 
conditions themselves were very unusual, and for the moment they 
veritably tried the souls of each of the participants, with results that 
were creditable to all and by all enjoyed. 

Coolidge’s early education served him in good stead when Minister 
to France, and stamped him as the equal in diplomacy of any court 
grandee. He proved fit successor of his distinguished ancestor, who 
held the same appointment, upon the foundation of the American 
Union. 

Boston was at one-time astounded by his change of political opin- 
ion. From the Jeffersonian that he was by blood, he became an 
avowed protectionist, but this was so clearly what befitted the great 
leader of New England’s manufacturing industries, that even those 
who most bitterly lamented his apparent lapse from grace, could but 
admire his courage, the sincerity of his convictions, and his fidelity to 
those with whom he was most intimately associated. 

In our time the classes were comparatively small. Ours consisted 
of less than seventy. In these later days, when there were six of us 
remaining, it occurred to the Secretary to try a somewhat unusual 
experiment. He therefore wrote to each survivor, desiring a photo- 
graph as he then was, a more or less decrepit, broken-down, and feeble 
old man. The pictures were to be sent to each in turn, for the general 
delectation. Like good sports, all promptly responded. The result was 
as successful as it was saddening. Probably none of the portraits could 
have been generally recognized. One of them was from a prominent 
lawyer of New York State who had been the leader of many men. He 
was now superannuated and totally without sight. Another, an artist 
of international fame, was shown upon what proved his death-bed. 
Another, with his wife, had been in Europe for fifty years and had 
embodied in several hefty volumes his views of prominent persons and 
attractive places. This classmate, as did another, lang syne our poet, 
sent two pictures of himself, from different angles, so that we could 
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doubly judge of the verisimilitude. Coolidge, as was his right, from 
his couple of years juniorship, proved by far the best preserved. His 
portrait, by Mrs. J. C. Fairchild, of Boston, is full length and seems 
preferable to one pronounced his own favorite. The face is less lined 
than are those of the other men, the body more erect, the expression 
more alert, and the general impression that of a man still in his prime. 

Very shortly before Coolidge’s death, the Secretary received from 
him an affectionate letter, towards the close of which he said. “All 
are gone save you and me. One of us must soon follow; it may be you 
and it may be myself, and the other will be expected to briefly dis- 
course in the Harvarp Grapuates’ Macazine. If this duty falls to 
you, do say something that is both civil and kind.” As if any one who 
knew him could do otherwise! 

As the Secretary, now in his ninety-second year, was seriously ill at 
the time of Coolidge’s passing, and the then current number of the 
MaGazINeE was already due, it was necessary that this slight tribute 
should be postponed. The daily press was then filled with his praises. 
The men of the present day may be assured that could these desultory 
reminiscences be submitted to the dead classmates, every word would 
but express the affection of them all. 


ARTHUR SEARLE. 
By JEREMIAH SMITH, ’56. 
RTHUR SEARLE died in Cambridge, October 23, 1920. He 


was the son of Thomas and Anne (Noble) Searle, and was born 
in London, England, October 21, 1837. His father, a citizen of 
Massachusetts, was temporarily resident in England on business. His 
mother was from Derby, England. In 1840 his parents moved to the 
United States and settled in Brookline, Mass. Both died during the 
next three years, but their two sons continued to live in Brookline, 
under the care of an uncle and aunt. Arthur’s last school days were 
passed at the Brookline High School, and he entered Harvard in 1852. 

He at once took, and always maintained, very high rank in scholar- 
ship, graduating in 1856 as the second scholar in the class. 

After graduating, his occupations were various; including the study 
of chemistry; teaching; sheep-farming in California; business in a 
broker’s office in Boston; and work with the statistical department of 
the United States Sanitary Commission. 
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His principal life-work has been connected with the Astronomical 
Department of Harvard University. In 1868, he became an assistant 
at the Harvard Observatory. June 1, 1883, he was made Assistant 
Professor of Astronomy, and in 1887 he was made Phillips Professor 
of Astronomy. This position he held until 1912, when he resigned and 
became Professor Emeritus. He conducted a class in astronomy at 
Radcliffe College for some years in addition to his work at the Ob- 
servatory. In 1874 was published his book on the “Outlines of 
Astronomy.” In 1910 he published “Essays, I-XXX,” on philo- 
sophical subjects. 

In the years 1850 to 1860 there were in Cambridge a few men who 
were spoken of as “walking encyclopedias”; men of remarkably wide 
knowledge on a great variety of subjects; whose advice was sought as 
to the books to be consulted by those desiring to make a study of 
those subjects. To-day, it is sometimes said that this race of men is 
extinct. But Professor Searle came nearer resembling them than did 
most of his contemporaries. A very modest and retiring man, he 
never said anything for the special purpose of displaying knowledge. 
But his intimate friends can testify that he had an astonishing amount 
of information as to various subjects entirely outside his own especial 
work; and that this information, when tested, proved remarkably 
accurate. Whenever he investigated a subject, he did it with great 
thoroughness; and he never forgot anything that he once knew. 

Arthur Searle was married January 1, 1873, to Emma Wesselhoeft, 
daughter of Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft, of Boston and Brattleboro, Vt. 
His wife died December 19, 1914. Two daughters survive; Lucy and 
Katharine, the latter a graduate of Radcliffe in 1901. 


For the remainder of this article, dealing especially with Professor 
Searle’s work on astronomical and kindred subjects, we are indebted 
to Miss Margaret Harwood (Radcliffe, 07), now Director of the 
Maria Mitchell Observatory at Nantucket. Miss Harwood was a 
pupil of Professor Searle at Radcliffe and subsequently worked under 
him in the Harvard Observatory. She had frequent conferences with 
Professor Searle as to the work undertaken by him after he became 
Professor Emeritus. 


On April 1, 1868, Professor Searle began work at the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory as computer and observer, under the impression, as 
he stated himself in after years, that this situation would be no more 
permanent than those which he had previously occupied. To his 
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surprise he found the work better suited to him than he had supposed. 
He had all the qualities of a scientific investigator, for to his clear, 
active mind method, accuracy, and precision were second nature. He 
did not consider himself a born astronomer, however, and often gave 
the reason that, if he had been, he would have accepted an invitation 
from Dr. Benjamin A. Gould to accompany him in 1869 to South 
America to be an assistant in the newly established Argentine Ob- 
servatory at Cordoba. But he was tired of shifting from one thing to 
another and preferred to‘stay in one place for a time at least. 

In the autumn of 1869 he was appointed Assistant at the Observ- 
atory of Harvard College. He was often employed in the business 
management of the Observatory. This was especially the case after 
the death of the Director, Professor Joseph Winlock, in 1875. Mr. 
Searle was then placed in charge of the Observatory until Professor 
Edward C. Pickering became Director in 1877. Mr. Searle became 
Assistant Professor in 1883, Phillips Professor of Astronomy in 1887, 
and Phillips Professor, Emeritus, in 1912. 

His early astronomical work included both micrometric and photo- 
metric observations of stars, double stars, and variable stars, satellites 
of the planets, asteroids and comets, and the routine computing 
necessary with the compilation of such observations. These are pub- 
lished in four volumes of the Annals of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. He also collected and published in the Annals the meteoro- 
logical observations made at the Observatory between 1840 and 1888 
and wrote an historical account of the Observatory from 1855 to 1876. 

In 1874 he undertook his first independent inquiry which related to 
the Zodiacal Light. Together with the routine observational work 
mentioned above, he observed both the Zodiacal Light and Gegen- 
schein at whatever occasional moments were available from 1874 
until 1895. The results of these observations are contained in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, vols. 99, 102, 109, 116, 124, 126; in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 19; 
in the Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. 11, and in the An- 
nals of the Harvard College Observatory, vol. 19, part 2, and 33, nos. 
1, 2, and 3. He also wrote occasional summaries of information on 
the subject for the Monthly Weather Review and the Laboratory Man- 
ual of Astronomy, by Miss Mary E. Byrd. 

The main topics to which he directed his attention are as follows: 
first, the permanence, position, and magnitude of the ordinary west- 
ern zodiacal light; second, the normal distribution of light in the 
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zodiac and its vicinity, which evidently affects all observations of the 
fainter portions of the zodiacal light, at great elongations; third, the 
phenomenon of a feeble maximum of light in opposition to the sun, 
known as Gegenschein, its position, parallax, and brightness. Al- 
though his results allowed him to conclude that the most likely 
hypothesis with regard to the origin of the zodiacal light is that 
which ascribes it to reflection from small meteoric bodies, neverthe- 
less he maintained that this hypothesis needs to be confirmed or in- 
validated by more definite observations of the zodiacal light itself, as 
well as by further researches respecting the orbital movements and 
the light of asteroids and periodic comets. He saw that before any 
further theorizing can be done, it is necessary to have long series of 
observations of the position and brightness of the zodiacal light and 
Gegenschein, taken during a considerable number of years. These 
should be made simultaneously by at least two observers, who work 
independently, but on exactly the same system, first at the same place 
and later at different places. 

After 1895 the increasing use of electric light in the neighborhood 
of the Observatory made further observations of the zodiacal light in 
Cambridge impossible. Other work and increasing age prevented him 
from again carrying on observations in any rural locality not bothered 
by artificial light, but he always continued to feel a keen interest in 
the subject and hoped to find younger observers who would carry out 
his plan. 

From 1888 to 1898 Professor Searle made meridian circle observa- 
tions for the Zone Catalogue of 8337 Stars between 9° 50’ and 14° 10’ 
of South Declination in 1855 for the Epoch 1900. The results of this 
work fill five volumes of'the Annals of Harvard College Observatory, 
vols. 62, 65, 66, 67, 77. The Catalogue itself, which is vol. 67, was 
published in coéperation with the Astronomische Gesellschaft. Al- 
though the reduction and publication of these observations took an 
untold amount of energy and patience until 1912, Professor Searle 
regarded it merely as the result of his routine observatory work and 
accordingly not a personal undertaking. But various investigations 
relating to meridian circle observations, which were suggested by the 
progress of the work required for the Catalogue, should most certainly 
be regarded as the result of his own skill and ingenuity. The refer- 
ences to these will be found in the Introduction to Harvard Annals, 
vol. 67. Two articles in particular should be mentioned here. They 
are: “Geometrical Methods in the Theory of Combining Observa- 
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tions,” and “Results of Accessory Series of Observations made with 
the Meridian Circle of Harvard College Observatory.” The latter 
contains a study of the effect of magnitude on personal equation, of 
fatigue, and other sources of error. 

A paper on “The Atmospheric Economy of Solar Radiation,” 
which was presented before the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences in 1888, was doubtless a result of his work on the meteorologi- 
cal records previously mentioned. 

He occasionally wrote for magazines, notably the Atlantic Monthly. 
“*Mars as a Neighbor,” which appeared in 1878, and “‘The Discovery 
of a New Stellar System,” relating to variable stars, published in 1892, 
are two articles of general information. In such papers as these, as 
well as in his textbook “Outlines of Astronomy,” of which two edi- 
tions were published in 1874 and 1875, Professor Searle displayed his 
ingenuity in suggesting to the reader that he must think for himself. 
This quality made itself felt in his teaching, and consequently his 
students came to regard his course in astronomy at Radcliffe College 
as a liberal education. He conducted this course between the years 
1891 and 1912 when he retired. Any lack of clear thinking on the 
part of a student would strike him as the best possible joke, and 
would cause him to break out into a hearty laugh, in which even the 
victim would join. No feelings could be hurt by this laughter, which 
was always followed by a careful explanation of the subject in ques- 
tion given with the utmost patience. 

The writer cannot pretend to give an adequate review of his philo- 
sophical essays, “Essays I-XXX.”’ It is interesting to note, however, 
that in the six essays entitled “Space and Time,” he gives an ex- 
planation, wholly independent of other authorities, of the modern 
principle of relativity. 

After his retirement in 1912, Professor Searle’s work lay chiefly in 
the field of mathematical astronomy. At the time of his death he had 
practically completed a treatise on “Geometrical Results from Actual 
and Assumed Laws of Motion.” These results are derived from ele- 
mentary algebra and plane geometry without the use of trigonometry, 
or differential or integral calculus. A paper on “Orbits Resulting 
from Assumed Laws of Motion,” but implying a knowledge of higher 
mathematics, was published in May, 1920, in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 55. This paper will be 
incorporated in the first treatise, eliminating the necessity of refer- 
ence to higher mathematics. 
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Professor Searle was interested in every branch of learning to the 
extent that he frequently inquired into subjects in no way allied to 
his own, and worked out points which naturally would concern only 
a specialist. For example, as a result of rereading Cesar’s De Bello 
Civili for recreation, he wrote, in 1907, ““A Note on the Battle of 
Pharsalus,”’ which is published in Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, vol. xvim. This is an inquiry into the conditions which made 
possible Czesar’s use of a body of infantry for frustrating the enemy’s 
attempt to outflank him with a superior force of cavalry. 

Throughout his life he amused himself with the composition of 
occasional verse both in Latin and in English. It seems fitting to 
quote, in closing, a poem composed during the last illness of his wife. 


DE MORTE SERA. 


Nox adest; demunt oculis tenebra 

Nunc viam dense; dubium viator 

Comprimit gressum, requiemque poscit 
Hospitiumque. 

Hospites at nos, patriis relictis 

Sedibus, longe vario labore 

Iam vie fessos, capit ampla Ditis 
Ianua regni. 


Cras viatorem nova lux vocabit 

Ad viam; nobis iterumne surgat 

Restet ignotum, requiete sola 
Sive fruamur. 


WALTER FAXON. 
By SAMUEL HENSHAW, Drrecrtor or THE Museum oF CoMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


T is difficult when we recall the inherent modesty of Walter Faxon, 
whose death occurred at Lexington on August 10, 1920, to write of 
his character and attainments without seeming exaggeration. 

Born on February 4, 1848, in Roxbury, his early years, passed in his 
native town, were associated with the then forested region of Dedham, 
Canton, and Braintree, a region of hills, swamps, and ponds, sure to 
awaken and nurture that love of nature which was to prevail through- 
out life. Here with his two brothers, Edwin and Charles Edward, both 
later in life talented botanists, he made the usual boy’s collections of 
plants, insects, and birds’ eggs, and developed those traits of keen 
observation and accurate description so marked in all his scientific 
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work. It is of interest to note that during the last years of his life 
these early collections, a portion of which had been carefully pre- 
served, aroused a delightful enthusiasm in the study and pursuit of 
New England butterflies. 

Graduating from Harvard College with the degree of A.B. in 1871, 
in 1872 he received the degree of S.B. m.c.l. and that of S.D. in 1878. 
His doctor’s thesis on the development of Palemonetes vulgaris, the 
common prawn, was published in the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy in September, 1879, and was the forerunner of a 
series of papers, all too short, dealing with the taxonomy and develop- 
ment of the crustacea, the group of animals which was Dr. Faxon’s 
chief study for many years and upon which he was one of the leading 
authorities in America. 

Dr. Faxon’s connection with the instruction in zodlogy at Harvard 
College commenced in 1872 and continued until he declined a reap- 
pointment as Assistant Professor of Zoélogy in 1886. As a teacher 
he acknowledged his lack of the art to popularize his subject, but he 
could hardly fail to recognize with gratification his students’ appre- 
ciation alike of his skill in dissection, and the accuracy, conciseness, 
clearness, and fairness of all his statements both of fact and theory. 

Dr. Faxon was also on the staff of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy from 1873 until his death, serving for a few years as assistant 
in charge of the entire Museum, but during the greater part of the 
time in charge, with varying titles, of the collections of crustacea and 
mollusca. His museum work was methodical and his plan of ar- 
rangement, of cataloguing, and labeling was suffic ent, wholly devoid of 
unessential details. 

As intimated, Dr. Faxon’s publications on crustacea were not 
numerous, though they were in all cases distinct contributions to 
science. In 1870 the Museum of Comparative Zotélogy published a 
monograph of the North American Astacide, by Dr. H. A. Hagen. 
In this work, which forms the basis of our knowledge of the cray- 
fishes of the American continent, thirty-eight forms were characterized, 
ten of which were unknown to previous authors. Succeeding Dr. 
Hagen in the care of the Museum’s collections of crustacea, Dr. 
Faxon recognized that the exact limitation of specific forms and their 
true relationships required large series of specimens. In a few years he 
brought together the most valuable series of crayfishes in the United 
States, and prepared a revision of the species of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. In this Revision (Mem. Mus. Comp. Zodlogy, August, 1885, 
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vol. 10, no. 4, 192 pp., 10 plates) Dr. Faxon gives a systematic account 
of the sixty-six species considered valid, republishing the descriptions 
of twenty new forms which were included in a preliminary paper issued 
in December, 1884. The taxonomic part of the Revision is admirably 
done, and the sections of more general interest on geographical dis- 
tribution, hemaphroditism, the two forms of males, and the peculiari- 
ties of the young stages are clear and concise. In July, 1914, twenty- 
nine years after the date of publication of his Revision, Dr. Faxon, 
returning to the same field, gives (Mem. Mus. Comp. Zodlogy, vol. 40, 
no. 8, pp. 347-428, pl. 1-13) his final appraisement of the crayfishes of 
the world; including the twelve forms here described as new, he recog- 
nizes ten genera and 149 species and subspecies, exclusive of four 
doubtful species. Of this number it is of interest to note that Dr. 
Faxon is sponsor for one genus and fifty-nine species or subspecies, 
only two of the species ranking as synonyms, a somewhat unusual 
result, doubtless due to the reliance on structural characteristics as the 
bases of specific differences. 

Dr. Faxon’s other important contribution to carcinology is an 
elaborate report (Mem. Mus. Comp. Zodlogy, April, 1895, vol. 18) 
on the stalk-eyed crustacea collected during an exploration of the 
Albatross, during 1891, off the west coasts of America and off the 
Galapagos Islands. This report deals systematically with about 160 
species, concluding with a résumé on the faunal relations of the 
crustacea of the region and on the colors of those found in the 
deep sea. 

Dr. Faxon’s contributions to zodlogical literature, other than those 
relating to crustacea, were almost entirely ornithological; these may 
be roughly grouped as faunal, including records of occurrences, 
bibliographical, and his exhaustive studies of Brewster’s Warbler. 
For bibliographical work he had the three essentials, interest, per- 
severance, and accuracy. A manuscript list of the faunal publications 
relating to New England ornithology, compiled by Dr. Faxon, con- 
sists of verified titles of writings in his own library. This list, tested 
as to completeness and accuracy, would seem to require no verification, 
though one to whom the task of editing it might fall would not be true 
to Faxon’s principle unless he verified them again. 

Dr. Faxon’s admiration for Alexander Wilson was very great and 
led to the collection of an unsurpassed series of the ornithological 
writings of the “melancholy poet-naturalist,” supplemented by very 
many of his purely literary works, and a very considerable series of 
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Wilsoniana, manuscripts, books, and pamphlets. His published notes 
on the early editions of Wilson’s “Ornithology ” and on the writings of 
Captain Thomas Brown are helpful bibliographic aids; the accounts 
of the Relics of Peale’s Museum and of John Abbot’s unpublished 
drawings of the birds of Georgia have a very considerable scientific 
interest and are written with an unusual felicity of expression. 

As a field observer, Dr. Faxon had few equals, and it is certain that 
no ornithologist had a better field knowledge of the birds of eastern 
Massachusetts, the Berkshires, and the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

Wholly without the impulse for publication, he most generously 
gave the results of his knowledge as willingly to the merest tyro as to 
more experienced hands. His notes and records concerning Brewster’s 
Warbler, the subject of his only extensive ornithological publication, 
cover a period of more than thirty years. Described in 1874 as a dis- 
tinct species, Brewster’s Warbler was for years one of the most puz- 
zling of ornithological problems and was the subject of many ingenious 
hypotheses until 1913, when Dr. Faxon traced the development of the 
young of a male Golden-Wing Warbler found mated with a female 
Blue-Wing Warbler and proved the hybridity of Brewster’s Warbler. 
His observations relating to this so-called species were published in 
the Auk and in the Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. 

Dr. Faxon passed his years according to his own ideals; he loved 
nature, had all due respect for tradition, enjoyed both his vocation and 
his avocations, and was content with the recognition which seldom 
fails conscientious work. Though the greater part of his life was 
solitary and without household society, he was in no sense a recluse, 
and while it is to be regretted that he did not produce more, he was no 
idler. His familiarity with the classics and with English literature was 
very great; his knowledge and love of Shakespeare resulted in his 
gathering together a most exceptional collection of fugitive Shakes- 
periana. His library, bequeathed to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, contained many of his school-books and boyhood 
favorites and showed his various interests and the growth and breadth 
of his learning. Like many lovers of books, the more he had the more 
he wanted, but he wanted them for use, not for mere possession. He 
was fond of music and the drama, and was well informed concerning 
their history and the works of their masters. 

He had a keen sense of humor, enjoyed and could tell a good story; 
his genuine, hearty laugh, accompanied by a vigorous stroke upon his 
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thigh, are well remembered characteristics. The charm of his per- 
sonality was especially evident with children, who, during his not 
infrequent tramps and stays in many parts of New England, shared a 
delightfully attractive and instructive companionship. 

Though he was without the honorary degrees and memberships 
that are sometimes the lot of less able men, there are few associations 
of learning, scientific or literary, whose rolls would not have been 
dignified by the name of Walter Faxon. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


S it only a curious coincidence that of the numerous collections of 

Letters published within the year, the three that are of conspicuous 
excellence contain letters of Harvard men? Detailed warvard Men 
comment upon them the reader will find elsewhere in this ° Letters. 
issue of the MaGazine; here we propose only to speculate on the possi- 
ble implications of the fact that Charles Francis Adams the Younger 
and his brother Henry, William James, and Theodore Roosevelt, all 
subject in early life and James through most of L.is life to the influence 
of Harvard, reveal themselves after death as among the best letter 
writers that this country has ever produced. Of course it is not possi- 
ble to attribute to the teaching of English at Harvard the distinction 
that they subsequently attained as letter writers. Even as late as 
Roosevelt’s undergraduate days English Composition occupied a less 
important place in the eurriculum than it does now. We shall still 
have to wait for some years for evidence to show of what value in giv- 
ing interest and individuality to epistolary writing was the work of 
Harvard’s modern teachers of English Composition — Hill, Wendell, 
and Briggs. The laborious efforts that they put into their tasks 
will surely have come to worthy fruition if four of their pupils leave 
behind them literary monuments equal in distinction to those that 
the Adamses, the Jameses, and Roosevelt carelessly scattered along 
the wayside of their crowded lives. 

To answer the question prefacing these reflections, we would reject 
the idea that the Harvard associations of the Adamses, William James, 
and Roosevelt had no significant bearing upon the quality of their 
letters. At Harvard more than at any other college the cultivation of 
letters has been a tradition, and to Harvard more than to any other 
college the men of past generations who were themselves interested in 
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letters sent their sons. It is scarcely possible to separate the influence 
of inheritance from that of environment, but it is reasonable to believe 
that when environment is sympathetic with the tendencies derived 
by inheritance the happiest results will follow, the utmost powers of 
expression will be called forth. “I don’t need to study English,” said 
a boy to a teacher in a preparatory school. “I have inherited it.” 
It is probably true that the children of the elder Henry James and the 
elder Charles Francis Adams did not need to study English in the 
sense of requiring formal discipline in writing; but it is also true that 
they were constantly and consciously striving to acquire a mastery of 
it. The atmosphere of Cambridge and Boston was an incentive; it was 
fashionable in those days to write well. The mere presence at Harvard 
of Longfellow and Lowell and Holmes must have stimulated young 
men who were interested in the art of self-expression. 

When Roosevelt was in college the primacy of letters was possibly 
not so secure as it had been. But that Roosevelt himself was interested 
in them we know from his connection with the Advocate; and his pas- 
sion to excel in whatever he undertook is a guarantee that he lost no 
opportunity at Harvard to improve what was probably in his case, 
though to a less marked degree than in that of the other distinguished 
letter writers, an inherited aptitude. 

Imaginative genius flourishes occasionally in strange places and 
sometimes on unpromising stalks. But the best letter writers are not 
always persons of imaginative genius; they are seldom found in re- 
mote corners of the world; and they are not often the curious sports of 
commonplace families. Cultivation is the attribute of the good letter 
writer, and cultivation does not thrive in isolation. From that college 
which is least provincial, in which there is the least flavor of rusticity, 
we should expect the best letter writers to emerge. 

It has often been said that letter-writing as an art could not long 
survive such innovations as the typewriter, the telephone, and the 
stenographer. Yet Roosevelt’s letters bear witness to the fact that he 
could employ a stenographer without losing his vocabulary, his ideas, 
or his informality; and the letters of Henry James — who may be 
regarded perhaps as of Harvard even though he was never actually in 
it — vindicate the typewriter as an instrument of composition. One 
is led to suggest that training in penmanship in the elementary schools 
might well give way, after a brief period, to training in typewriting; 
and that a course in the dictation of letters, interviews, and speeches 
might be added to the college curriculum. When new tools are in- 
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vented, young people should become accustomed at an early age to 
the use of them. 

But the one tool of which mastery is essential to the letter writer is 
the English language, and we believe that there will continue to be 
more good letter writers among the graduates of Harvard than among 
those of — well, let us say schools of correspondence. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Norutne that Harvard has done within the past ten years seems to have 
created a more widespread interest among educators than our system of gen- 
eral examinations for the A.B. degree. The idea of requiring a As others 
student, at the end of his college course, to show what he has 5€¢ ¥S 
become rather than what he has been through is one which on its face im- 
presses most people as timely and sound. But our method of carrying this 
idea into practice does not seem to be everywhere understood. On the con- 
trary, some curious misinformation relating to the Harvard system of general 
examinations has been appearing in other college publications; for example, 
in the January issue of the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. It is hard to see 
how any one having even an offhand acquaintance with the plan could so 
completely misconceive its scope, its purpose, and its methods as the writer of 
this last-mentioned article has done. 

“According to the information before us from Harvard University,” the 
Dartmouth scribe begins, “it is proposed that hereafter, before any student 
can be given his degree, he must pass satisfactorily an examination on virtu- 
ally his entire course — with the exception of his courses in mathematics and 
natural sciences.” The fact is that nothing of this sort has ever been proposed 
either at Harvard, or, so far as we know, anywhere else. What we do not only 
propose, but actually require, at Harvard is that a student shall pass satis- 
factorily a general examination on his “field of concentration,” which is quite 
a different thing from “virtually his entire course.” Far from virtually cover- 
ing his entire college course this field of concentration ordinarily covers less 
than half of it, and may amount to only about one third. Every Harvard 
undergraduate must, at the end of his Freshman year, choose some subject as 
his field of special study, or “concentration” as we call it. In this field he 
must take at least four courses, and in some closely allied subjects he must 
elect two courses more. That is as far as the requirements go. The general 
examination is intended to test a student’s mastery of the special field within 
which these courses lie; it is not an examination on the courses themselves. 
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If, for example, a student chooses economics as his field of special study, his 
general examination will in no case go beyond the social sciences, and for the 
most part will relate to the subject of economics alone. But it will be an ex- 
amination in economics as a subject, not an examination upon what he has 
learned in Economics 1, Economics 2, Economics 3, or any other array of 
special courses. There is thus a very fundamental difference, both in scope 
and purpose, between general examinations based upon a subject and the 
examinations which a student takes at the close of each individual course. 

The reason for exempting students who specialize in mathematics and 
natural science from the necessity of passing a general examination is not to 
Why mathe- _ be found, as our Dartmouth critic assumes, in the probable in- 
maticsand = ability of undergraduates to remember mathematical and scien- 
natural sci- : eae ® = : . . . 
ence areex-__ tific details. The reason is that in mathematics and in the 
cepted natural sciences the various individual courses are arranged 
in a progression, each one except the first being built upon a prerequisite. 
A student who chooses to specialize in mathematics must take at least four 
courses in that subject, and each one after the first will be a more advanced 
course than the one preceding. The examination in each is, in effect, a gen- 
eral examination on all that precedes. If a student demonstrates in his 
Senior year that he can pass the course in applied mechanics, let us say, 
what need is there to test his proficiency in algebra or geometry or trigonome- 
try? He has demonstrated his proficiency in these things by ability to use 
them, and that is enough. In the natural sciences the same holds true. But in 
subjects like literature, philosophy, history, and so forth there is no such 
articulated hierarchy of college courses, hence the general examination has 
been prescribed for all students who specialize in these departments. The 
exemption of mathematics and natural science from its scope has nothing to 
do with the probable ability or inability of students to remember things 
which demand “exactitude and accuracy.” It is an exemption based upon the 
nature of the instruction given in these subjects. 

The writer in the Dartmouth publication also finds difficulty in under- 
standing just how a general examination is going to bring the students and the 
Another mis- faculty closer together. It is not astonishing that he should 
conception = = encounter this difficulty inasmuch as the general examination 
has no such purpose in mind. The thing which we count upon to promote a 
greater degree of intellectual intimacy between Harvard students and Har- 
vard teachers is the tutorial system, not the general examination. The two 
are somewhat associated, to be sure, because the tutorial system is intended 
to help students with their preparation for the general examination; but 
neither one is essential to the other. In testimony whereof the tutorial system 
has been established in only a few Divisions at Harvard, whereas the general 
examination is common to all except mathematics and the natural sciences. 
Whether the tutorial plan will ever give us that closer contact between stu- 
dent and instructor which so many educators seem to regard as urgently de- 
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sirable we cannot as yet determine. That question, so far as Harvard is con- 
cerned, will be answered by the lapse of time. At this moment the only thing 
that one can safely say is that we are trying earnestly to make the tutorial 
system accomplish the aforementioned result and we think we are making 
satisfactory progress in the right direction. Certain it is that if the “closer 
contact” cannot be secured by a system which brings the student into fre- 
quent, individual conference with an instructor, it cannot be secured in any 
other way. 

In the reports of college presidents throughout the country the announce- 
ment of a deficit has become what is known in the vernacular of horticulture 
as a hardy annual. It comes with such a commendable approach py. problem 
to regularity that it no longer throws trustees into paroxysms or of ways and 
alumni into despair. The head of a well-known New England ™®*"* 
college ventured the suggestion some years ago that the absence of a deficit 
might properly be accounted a sign of academic stagnation. A balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger at the end of the year, he intimated, is a sign that the 
college is keeping abreast of the times and even running a little ahead of 
them. 

But one cannot get away from the fact that colleges, unless they are ready 
to suffer annual inroads upon their endowment, must strive to keep their ex- 
penditures within measurable distance of their incomes. There is no royal 
road to sound financing. The institution, whatever its nature or purposes, 
which finds that income does not suffice to meet expenditures has three 
choices: it may endeavor to increase its income; it may strive to diminish its 
outgo; or it may use capital funds to pay current expenses. The last alterna- 
tive is one that cannot well be justified unless the others fail. Reducing ex- 
penditures, at least in any substantial measure, is no easy task as any one 
who has tried his hand at it can testify. In an educational institution it is 
particularly difficult because there is no certain way of ascertaining what 
items of expense can safely be eliminated without serious injury to the whole 
mechanism, the various parts of which are rather delicately adjusted. The 
captain of industry figures his ratio of expense to production and can then 
determine with reasonable accuracy the points at which retrenchment can 
best be undertaken. But the financial authorities of a university have no such 
facile way of reaching a decision. Production, to them, is an intangible, un- 
measurable thing. Whether it has increased, diminished, or stood still is some- 
thing that they cannot determine from the balance sheet. The number of 
students enrolled, instructed, and graduated affords no dependable measure 
of what an educational institution is producing. To divide the total expendi- 
ture of a university by the enrolled attendance is like dividing the budget 
of a department store by the number of customers who come to its coun- 
ters during the course of the year. No merchant ever wastes his time on 
such a calculation, because the important thing is not the number of custom- 
ers, but the total amount of their purchases. So, in a university the vital 
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point is not the number of students, but the totality of education that is being 
imparted to them. And that is something which no objective test can dis- 
cover. We can observe, estimate, form our own judgments, and reach a sub- 
jective conclusion — which is what we do. This means that the conclusion is 
always favorable, as unverified conclusions always are to those who make 
them. 

In a growing concern, where every department is earning large dividends, 
it is always hard to curtail expenses. A college is in exactly that situation. 
Every department is doing what it regards as essential work and doing it with 
results which seem not only to justify present expenditures, but to warrant 
even larger appropriations. Under such conditions it is much easier to preach 
the doctrine of retrenchment than to enforce conformance with it. 

With a deficit not only in sight, but in existence, it seems imperative, there- 
fore, that Harvard shall secure additional income. The results of the endow- 
ment campaign gave the University a very substantial measure of financial 
relief, but the balance of this year’s expenditure over the year’s income will 
nevertheless be large. Hence the action of the Faculty and the Governing 
Boards in considering the question of increased tuition fees. President Lowell, 
in his Annual Report, devoted a good deal of attention to this matter. He 
points out that other universities and other colleges have considerably raised 
their annual fees during the past few years and that even a substantial in- 
crease of our own would not now put us above Yale and Princeton. The 
charges made by colleges for tuition, moreover, have not kept pace with the 
rising cost of other things. The proportion which the tuition fee bore to the 
total expenses of a year at college was much higher before the war than it is 
to-day. 

In discussing the question of increased college expenses one always thinks 
of the boy who is earning his own way. It is always assumed that he will find 
The boy who t harder to get a college education by reason of the increased 
works his cost. But is this actually the case? The earnings of the self- 
nad supporting student have also gone up in recent years, for no- 
body is now content with the wages of 1914. The days when you could hire 
an ambitious undergraduate to do anything for twenty-five cents an hour are 
gone. He expects, and receives, the rate of remuneration which is current to- 
day. By the same amount of work he earns nearly twice as much as he did a 
decade ago. It may be that the boy who earns the entire cost of a college edu- 
cation has somewhat harder sledding now than then, but this is not by any 
means to be taken for granted. A careful investigation of the matter might 
show just the contrary. 

A few weeks ago the Harvard Bulletin published a statement of the actual 
facts based upon the experiences of twenty-five students who supported 
Some actual themselves, either in whole or in very large part, during their 
instances attendance at Harvard. The young men in question were se- 
lected because their experiences were believed to be typical, not because they 
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were prodigies of intellect or industry. The facts set forth in this statement 
prove that, while working one’s way through college is not the easiest thing in 
the world, it is also not beyond the power of any young man equipped with a 
reasonable amount of intelligence, ambition, and perseverance. Nor does it 
follow that because an undergraduate spends a lot of time in earning honest 
dollars, he must give up all hope of a fair share in college activities. Self-sup- 
porting students at Harvard not infrequently manage to gain places on the 
major athletic teams; they are to be found among Class officers, among the 
members of the Student Council, and in the various clubs. The popular im- 
pression may be to the contrary, but a study of the facts does not indicate 
that Harvard offers greater obstacles to the self-supporting undergraduate 
than any other institution. 

This, however, is always to be borne in mind: the first year is the hardest 
for any boy who has to earn his way. Until he gets acclimated, the new stu- 
dent has less time for outside work and fewer opportunities to The first year 
secure employment. Any one who has been through the cruci- #8 the hardest 
ble will testify that the task grows lighter as times goes on. Those who try and 
fail usually succumb before the Freshman year is out. This being the case 
there is something to be said for keeping the burden of the tuition fee upon the 
self-supporting Freshman as light as our financial exigency will allow. Schol- 
arships, even though we have a good many of them, do not afford adequate 
relief. There are plenty of young men, with good heads on their shoulders, 
who cannot do a considerable amount of remunerative outside work and still 
maintain the classroom standards that are required for the retention of a 
scholarship. These men are entitled, not to a free education, but to a fair 
opportunity of earning it for themselves. It is upon them that an increased 
tuition fee will bear most heavily. 

Several American universities and colleges have now been brought face to 
face with the serious problem of providing for a greatly increased enrolment 
of students. Taking the country as a whole there has been a Should col- 
remarkable growth in total registration during the last couple hy 
of years, and there is no indication that this movement has yet Tegistration? 
reached its climax. In the case of the State universities this expansion has 
not been accompanied, in the main, by a corresponding generosity on the 
part of the State Legislatures, so that classes have had to be enlarged and 
teachers sometimes overworked. In these institutions it is not easy to 
adopt the policy of turning students away. But the endowed universities and 
colleges have this alternative and some of them are now proposing to utilize 
it. Announcement comes from Princeton to the effect that a maximum 
limit of 2000 undergraduates is likely to be set for future years. This would 
give an average of about 500 men in each year of the four undergraduate 
classes, a figure which appears to be regarded by the Princeton authorities as 
the limit of wieldiness. Dartmouth has also found it desirable to set a limit 
on the size of the entering class, and has fixed the same at 550. Allowing for 
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the inevitable shrinkage, this will give the New Hampshire institution a total 
undergraduate enrolment approximately the same as that proposed at Prince- 
ton. Various other universities and colleges have similar action under advise- 
ment. 

There are some advantages.in having a total enrolment which does not 
fluctuate greatly from year to year. It enables an institution to plan its pro- 
gramme of instruction more easily and to make more accurate provision for 
its student body in the way of dormitories, dining-halls, and other facilities. 
Assuming that each year more young men apply for admission than can be 
accepted, this policy of limitation gives a college the opportunity to pick and 
choose, thus enabling it to raise its standards of admission without changing 
the formal requirements. In other words, the privilege of admission is put on 
a competitive basis, and if it can be kept there the standard is altogether 
likely to be raised by action of the applicants themselves. From the stand- 
point of undergraduate social organization and the various extra-classroom 
activities there may also be some advantage in keeping the student body 
within wieldy bounds. But there are disadvantages also. Whatever limita- 
tion an institution may set is at best arbitrary. It is fixed with an eye to con- 
ditions of to-day which are altogether unlikely to be the conditions of to- 
morrow. There is no ideal size for an undergraduate body or for any portion 
of it. Everything depends upon the facilities which an institution possesses 
for taking care of its students, and in a progressive college these facilities are 
always expanding. Indeed, the constant pressure of applicants for admission 
is one of the best incentives to such expansion. 

Two important changes have recently been made in the requirements for 
admission to Harvard College and the Engineering School. These changes 
Changes in become operative in the autumn of 1921. Hitherto the credit 
entrance re- allotted to elementary algebra has been one and one half units; 
quirements hereafter it will be two units. Harvard has been about the only 
college in the country with the lower scale so that the change will merely 
bring us into line with the practice of other institutions. 

The other change relates to the Latin requirement and applies to candi- 
dates for the degree of S.B. only. At admission these students will hereafter 
be allowed to substitute an examination based upon two years’ work in Latin 
for the examination based upon a corresponding period of work in a modern 
language. Our practice in the past has been to allow such applicants for ad- 
mission to take the regular entrance examination in Latin, which assumes at 
least three years of high-school work in the subject. But many boys prepar- 
ing for a scientific course have not had this amount and hence have been de- 
barred from offering Latin as an admission subject altogether. The new rule 
is a step in the right direction; for although Latin is not among the prescribed 
subjects for the $.B. degree there is no good reason why any amount of work 
in that subject, even two years of it, should be discouraged on the part of 
boys who have this S.B. degree in view. 
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From time to time we hear that Harvard is losing ground in the Far West, 
the Central West, the South, everywhere outside New England. This is a 
common assertion on the part of Harvard graduates who liven gyarvard in 
the farther areas. To ascertain whether there is any basis of the outer 
fact for this statement Professor A. B. Hart, ’80, has made a “"** 
statistical investigation of the matter covering the forty-year period, 1880- 
1920, and the results of this study will presently be given to the public. On 
the whole, the survey discloses no warrant for the assertion that Harvard is 
losing ground anywhere so far as the distribution of students is concerned. 
We are drawing about as many students from every section of the country 
to-day as we have done at any previous time in the past four decades. This 
applies not only to the graduate and professional schools, but it is also sub- 
stantially true of the undergraduate body. 

It is interesting to compare the percentage of students at the University 
from various sections of the country with the percentage of Harvard alumni 
living in the same areas. Save in the Far West the ratios correspond very 
closely. From the Pacific slope we do not draw students in so high a propor- 
tion as the number of Harvard alumni would seem to warrant, but for this 
there are two obvious reasons. First, the distance is undoubtedly a deterrent 
to students from that region; second, the Pacific slope is the habitat of many 
Harvard graduates who have moved there in recent years from the East, thus 
swelling the alumni quota without as yet securing us a correspondingly fertile 
recruiting ground. 

The number of students which Harvard draws from the South is dismally 
small in comparison with the total population of that great region, but it is 
to be remembered that nearly half this population supplies no students to 
Northern institutions, or almost none. The secondary-school facilities in 
many of the Southern States, moreover, make it difficult to fit boys for Harv- 
ard or any other college having high admission standards. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, our showing of students from below Mason and 
Dixon’s line is not at all discouraging, although we may well wish that it 
were a good deal better. 

Student government has made such progress at the various universities 
and colleges of the country in recent years that a conference of delegates will 
be held in Cambridge next month to discuss the chief problems Student gov- 
connected with the subject. At Harvard we have had during *™=™ent 
the past dozen years a student council made up of undergraduates, some of 
whom are elected by their classmates while others are members ex-officio, by 
virtue of their holding certain designated offices. This council has been inter- 
mittently active and on the whole is thought to be serving a good purpose. 
But it has scarcely measured up to all its possibilities and for that reason 
ought to have a live interest in the coming conference. In principle there is 
everything to be said for giving undergraduates a large measure of discretion 
and responsibility in the management of their so-termed activities. In prac- 
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tice, however, this policy does not always lead to efficient handling of the 
things concerned. Official intervention is often needed to unravel the tangles 
which result. Still, there is only one way in which young men can be taught 
the art of managing their own affairs and that is by giving them practice in it. 

The Harvard Glee Club has become the centre of a spirited controversy by 
reason of a change in policy. In the older days a glee club was, by common 
Glee Club or acceptance, a rollicking troupe from which the musical critics 
Choral So- — expected nothing in the way of artistic performance. “‘A com- 
ciety . . ° 9 : 

bination of jazz and booze,” some one has irreverently termed 
it. But now, so far as the Harvard Glee Club is concerned, the vaudeville 
days are gone. In place has come a repertoire of choral music which many 
people deem to be far more worthy of the time and energy spent upon glee- 
club work. As to the admirable way in which the new policy is being carried 
out there seems to be no difference of opinion. What used to be a glee club 
has become one of the best male choirs in the country — at least that is the 
verdict of those who ought to know. The only complaint is that the organiza- 
tion, by virtue of its ascent in the scale of musical respectability, now belies its 
ancient name. It is a choral society, say some, and ought not to masquerade 
as a glee club. The jester who plays Hamlet should doff his cap and bells. 
Meanwhile the tempest rages in teapot proportions as the columns of the 
Crimson bear witness. 

Once more the Quinquennial has made its appearance, a little larger, but as 
handsome a volume as usual. Those who compare it with prior issues will 
The new note some important changes and will probably agree that they 
Quinquennial gre jin the direction of improvement. The Quinquennial is 
not a best-seller among products of the bookman’s art; but there are many 
Harvard men who would feel themselves handicapped were it not within 
arm’s reach at all times. The late Joseph H. Choate, *52, as his biographer 
assures us, always kept the latest Quinquennial on his desk. Of the Class to 
which Mr. Choate belonged, by the way, only two members now survive. 

To those who have not yet seen it the Annual Report of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs for 1920 may well be commended by reason of its scope and 
A live organi- readability. Covering forty-five printed pages it deals with an 
zation astonishing variety of matters, all of them closely connected 
with the work and plans of the University. Such topics as the postal ballot 
for Overseers, the proposed war memorial, and the relations of the University 
to the schools are discussed at considerable length and in an interesting way. 
The report brings to mind the fact that as yet no substantial progress has 
been made in the way of providing a Harvard War Memorial. Our volume of 
war records is now in press and will be available for distribution before long. 
It is nearly two years and a half since the fighting stopped. If we are to have 
an appropriate war memorial, whether it be a chapel, auditorium, gymnasium, 
or something else, it would seem as though a start ought to be made pretty 
soon. 
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Meeting of November 8, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1000 from the estate of Archibald L. 
Smith in accordance with the ninth clause 
in his will, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1440.93 and $207.67 in cash toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 and 
to Mrs. Ralph Emerson Forbes for her gift of $200 
toward the New Laboratory Building Fund of the 
Huntington Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Wil- 
liams for their gift of securities valued at $25,627.40 
and $1892.77 in cash toestablish the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Messrs. Robert Amory, George T. Cruft, Mal- 
colm Donald, George O. Muhlfeld, Elihu Thomson 
and Eliot Wadsworth for their gifts of $250 each for 
a storage battery for the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory. 

To the General Electric Company for the gift of 
$1000 toward the expenses of instruction and in- 
vestigation in Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly 
payment for the year 1920-21 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 tc the Arboretum, in accordance 
with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $545 for 
clerical assistance in the Department of Physiology. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of $500 
for a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
toward a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
for the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

'o the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $200 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of The Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird for her gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Ludwig Dreyfuss for the gift of $100 for 
the Teaching Equipment Fund of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $15 for the 
Graduate Schoo! of Education. 

To Mr. Louis A. Shaw for his generous and valu- 
able gift of apparatus and equipment for the Lab- 
oratory of Applied Physiology at the Medical 
School. 

To Mr. Sumner B. Pearmain for his generous and 
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valuable gift of books to the library of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Research. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Charles Erwin 
Parkhurst as Instructor in Operative Dentistry. To 
take effect Nov. 1, 1920: Alexander Joseph Cook as 
Instructor in Mathematics, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1920: 


Robert Lindley Murray Underhill and John Wil- 
liam Miller, Assistants in Philosophy; Irving Cham- 
berlin Whittemore, Assistant in Psychology; Herbert 
Myron Kahn, George Hugh Reid, Walter Theodore 
Selg, and Osborne Robinson Quayle, Assistants in 
Chemistry; Willard Leigh V’achter, Assistant in Zo- 
ology. 


Meeting of November 29, 1920. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $500,000 


additional on account of his residuary bequest to 
the Medical School of the University. 

From the estate of Charles S. Bowen, $1000 for 
the purchase of books in the College Library aid 
$1000 to be used for the Law School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $534,017 in 
cash and securities valued at $25,343.80 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice for her gift of 
$50,000 toward the Harvard Endowment Fund, re- 
stricted to the use of the College Library. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$300,000 toward the construction of the new Lying- 
In Hospital. 

To the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the gift of 830,000 toward the New 
Laboratory of the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. Alvan T. Simonds for his gift of securities 
valued at $4627.50 to be used for the Business 
School, to carry out any plan which may be sug- 
gested by the Dean of the Business School and ap- 
proved by the Corporation. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schune- 
mann Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams for their additional gift of securities 
valued at $4050 for the George Schunemann Jack- 
son Fund. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$2500 for instruction in Municipal Government 
and to Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for their gifts of 8625 each toward sup- 
porting the Bureau of Municipal Research in con- 
nection with the course in Municipal Government. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 to 
be added to the income of the Endowment Fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for their 
gifts of $1000 each toward the expenses of publish- 
ing the Journal of Industrial Health. 

To anonymous friends for the gift of $1000 to in- 
crease a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1899 for their gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the payment of a salary. 

To Mr. & Mrs. James E. Jopling for their gift of 
$500 to be added to the Richard Mather Jopling 
Memorial Fund. 

To Miss Susan Minns for her gift of $500 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$400 for two scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Research Corporation for the additional 
gift of $400 for Research in Cryogenic Engineering 
under the direction of Professor H. N. Davis. 

To Mrs. Etta B. Reinherz for her gift of $250 
for the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship for 1920- 
21. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $200 to be added to the Scholarship Fund of the 
Harvard Engineering Society. 

To Mr. Arthur Adams for his gift of $200 and to 
Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of $75 for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor Frank W. Taussig for his gift of 
$200 for the Dean’s Loan Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $149.15 for 
the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $100 towards 
the expenses of publishing “Harvard Library 
Notes.” 

To Mr. Francis J. Oakes, Jr., for his gift of $100 
toward the purchase of **The Three Philosophers.” 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the Library of the Pea- 
body Museum. 

To Mr. John G. Buchanan for his gift of $60 for 
the use of the Law School. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To Mr. Edward K. Warren for his gift of $50 for 
the purchase of apparatus for the Department of 
Physics. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $20 to be 
added to the principal of the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
Morris H. Morgan for her generous gift 
of the portrait of her husband, Professor 
Morris H. Morgan. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Dr. 
Edward R. Williams for his generous gift 
to the Medical School of an ophthalmom- 
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eter, a photometer and seven boxes of 
plates for lantern demonstration of path- 
ologic eye conditions. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Malcolm Perrine 
McNair as Assistant in English. To take effect 
Nov. 1, 1920: Wesley Hotchkiss Bronson as Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and Econom- 
ics. To take effect March 1, 1921: Brackett Kirk- 
wood Thorogood as Instructor in Mechanical En- 
gineering. To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Paul Henry 
Hanus as Professor of the History and Art of Teach- 
ing; Edward Stevens Sheldon as Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology. 


Voted to make the following appoint 


ments: 

From Dec. 1, 1920 to Sept. 1, 1921: Charles 
Clarke Willoughby, Director of the Peabody Museum. 
For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Robert Pierce 
Casey, Proctor, Divinity Hall; George Reuben Pot- 
ter and Claude Lee Finney, Assistants in English; 
James Stuart Plant, Associate in Histology; Lee Hol- 
lister Ferguson, Assistant in Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene; George Gorham DeBoard, Research 
Fellow in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; Edward 
Allen Whitney, Curator of the World War Collection, 
Coliege Library; George Potter Paine, Research Fel- 
low in Physics; Theodore Dunham, Jr., Assistant to 
the Director of the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Labora- 
tory; John Patrick Meade, Instructor in Industrial 
Safety; Herbert Joseph Spinden, Associate in An- 
thropology and Director of the Central American Ex- 
pedition; Waddill Catchings, Lecturer on Labor Re- 
lations and Industrial Finance (Business School). 

Voted to appoint Earnest Albert Hoo- 
ton, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to appoint Paul Henry Hanus 
Professor of the History and Art of Teach- 
ing, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to appoint Edward Stevens 
Sheldon Professor of Romance Philology, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1921. 

Voted to change the title of Alfred Vin- 
cent Kidder from Curator of North Ameri- 
can Archeology to Curator of Southwestern 
American Archeology. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William B. Munro for the 2d half of 
1921-22 and the second half of 1922-23 
and to Professor Henry A. Yeomans for 
the academic year 1921-22 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 
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Meeting of December 13, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Charles Church Drew, securi- 
ties valued at $16,920 additional on account of his 
bequest to Harvard University. 

From the estate of Mary A. P. Draper (Mrs. 
Henry Draper) $4000 additional “for the purpose 
of caring for, preserving, studying and using the 
photographic plates of the Henry Draper Memorial 
for the purpose for which they may be used and ex- 
hibited.” 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10, the 
18th annual payment under the provisions of clause 
40 of the will of Jerome Wheelock as amended by 
section 17 of the modifications thereof. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $52,491.25 
in cash and securities valued at $31,547.16 toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schune- 
mann Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams for their additional gift of securities 
valued at $5672.01 and $57.50 in cash for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To the Jordan Marsh Company for the gift of 
$750 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To the Class of 1856 for the gift of $667.46 to be 
added to the “Fund of the Class of 1856.” 

To Mr. Percy S. Grant for his gift of $500 toward 
the purchase of the painting of “‘The Three Phi- 
losophers.” 

To Mr. and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell for their 
gift of $500 for the New Laboratory of the Hunting- 
ton Hospital. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $400 
for research in Cryogenic Engineering under the 
direction of Professor H. N. Davis. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $210 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To Mr. E. Kirby Newburger for his gift of $250 
for the Wolcott Gibbs Scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the gift of 
$200 for the Scholarship for 1920-21. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To “‘a friend of the Department of Geology and 
Geography” for the gift of $100 to pay for a lecture. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of 850 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Dr. J. Mark Smith for his gift of $25 toward 
the Harvard Odontological Society Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Arthur Benedicit 
McCormick as Assistant in Operative Dentistry. To 
take effect Dec. 1, 1920: Spurgeon DeWitt Turner 


as Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry. To take effect 
Jan. 1, 1921: Henry Herbert Edes as Editor-in- 
Chief of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Edward Ken- 
nard Rand, Curator of Manuscripts, College Li- 
brary; Francis Chapin Breckenridge, Fellow for Re- 
search in Cryogenic Engineering. From Dec. 1 for 
remainder of 1920-21: Roy York Raymond, As- 
sistant in Prosthetic Dentistry. From Dec. 15 for 
remainder of 1920-21: Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering. From Jan. 1, 
1921, for remainder of 1920-21: John Tucker Mur- 
ray, Director of the Summer School. For the 2d half 
of 1920-21: Leonard Opdycke, Tutor in Fine Arts. 


A plan for a five-year course in Engi- 
neering and Business Administration to 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
designated as in Mechanical, Electrical or 
Civil Engineering and Business Adminis- 
tration was submitted and approved. 

The President communicated the fol- 
lowing concurrent vote of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences and the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education: 


It was voted to recommend to the President and 
Fellows that hereafter the Summer School be con- 
ducted as a joint enterprise of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and the Graduate School of Education; 
the School to be under the immediate control of an 
Administrative Board, to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the two Faculties in the approximate pro- 
portion of two-thirds from the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and one-third from the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education. 


Meeting of December 28, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $277, 
772.46 additional on account of his residuary be- 
quest to the Medical School of the University. 

From the estate of A. Paul Keith, real estate val- 
ued at $112,500 on account of his residuary bequest 
to the general purposes of Harvard University. 

From the estate of Sara E. Mower, $8371.33 ad- 
ditional. 

From the estate of Charles Hamilton Wilder, 
$592.15 additional “to increase the sum*now held 
by Harvard College to establish a chair in the Med- 
ical Department of said College, which is to bear 
the family name Wilder.” 


Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows desire to express their gratitude to 
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the following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for securities valued at 
$10,646.07 and $274,421.51 toward the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for her gift of $1000 for 
publishing certain volumes of the Henry Draper 
catalogue. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $1000 
toward the expenses of publishing the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks and to Mrs. Charles E. 
Mason for their gifts of $250 each and to Mrs. Rob- 
ert S. Russell for her gift of $100 toward a certain 
salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward the Directory office expenses. 

To Mr. Hubert M. English for his gift of $225 to 
be used as the Dean of the Medical School decides. 

To Miss Amy W. Cabot for her gift of $100 and 
to Mr. H. Nelson Emmons for his gift of $25 for the 
New Laboratory of the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of $100 
and to Mr. Charles E. Whitmore for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Fred W. Atkinson for his gift of $95 to 
complete cataloguing the Wendell collection of 
American plays. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 to es- 
tablish the William Elwood Byerly Loan Fund for 
students specializing in the exact science. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of $50 for 
the Jeremy Belknap Prize. 

To Mr. Raeburn R. Davenport for his gift of $10 
toward“ The Eugene Hanes Smith Scholarship.” 

To Professor Robert W. Willson for his gift of 
$20, to Professors Theodore Lyman and George W. 
Fierce for their gifts of $10 each, and to Messrs. 
William Duane, Edwin H. Hall, George C. Whip- 
ple, Harlan T. Stetson, Clarence E. Kelley and 
Weld Arnold for their gifts of $5 each for the ex- 
penses of a lecture. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Feb. 13, 1920: Preston Everett 
James as Assistant in Geography. To take effect 
July 1, 1921: John Lovett Morse, as Professor of 
Pediatrics. To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Edwin 
Herbert Hall, as Rumford Professor of Physics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Eliot Channing 
French, Assistant in Meteorology; Thomas Bernard 
Hayden? Instructor in Operative Dentistry; Gordon 
Hall, Assistant in Operative Dentistry; Maurice 
Fremont-Smith and Arthur Bates Lyon, Assistants 
in Medicine; George Laurence Chaffin, Alumni As- 
sistant in Surgery; Frank Dennette Adams, Teach- 
ing Fellow in Medicine; Eli Friedman, Assistant in 
Pediatrics, Courses for Graduates; Frank Fremont- 
Smith, Instructor in Industrial Hygiene; Charles 
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Leonard Overlander and Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
Instructors in Medicine. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 
1921: John Tucker Murray, member of the Faculties 
of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

Voted to appoint William Lorenzo 
Moss Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Herbert Hall 
Rumford Professor of Physics, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1921. 

The president nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board for Special Students, for the 
Summer School and for University Exten- 
sion for the year 1920-21, and it was 
voted to appoint them: James Hardy 
Ropes, Dean; Clifford Herschel Moore, 
Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, Hector James 
Hughes, John Tucker Murray, Walter 
Fenno Dearborn, Alexander James Inglis, 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, Henry Wyman 
Holmes. 

Voted to appoint the following com- 
mittee to consider the increase of tuition 
fees in all departments of the University: 
The President, Chairman; Mr. John Far- 
well Moors, Mr. James Byrne, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Dean Charles 
Homer Haskins, Dean Henry Aaron Yeo- 
mans, Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, 
Professor Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, 
Dean Roscoe Pound, Professor Edward 
Henry Warren, Dean David Linn Edsall, 
Professor Francis Weld Peabody, Dean 
Wallace Brett Donham, Professor Lin- 
coln Frederick Schaub, Dean William 
Wallace Fenn, Dean Hector James 
Hughes, Dean Charles Wilson Killam, 
Dean William Morton Wheeler, Dean 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean Eugene 
Hanes Smith. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Reginald A. Daly for the academic 
year 1921-22, that he may go on the 
Shaler Memorial Expedition to South 
Africa. 
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Meeting of January 10, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Georgianna B. Wright, securi- 
ties valued at $85,706.25 additional on account of 
her bequest to establish the ‘“‘ William J. and Georg- 
ianna B. Wright Fund.” 

From the estate of Michael Ullrich, $5829 in 
payment of his bequest of $6000 (less inheritance 
taxes) in memory of his son, G. E. Walter Ullrich, 
Harvard, 1888. 

From the estate of Lydia Augusta Barnard (Mrs. 
James Munson Barnard) $264.55 to be added to the 
“James and Augusta Barnard Law Fund.” 


7oted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $6131.05 in 
cash and securities valued at $99,588.20 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. William Henry Gove for her gift of $6000 
to establish the “ William Henry Gove Scholarship 
Fund,” the income to be awarded from time to 
time as a scholarship or scholarships to students 
specializing in Greek, in accordance with the terms 
of her letters of Dec. 18, 1920 and Jan. 11, 1921. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated for the 
gift of $1250 toward a certain salary. 

To Professor Richard T. Fisher for his gift of $600 
toward a certain salary. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of 
$500 toward the expenses of publishing the Journal 
of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. George L. Lincoln for his gift of $500 for 
the Spanish or Spanish-American Fellowship. 

To the R. H. White Company for the gift of 3500 
for Industrial Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $350 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to in- 
crease a certain salary. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their additional gift of $57.50 for the 
George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Professor Edward C. Moore for his gift of $25 
for the purchase of music for the Appleton Chapel 
Choir. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $22.50 
to be added to the principal of the Hodges Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To Miss Louisa P. Loring for her gift of $10 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Ernest M. Deland for his gift of $5.63 to 
be used as the Dean of the Medical School decides. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Sefior 
José Manuel Gutiérrez for his generous 
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gift of a collection of Bolivian minerals to 
the Department of Mineralogy. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Oscar Jacobus 
Raeder, as Assistant in Psychiatry. To take effect 
Jan. 1, 1921: Jefferson Paul King, as Assistant in 
Mathematics. 

Voted to make following appointment: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Alfred Wandke, 
Instructor in Geology. 

‘oted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessors Herbert Weir Smyth and Charles 
Palache for the academic year 1921-22, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the gift of $4627.50 from 
Mr. Alvan T. Simonds to the Business 
School be expended by the Bureau of 
Business Research in the search for prob- 
lems and for teaching material in the gen- 
eral field of labor relations, and ir the 
search for problems in the field of factory 
management. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, November 22, 1920. 


The following twenty members were 
present : Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Appleton, Brad- 
ford, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Gay, Hallowell, Higginson, Hollis, 
Lamont, Lee, Roosevelt, Sedgwick, W. R. 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wendell, Wiggles- 
worth, Wister. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 25, 1920, appointing 
Elmer Peter Kohler member of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Engineering School 
for the year 1920-21, in place of Arthur 
Becket Lamb; William Sturgis Bigelow, 
John Templeman Coolidge, George Henry 
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Chase, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from January 1, 1921; 
appointing the following persons as mem- 
bers of Administrative Boards for the year 
1920-21: Harvard College: Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, Dean; Robert DeCourcy Ward, 
Gregory Paul Baxter, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Roger Irving Lee, Harold 
Hitchings Burbank, George Harold 
Edgell; Medical School: Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, ex-officio; David Linn Edsall, ex- 
officio, Chairman; Algernon Coolidge, 
Reid Hunt, Henry Asbury Christian, 
John Lewis Bremer, David Cheever, 
Ernest William Goodpasture; that the 
name of Harry Albert, who died July 31, 
1920, having completed the requirements 
for his degree, be inserted in the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue with the Bachelors of 
Arts of the Class of 1921,—and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Gay presented the Report of the 
Committee on Elections, to whom was 
referred, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Board on September 27, 1920, the Re- 
port of the Associate Harvard Clubs upon 
a Postal Ballot for Overseers, with the 
recommendation “That the statutory 
provision controlling the Election of 
Overseers be amended by striking out the 
clause which provides for the election of 
Overseers by ballot cast in Cambridge on 
Commencement Day, and substituting 
therefor a clause which shall provide that 
the method of election be determined by 
the Corporation and the Board of Over- 
seers; and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to lay upon the table said report and 
recommendation until the Stated Meeting 
of the Board on Jan. 10, 1921. 

Mr. Appleton presented a brief in- 
formal report of the Committee to Visit 
the University Library. 


Stated Meeting, January 10, 1921. 
The following twenty-three members 


were present: Judge Grant, the Presicent 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
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the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Elliott, P. R. Frothingham, 
Gay, Greene, Hallowell, Higginson, La- 
mont, Lee, Mack, Morgan, Roosevelt, 
Sedgwick, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, W. 
S. Thayer, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, 
Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 29, and December 28, 
1920, appointing Paul Henry Hanus, 
Professor of the History and Art of Teach- 
ing, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1921; Edward 
Stevens Sheldon, Professor of Romance 
Philology, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1921; 
Earnest Albert Hooton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1921; William Lorenzo Moss, 
Assistant Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene for one year from Sept. 1, 
1920; Edwin Herbert Hall, Rumford Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1921; John Tucker Murray, a member of 
the Faculties of Arts and Sciences and of the 
Graduate School of Education, from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 1921; appointing the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board for Special Students, for the 
Summer School, and for University Ex- 
tension for the year 1920-21: James 
Hardy Ropes, Dean; Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Kenneth 
Grant Tremayne Webster, Hector James 
Hughes, Henry Wyman Holmes, John 
Tucker Murray, Walter Fenno Dearborn, 
Alexander James Inglis, Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1919-20, and the same 
was referred to the Executive Committee, 
and upon the recommendation of said 
Committee was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 
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The President of the Board appointed 
the following Committee on Honorary 
Degrees for the academic year of 1920- 
21: Dr. W. S. Thayer, Judge Swayze, Mr. 
Higginson. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Gay, the Re- 
port of the Committee on Elections, upon 
a postal ballot for Overseers, together with 
the recommendation thereof, presented at 
the last meeting of the Board on Nov. 22, 
1920, was taken from the table, and 
after debate thereon, was unanimously ac- 
cepted and adopted by the Board, and the 
President of the Board was instructed to 
present to the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth the necessary petition for the 
enactment of legislation to carry out said 
recommendation. 

The Board further voted to approve 
the principle of the Postal Ballot for 
the Election of Overseers, and to re- 
fer the matter back to the Committee 
on Elections, to consider and report at 
a later meeting of the Board upon 
methods suitable and appropriate for 
carrying out the purpose of the Postal 
Ballot. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wadsworth, 
and after debate thereon, the Board voted 
to authorize the Executive Committee 
to establish a Committee to Visit the 
Harvard University Press beginning with 
the academic year of 1921-22. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Greene, the 
Board voted to refer to the Executive 
Committee the consideration of the advis- 
ability of continuing the Annual Report 
by the Secretary of the Board upon the 
Reports of Visiting Committees of the 
Board. 

Dr. W. S. Thayer presented the Re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Medi- 
cal School and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Sedgwick presented a brief oral 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Germanic Museum. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Curistina H. Baker, R. ’93. 


On December 2 the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College elected as Dean, Marion Ed- 
wards Park, Dean of Simmons College, 
A.B. Bryn Mawr College, 1898, A.M. 
1899, Ph.D. 1918 (subjects, Latin and 
Greek); Holder of the Bryn Mawr Euro- 
pesn Fellowship, 1898-99; Graduate Stu- 
dent, Bryn Mawr College, 1898-99, 1912- 
14; American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece, 1901-02; Instructor in 
Classics, Colorado College, 1902-06, and 
Acting Dean of Women, 1903-04; Teacher 
in Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, 
R.I., 1906-09; Acting Dean of Bryn Mawr 
College, 1911-12; Assistant Professor of 
Classics, Colorado College, 1914-15; 
Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1915-16; Fellow in Latin, Bryn 
Mawr College, 1916-17; Acting Dean of 
Simmons College, 1918-19, Associate 
Dean, 1919-20. Miss Park will finish the 
academic year at Simmons. The Acting 
Dean will continue at Radcliffe until 
July 1. 

Beginning with this year’s Sophomore 
class, the extension of the tutorial and ad- 
visorial system as in practice at Harvard 
has come into force at Radcliffe. Mr. J. 
G. Hart, who is in charge of the English 
advisorial work at Harvard, is also in 
charge of that at Radcliffe. This marks 
the beginning of faculty advisers at Rad- 
cliffe, and makes Radcliffe unique among 
women’s colleges by the addition of a tu- 
torial and advisorial system to the regular 
lecture courses. 3 

Fifty-six half-courses begin in the sec- 
ond half-year, including a hitherto unan- 
nounced course, Fine Arts 8, by Mr. Mar- 
tin Mower. 

In early November, Edith Philip Smith, 
A.B. Oxford University (Class I), June, 
1920, came to Radcliffe for work with 
Professor Osterhout, on a joint scholar- 
ship offered by Radcliffe College and the 
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Committee on International Relations of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

The president and vice-president of 
Student Government represented Rad- 
cliffe at the conference of the Women’s 
Intercollegiate Association for Student 
Government at Elmira College, Elmira, 
N.Y.; and the editor and business man- 
ager of the Radcliffe News represented the 
College at the Conference of the Associa- 
tion of News Magazines of Women’s Col- 
leges at Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
On December 13 the Student Government 
Association invited all the teaching force 
at Radcliffe to afternoon tea at Agassiz 
House. 

On November 15 a mass meeting of the 
College was held under Student Govern- 
ment to hear details of the history of Rad- 
cliffe, so real to the early students, but fast 
becoming mythical to the rapidly chang- 
‘ng generations of new students. Mrs. 
Abby Parsons MacDuffie, who was a 
member of the first class of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women, told 
of the early days on Appian Way; Presi- 
dent Eliot made a living personality of 
the character of Mrs. Agassiz, as exempli- 
fied by her influence upon the legislative 
hearing for the incorporation of Radcliffe 
College; and Mr. John F. Moors, Fellow 
of Harvard College, and member of the 
Council of Radcliffe College spoke on the 
organization of Radcliffe. 

Thirty of our unclassified students, rep- 
resenting fifteen States outside of Mas- 
sachusetts, were entertained by Miss 
Longfellow at Craigie House. Miss Long- 
fellow read to them from Mr. Longfellow’s 
sonnets. A group of graduate students 
have enjoyed the hospitality of Professor 
Palmer, with a vivid realization of the en- 
during influence of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

On January 6 the Acting Dean wel- 
comed the heads of the private prepara- 
tory schools in and around Boston, and 
their preparatory teachers, to Agassiz 
House. Mr. Henry Pennypacker, chair- 
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man of the Harvard Committee on Ad- 
mission, gave a brief talk, after which the 
guests were shown over the Library and 
Gymnasium by students of Radcliffe, and 
escorted to Bertram Hall for afternoon 
tea. 

During January, February, and March, 
the Collord Room in the Radcliffe Li- 
brary is open from 7.30 to 9.30 each eve- 
ning, under charge of a graduate student. 
This is an experiment, and its continuance 
will depend upon the amount of its use. 

On January 20 a fire started in the 
maids’ rooms on the fourth floor of Ber- 
tram Hall. Though the fire was confined 
to this floor, the hall was damaged by 
water, and it has been necessary to place 
the twenty-seven students outside of the 
halls. The dining-room and kitchen were 
intact, and all the hall residents are kept 
together as a unit by three meals a day 
in Bertram. Twelve of the students were 
placed at 61 Garden Street, with the head 
mistress, Miss Field; and the other fifteen 
are in neighboring houses. This arrange- 
ment will probably be necessary for sev- 
eral weeks. 

On January 21 the custom of a Gradu- 
ate Idler, in which former students of 
Radcliffe take an active part, was re- 
newed after a few years’ abeyance. Dor- 
othy Sands, Mary Ellis Strong, Rosemary 
Hogan, Doris Halman, Isabelle Law- 
rence, and Rosamond Eliot Rice, pre- 
sented The Romancers, by Rostand. On 
January 22 the performance was re- 
peated before an invited audience of stu- 
dents from schools in and about Boston. 

On October 4, Emilie Everett, 1910, 
was appointed by the Council to take 
charge of the raising of a three-million- 
dollar endowment fund for Radcliffe; and 
on December 1 the Alumnz Association 
were asked to codperate with the Council 
and Associates of Radcliffe College in 
this undertaking. At present Miss Ever- 
ett’s work is confined to organization of 
past students and to entertainments. 
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The public appeal for money will not be 
made for some months. The December 
meeting of the Alumnez Association was 
largely taken up by the giving out of in- 
formation to the alumnz of the College 
concerning the opportunities and needs 
of Radcliffe. Judge Cabot, of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, of the Harvard 
Endowment Fund, Miss Margaret Blaine, 
chairman of the New England Division 
of the Bryn Mawr Campaign, and Mrs. 
Hannah Dunlop Andrews, chairman of the 
Smith Campaign, all spoke at an evening 
meeting, open to past students as well as 
to alumne. Mr. Robert F. Duncan, 
Secretary of the Harvard Endowment 
Fund, and Manager of the Unitarian 
Fund Campaign, also spoke to the 
alumne. On January 18 a successful ice 
carnival was held in the new Arena for 
the endowment fund. 

The Acting Dean represented Radcliffe 
at a meeting of the Radcliffe Club of New 
York on January 15; at the Radcliffe Club 
of Providence on January 17; at the for- 
mation of the Radcliffe Club of Worcester 
on January 31; and at the inauguration of 
President Atwood of Clark University on 
February 1. 

The College has received $1000 from 
the estate of Caroline Hoar Greene for 
the Widow Joanna Hoar Scholarship 
Fund; $25,000, half of the bequest of 
Mrs. David P. Kimball; and $100 from 
Mrs. William G. Farlow, toward the ex- 
pense of opening the library in the eve- 
ning. Notice has been received of the be- 
quest of $5000 from Mrs. Jacob H. Hecht; 
and of the bequest of $10,000 from Mr. 
Jonathan M. Parmenter, for scholarships. 
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Davin Wasuurn Battey, ’21. 


Until the Yale game was over under- 
graduate interest at the University was 
directed almost entirely to the progress 
of the football team in its final big games 


of the season. With the renowned eleven 
from Centre College on the list of the 
vanquished, Princeton and Yale were the 
next and last of the hard contests. 

A second-string eleven was sent into 
the game against Virginia as the regulars 
were being saved for the Princeton game 
the following week. Despite the brilliant 
passing game put up by the visitors they 
were overwhelmed 24-0. The next Satur- 
day the Crimson and Tiger teams took 
the field in tip-top shape, with no regulars 
missing from either line-up because of in- 
juries. Forty thousand people in the Sta- 
dium and the extra stands watched the 
Harvard team line up as follows: Keith 
Kane,’ 22, le; H. H. Faxon, ’21, It; James 
Tolbert, unC, lg; C. F. Havemeyer, 21, 
ce; Thomas Woods, ocC, rg; Wynant Hub- 
bard, ’22, rt; John Crocker, ’22, re; Jo- 
seph Fitzgerald, unC, qb; George Owen, 
23, Ihb; W. H. Churchill, ’23, rhb; Ar- 
nold Horween, ocC, fb. Both elevens 
fought desperately to a tie, 14-14, in a 
game strikingly similar to that of 1919 
when the score stood 10-10. As last year 
a Princeton victory seemed certain until a 
shower of forward passes carried the Crim- 
son the length of the field to a touchdown 
in the final minutes of play. Lourie and 
Garrity were the stars of the Tiger of- 
fense, ripping time and again through 
the Harvard line, generally behind Keck 
whose play was brilliant both on offense 
and defense. Murray also claims distinc- 
tion, as by his clever pass of 35 yards to 
Lourie the first Tiger touchdown was 
made. The Harvard backfield and Kane, 
Hubbard and Havemeyer of the line put 
up a stiff defense which smothered most 
of the Princeton running and aerial at- 
tacks. Buell, however, was the hero of 
the day since his long, high pass of 30 
yards to Macomber in the last minutes of 
play gained the second Crimson touch- 
down. Faxon kicked the goal which tied 
the score. 

Following an easy victory by a substi- 
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tute team over Brown, 27-0, the Crimson 
faced Yale at New Haven with a confi- 
dence gained from past victories. Seven 
teams had been defeated and Princeton 
tied. To Princeton and Centre College 
belongs the honor of having been the only 
teams to cross the Harvard goal line either 
by touchdown or drop-kick. In the game 
with the Elis this record was not broken. 
Try as she would Yale could not pierce the 
Crimson defense consecutively and the 
game wavered back and forth over the 
field, the ball being held in Yale’s terri- 
tory most of the time. Kempton playing 
quarterback for Yale was the outstanding 
star of the team, tearing and wriggling 
his way several times through the entire 
Harvard team only to be downed by the 
last man back. On the other hand, Fitts, 
Owen and Humphrey could be relied 
upon to gain through the Eli line steadily 
enough to get within scoring distance 
several times. Owing to the vigilance of 
the Harvard backs the Yale aerial attack 
was completely disrupted; on the other 
hand the open attack which Harvard at- 
tempted earlier in the game than has been 
past custom was productive. This cou- 
pled with brilliant openfield running en- 
abled the Crimson to score three times by 
a drop-kick, the final score being 9-0. 
The following Harvard men took part in 
the game, thus winning their letters: 
Wesley Goodwin Brocker, ’22, of Lind- 
strom, Minn.; John Fiske Brown, ’22, of 
Plymouth; Charles Chauncey Buell, ’23, 
of Hartford, Conn.; John Crocker, ’22, of 
Fitchburg; Winthrop Hallowell Churchill, 
’23, of Milton; Henry Hardwick Faxon, 
’21, of Quincy; Robert Lawrence Finley, 
21, of Albany, N.Y.; Roscoe William 
Fitts, ’22, of Brookline; Joseph John Fitz- 
gerald, 23, of Everett; John Gaston, ’21, 
of Boston; Mitchell Gratwick, °22, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Arthur Dean Hamilton, 
’21, of Milton; Charles Frederick Have- 
meyer, °22, of New York City; Arnold 
Horween, ’£1, of Chicago, Ill.; Wynant 
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Davis Hubbard, ’22, of Readville; Rich- 
ard Sears Humphrey, ’21, of Hyde Park; 
Frank Jewett Johnson, ’22, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Richmond Keith Kane, ’22, of 
Marion; Charles Clark Macomber, ’22, 
of Newtonville; George Owen, ’23, of 
Newton; Robert Minturn Sedgwick, ’21, 
of Cambridge; Charles Alfred Tierney, 
’22, of Dorchester; James Randolph Tol- 
bert, Jr., °22, of Hobart, Okla.; Thomas 
Smith Woods, ’21, of Boston, and John 
Archibald Sessions, ’21, of Northampton, 
manager. 

Of this number only seven men had 
received their “‘H.’s” before. These men 
were: Gzatwick, Havemeyer, Horween, 
Hubbard, Humphrey, Kane, and Sedg- 
wick. 

Late in December, just before the Christ- 
mas vacation, Richmond Keith Kane, ’22, 
of Newport, R.I., was elected captain of 
the eleven for next year. Throughout the 
season he had played a consistent game at 
left end. 

Parallel to the Varsity, the Freshman 
team was winding up its season. While the 
University was fighting Princeton to a tie 
at Cambridge the Freshman eleven bat- 
tled to a 17-17 tie with the Tiger cubs. 
The next week Yale came to Cambridge. 
Chances of victory seemed bright during 
the first half, but when Yale once got 
started in the second, her men tore down 
through the 1924 team forfour touchdowns 
before the game ended with the score at 
28-3. J. J. Lee made the only tally for the 
Freshmen on a drop-kick. Through the 
contest he played a brilliant game, aided 
by his running mates, E. L. Gehrke and 
Percy Jenkins. 

During the latter part of the football 
season a verbal contest raged over the 
question of wearing numerals by the foot- 
ball players. Many people were anxious 
that this plan be adopted at Harvard as it 
is at the majority of other colleges and at 
Princeton and Yale. Coach R. T. Fisher 
and Coach James Knox asserted that the 
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Harvard plan of football coaching de- 
pended on hidden details and that the 
wearing of numbers would make it far 
easier for visiting scouts. Consequently 
the plan was not adopted. 

As soon as the football season had come 
to a close, practice for the University bas- 
ketball team was started. Since 1911 there 
has been no University basketball team 
and great interest was shown in this new 
move. Last year a Freshman five had been 
assembled and it formed the nucleus of 
the ’Varsity team this season. Under the 
coaching of Edward Wachter who has had 
long experience both playing the game and 
as a coach, the squad of over fifteen men 
was rapidly drilled into shape. As the sea- 
son progressed it was found necessary to 
appoint D. E. Walter, 2GB., an assistant, 
since more and more men came out to 
play the game. In the ten games that 
have been played so far only three have 
been lost, two of them being to the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute which last 
year produced the champions of New Eng- 
land. Wesleyan won the other game after 
a stiff fight, the score being 33-31. The 
scores thus far have been as follows, the 
first figures representing the University 
totals: Clark College, 26-24; Worcester 
Polytech., 21-43; Middlebury College, 
35-25; Wesleyan, 31-33; Tufts College, 
53-22; Amherst, 45-24; Williams, 24-13; 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 25- 
21; Worcester Tech., 17-36; and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 20-14. 

The line-up for most of the games in- 
cluding those of the first of the schedule 
was: R. W. Fitts, ’23, rf; J. Pallo, ’23, If; 
H. B. Tyson, ’23, c; H. E. Feiring, ’23, 
rg; and J. R. Tolbert, ’22, lg. As can be 
seen, the team is very largely composed of 
the Freshman team of last year. Early in 
the year James R. Tolbert, of Hobart, 
Okla., was elected acting captain and later 
was chosen captain. He proved the star 
of the defense and with Pallo and Fitts in 
the offense a fast and powerful team has 
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been developed. In the last three games, 
however, Tolbert has been suffering from 
a flat foot and his place has been filled ably 
by S. B. Chase, ’21. 

The Freshman team has proved to be 
an unusual combination, as in seven early- 
season games so far played the heavy An- 
dover five was the only one not defeated. 
The score of that game was 30-32, follow- 
ing the victories over Worcester North 
High School, 62-29; Dartmouth, 1924, 
40-34; Cushing Academy, 35-27; St. 
George’s School, 74-20; New Hampshire 
State College, 1924, 36-33; Wentworth 
Institute, 57-16. Lewis Gordon, of Glou- 
cester, who soon showed himself to be the 
best all-around man on the team, was 
elected captain. 

A great deal of comment and thought 
was aroused over the so-called scandal of 
the Senior elections. There has been of 
recent times a tendency toward indiffer- 
ence to class elections on the part of the 
undergraduates which last year was re- 
sponsible for the ruling requiring 60 per 
cent of any class to vote to assure the le- 
gality of any election. This ruling did not, 
however, apply to the elections of the 
Senior class officers. Early in the year 
James Read Morss, of Chestnut Hill, and 
Robert Minturn Sedgwick, of New York 
City, were elected by the Senior Class as 
its representatives on the Student Coun- 
cil. On Wednesday, December 9, the vot- 
ing for all the class officers except secre- 
tary and the Class Committees, was held 
resulting in the election of the following 
men: Henry Hardwick Faxon, of Quincy, 
First Marshal; Robert Minturn Sedg- 
wick, of Cambridge, Second Marshal; 
and John Archibald Sessions, of North- 
ampton, Third Marshal. A total of 305 
Seniors went to the polls; 105 less than 
voted last year. 

The list of men elected to other offices 
was as follows: 

Treasurer: Roy Edward Larsen, of 
Brookline; Poet, Francis Wayne Mac- 
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Veagh, of New York City; Odist, Leon 
Auzias de Turenne, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Orator, Thomas Helme Mills, of 
Portland, Oregon; Ivy Orator, David 
Thompson Watson McCord, of Washing- 
ton, Pa.; Chorister, Joseph Frederick 
Lautner, of Evansville, Indiana. 

The following day, discrepancies were 
discovered that apparently could not be 
accounted for, and the 1921 Nominating 
Committee decided to hold an entire new 
election. Reports of scandal and corrup- 
tion flew around the College and excite- 
ment was intense. The Crimson, believing 
that a new election would be unfair to the 
men whose names were involved in the 
first results, obtained leave and conducted 
an accurate and careful, though unofficial, 
recount of the ballots. This recount ex- 
plained the previous error clearly as due 
to gross carelessness and not to corrup- 
tion. By this recount the three Marshals 
were H. H. Faxon, D. F. O'Connell, and 
J. A. Sessions. Immediately the Student 
Council met and appointed an official 
committee to recount the ballots voting to 
accept their tally as final. Changes re- 
sulted in the office of Second Marshal, 
where O’Connell was elected in place of 
R. M. Sedgwick, and in that of Orator, 
where William Sumner Holbrook, Jr., of 
Davenport, Iowa, was elected in the place 
of T. H. Mills, of Portland, Oregon. 

The following week the Secretary and 
the various Class Committees were elected 
with the following results: Secretary, 
Thomas Stilwell Lamount, of New York 
City; Class Committee, Robert Minturn 
Sedgwick, of Cambridge, Richard Sears 
Humphrey, of Hyde Park; Class Day 
Committee, Hermon Dunlop Smith, of 
Chicago, Ill., Arthur Dean Hamilton, of 
Milton, Thomas Crane Wales, of Chest- 
nut Hill, Thomas Redmond Thayer, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Hamilton McFadden, of 
Cambridge, George Storer Baldwin, Jr., of 
Chestnut Hill, Kenneth Campbell, of Mt. 
Hamilton, Cal.; Photographic Committee, 
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Robert Lawrence Finley, of Albany, N.Y., 
James Norman White, of Chicago, III, 
Rexford Wadleigh Barton, of Omaha, 
Neb. 

Soon after the Christmas vacation, J. F. 
Lautner, ’21, who had been chosen Chor- 
ister, was taken sick and had to leave Col- 
lege. Alden French, of Boston, who had 
received the second highest number of 
votes for Senior Chorister, automatically 
succeeded Lautner in that office. 

Beginning the first of December a 
campaign for the University Endowment 
Fund was conducted throughout the Uni- 
versity and over $65,000 was collected. 
The aim of the committee was to obtain 
a 100 per cent subscription no matter how 
small individual contributions might be. 
This percentage was reached in those men 
residing at College, but owing to the diffi- 
culty of seeing the many who live away a 
complete 100 per cent was found impossi- 
ble even though the campaign lasted into 
January. At the time of Mr. Hoover's 
visit to Boston a campaign for the Hoover 
Fund was inaugurated and excluding the 
Medical and Dental Schools about $7650 
was turned in. 

The annual Fall Handicap Meet ended 
the Fall track season. Almost immedi- 
ately W. J. Bingham, 16, the new Direc- 
tor of track athletics, issued a call for can- 
didates for winter track. In pursuance of 
the policy started last spring to put track 
at the University on a level with the other 
major sports the management is making 
strenuous efforts to get men out for the 
squads and to provide adequate coaching 
for all those that do come out. Coach 
Bingham is now engaged in developing a 
system for track coaching similar to that 
used in football coaching. He maintains 
that only through the use of a regular and 
tried system can a successful team be de- 
veloped. During the winter, gymnasium 
classes have been held for track men 
besides work on the outdoor board track. 
Efforts were bent primarily on shaping 
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men for the B.A.A. games in which Har- 
vard annually enters three relay teams in 
addition to many entries in the special 
events. 

Farwell Gregg Bemis, ’22, of Chestnut 
Hill, was reélected captain of the Uni- 
versity Cross Country team, after the 
close of a rather unsuccessful season in 
which defeats were administered both by 
Cornell and by Yale. 

Interest in the winter minor sports has 
grown tremendously since a few years ago 
and every day the need of enlarged facili- 
ties is increasing. Soon after the Yale 
football game the wrestling, swimming, 
fencing, gymnasium team, and rifle team 
squads were called. Both Squash Racquets 
and Squash Tennis teams were formed and 
the aid of Mr. H. L. Cowles, the profes- 
sional at the Harvard Club, was obtained. 
This is a new departure and is the result 
of the great interest suddenly shown in 
squash. Last year 14 squash courts were 
built in the old Randolph Gymnasium. 
Almost at once the demand far exceeded 
their capacity. Boxing classes, which were 
started under the tutelage of Larry Con- 
ley, grew to such size that the men had to 
be taken in several relays. The system of 
compulsory Freshman athletics has proved 
most successful and has had a surprising 
influence on the attendance of upper-class 
men at the indoor sports. The number of 
lockers rented to others than those en- 
gaged in compulsory athletics is, in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, 883; in the Big 
Tree Swimming Pool, 150; and in the 
squash courts, 193, making a total of 
1226. On the basketball floor of Hemen- 
way Gymnasium there are always teams 
scrimmaging while others are waiting their 
turn, even though the Freshman teams 
use the new Freshman Athletic Building. 

Perhaps the two greatest needs of the 
University in the line of equipment for 
these indoor sports are enlarged basket- 
ball and locker facilities, and a swimming 
pool. To do what it can toward this ‘end 
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and to further the interests of the minor 
sports a Minor Sports Council has been 
formed of the captains and managers of 
the minor sport teams. At present this 
Council is endeavoring to obtain ade- 
quate official representation on the 
Student Council. 

In the annual mid-year elections the 
Crimson chose as officers for the next half- 
year: Herman Dunlop Smith, ’21, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., as President; Melville Pratt 
Baker, ’22, of Wellesley Hills. as Managing 
Editor; Frederick Shattuck Whiteside,’22, 
of Portland, Ore., as Photographic chair- 
man; and Henry Hazen Reed, ’23, of New 
York City, as Secretary. The following 
men were also taken on the board of edi- 
tors; John Maunder Kleberg, ’22, of Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, N.Y., and Burke Boyce, 
22, of New York City, to the Editorial 
Department; Clifton Powell Fordyce, ’23, 
of Hot Springs, Ark.; Robert Emery An- 
derson, Jr., °23, of Newton Center, and 
Bertram Kimball Little, ’23, of Salem, to 
the News Department; and Aldo Rudolph 
Balsam, °23, of Brooklyn, N.Y., to the 
Business Department. 

For the coming term, the Lampoon 
elected officers as follows: Joseph Alger, 
22, of Brockton, President; Nathaniel 
Choate, ’22, of Framingham Center, Ibis; 
Robb Hansell Sagendorph, ’22, of Chest- 
nut Hill, Treasurer; Bradley De Lamater 
Nash, ’23, of Brookline, Secretary; John 
Goodyear Allen, ’22, of Marlborough, Cir- 
culation Manager. 

To hold office for the next half-year the 
Harvard Magazine elected the following 
men: John Julian Ryan, ’21, of Brookline, 
Literary Editor; Selden Melville Loring, 
*22, of Wellesley Hills, Art Editor; David 
Ha!!, ’22, of Annapolis, Md., Managing 
Editor; John Paul Merrill, ’23, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., Business Manager; Clark Wright 
Heath, ’22, of Buffalo, N.Y., Circulation 
Manager. 

Ata meeting of the Advocate Board Wil- 
liam Whitman, 3d, ’22, of Boston, was 
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elected President for 1921-22. Other offi- 
cers were elected for the year as follows: 
Treasurer, Henry Stuart Payson Rowe, 22. 
of Brookline; Pegasus, Francis Wayne 
MacVeagh, ’21, of New York City; Secre- 
tary, Edward Augustus Weeks, ’22, of 
Elizabeth, N.J.; and Business Manager, 
Charles Christian Hewitt, ’23, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Nine men were added to the 
Board; eight Literary Editors and one 
Business Editor. Francis Beidler, Jr., ’21, 
of Chicago, Ill.; Stedman Buttrick, Jr., 
’22, of Concord; Jiles Berry Fleming, 22, 
of Augusta, Ga.; William Chapin Jackson, 
22, of Darien, Conn.; Robert Cameron 
Rogers, ’23, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; Sher- 
man Skinner Rogers, ’22, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; and Edward Augustus Weeks, 
22, of Elizabeth, N.J., were made regular 
Literary Editors, and Arthur Morley 
Dobson, ’21, of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., an 
Honorary Literary Editor; Harry Living- 
stone Hartley, ’23, of Boston, was made a 
regular Business Editor. 

This winter the Dramatic Club selected 
for its annual winter performance The 
Dragon, a three-act Fairy Tale by Lady 
Gregory. Both the acting and the scenery 
created much favorable comment and the 
attendance at the show exceeded the rec- 
ords for many years back. Previous to the 
Dramatic Club production the Cercle 
Francais presented three times Fanny 
Lear, by Meilhac and Halévy. Never be- 
fore has a Cercle Francais play made such 
a tremendous success. The third organi- 
zation which presents serious plays in the 
University is the 47 Workshop. This fall 
it chose to produce two short plays, Mis’ 
Mercy, by Louise W. Bray, and Time Will 
Tell, by Rachel L. Field. 

With even greater success than it re- 
ceived last year the University Glee Club 
made a Christmas trip to the Middle 
West. In addition it gave a concert at 
Carnegie Hall in New York that stirred 
even the exacting critics to praise, and a 
concert in Symphony Hall with Albert 
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Spalding as soloist that again proved the 
value of the new departure the Glee Club 
took last year in separating from the Har- 
vard Musical Clubs under its own name. 

For securing many interesting speakers 
at the Harvard Union the Graduate Man- 
ager, John U. Nef, ’20, deserved credit. 
The long list includes the Hon. Crawford 
Vaughan, former premier of South Aus- 
tralia, who spoke on “‘Greater Britain and 
America’’; General Nivelle and Colonel 
Azan who spoke on “France and Ameri- 
can Relations.”’ Professor Copeland gave 
his annual Christmas Reading just before 
the vacation, and was followed five days 
later by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the world- 
famous Arctic explorer. After the vaca- 
tion Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, spoke on 
the “Political Situation in China and 
Japan.” Mr. William A. White followed 
with an account of “The Farce of the Po- 
litical Parties.” Under the auspices of the 
Student Liberal Club a meeting was held 
at the Union at which various types of 
Socialism were expounded. Harry W. 
Laidler, of Columbia, spoke of the Social- 
ist Party, Dr. Antoinette F. Konikow 
talked on the Communist Party, while J. 
T. (“Red”) Doran concluded the meeting 
by a discussion of the I.W.W. 

Harvard has become accustomed to 
winning hockey games in the past eight 
years, but the 1921 seven more than justi- 
fied any expectations in its early-season 
encounters. Captain E. L. Bigelow, ’21, 
led his men to victories over King’s Col- 
lege of Nova Scotia, 9-1; the B.A.A., 4- 
1; Massachusetts Agricultural College, 2- 
0; and Dartmouth, 5-0. With the Prince- 
ton game the University aggregation 
seemed to outstrip its own record, hum- 
bling the visitors in the Boston Arena by 
a 7-0 margin. Captain Maxwell and his 
Tiger septet never found opportunity to 
do more than threaten the Crimson goal, 
while the University forwards drove 
through time and again for tallies into the 
Princeton cage. The line-up for all the 
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earlier contests continued unchanged in 
important respects: F. MeN. Bacon, ’21, 
1. w.; H. B. W. Snelling, ’21, or R. W. 
Buntin, ’21, 1. c.; Captain E. L. Bigelow, 
21, r. c.3 R. W. Emmons, ocC., r. w.; 
George Owen, c.p.; R. S. Humphrey, p.; 
Jabish Holmes, g. 

The seven journeyed to the Philadel- 
phia Ice Palace for the first of the three- 
game series against Yale. From the point 
of view of the disinterested spectator the 
contest was a walk-away, though it did 
not lack interest to the Harvard sympa- 


thizer. The advantage lay to the Univer- 
sity throughout, Bigelow proving himself 
one of the greatest college forwards in the 
game by his brilliant offensive work, de- 
spite the vigorous, acrobatic defense of 
Carson, the Blue captain, at cover-point 
for the New Haven players. Seven to 
nothing was the final score. Two men 
made their ’Varsity letters for the first 
time: George Owen and Richard Hum- 
phrey, and C. W. Baker, ’22, and Donald 
Angier, ’22, both ““H” men of last winter, 
earned a chance to play again. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 


tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the .« 


Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors shou!d rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts, 


CLASS SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association will be held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, Thursday, 
April 28, at 6.30 p.m. 


1852. 

William Gardner Choate died at 
Wallingford, Conn., Nov. 14, 1920. He 
was born at Salem, Aug. 30, 1830, and 
was the brother of Joseph Hodges 
Choate, also of the Class of 1852. He 
took the degree of LL.B. at the Harvard 


Law School in 1854, and the A.M. de- 
gree in 1860. For many years he prac- 
tised law in New York City and was 
the head of the firm of Choate, Laroque, 
Shipman & Barlow. From 1878 to 1881 
he served as a Federal judge in New 
York. He established Rosemary Hall, 
a school for girls, helped to found the 
Choate School, and had served as presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of New York. 


1860. 
J. T. Morsp, Jr., Sec., 
16 Fairfield St., Boston. 

Arthur May Knapp was born in 
Charlestown, May 29, 1841. His fa- 
ther, William Henry Knapp, was de- 
scended from Nicholas Knapp, who 
came from Saltonstall and settled in 
Watertown in 1682. His mother was 
Emily Thompson, and through her 
Knapp was a grand-nephew of Count 
Rumford, the distinguished scientist. 
Knapp’s school life was passed in West 
Newton, and from the “ English and 
Classical School”? there he came to 
Harvard, entering in 1857 the Sopho- 
more class and so graduating in 1860. 
After graduation he filled sundry posi- 
tions as a teacher, in schools and pri- 
vately, until on Sept. 12, 1862, he en- 
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listed as a private in Company F of the 
44th Regiment of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. This was one of the “nine 
months regiments,” and was sent for 
service in North Carolina, where it took 
part in sundry minor engagements. 
Knapp was mustered out, at the end of 
its term of enlistment, June 18, 1863. 
Soon afterward he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, graduating in 1867. 
On Dec. 16 of the same year he married 
Frances Mitchell Folger, daughter of 
George Howland Folger, of Nantucket. 
From 1867 to 1870 he was pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I.; thence he went to the In- 
dependent Congregational Church in 
Bangor, Me., staying until 1878; and 
thence in 1880, to the First Parish in 
Watertown, where he remained until 
1887. Religious work was the thread 
which ran through Knapp’s life, at first 
in the way of preaching, later more in 
connection with instruction. But it was 
not his achievement in this direction 
which chiefly attracted the attention of 
the outside observer. To us, his class- 
mates, and to his acquaintances in gen- 
eral, he appeared as one of the world’s 
greatest travelers. He seemed never 
at rest in any permanent way any- 
where. He had always just come from 
some distant spot, and to be packing 
his trunk — if he ever unpacked it — 
to start without needless delay for some 
other place not less remote. When he 
left this earth there was little of it that 
he had not seen. The record of his com- 
ings and his goings is bewildering. He 
began his wanderings early, for he in- 
terrupted his course at Harvard by 
taking the Junior year for travel. In 
the Boston ship Crusader, he made a 
voyage around Cape Horn, stopping at 
sundry South American Pacific ports, 
and at various islands savage of name 
and doubtless also in other respects. 
Among these he included Robinson 
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Crusoe’s isle of Juan Fernandez, but 
did not linger there so long as did the 
first settler. Immediately after gradu- 
ation he passed some time in West 
Canada. In the interval between his 
service in his parish at Watertown and 
that in his parish at Fall River, he 
made his first trip to Japan, and before 
he returned he had explored exten- 
sively the neighboring islands. The 
place attracted him, and he subse- 
quently made many trips thither, so 
many, in fact, that I have not been able 
quite to disentangle and enumerate 
them. In 1874 he made his first trip 
to Europe, devoting his time to Italy 
and Germany. Other countries he ex- 
plored in 1886. In 1891 he was again 
in Europe, but came back to pass the 
winter in California. Japan, however, 
became a sort of adopted home for him. 
His first trip thither, in 1888, was un- 
der the auspices of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, for teaching “ Uni- 
tarian Christianity ” to the Japanese. 
He came home, reported, and forth- 
with sailed back again in company with 
a colleague and three professors for the 
University at Tokio. In 1891 he again 
came home via Egypt and France. In 
1893 and again in 1894 he repeated his 
annual voyage, and his report to the 
Class Secretary stated that he had 
crossed the Pacific seven times. In 
Japan he owned and edited a news- 
paper. In 1897 he published “Feudal 
and Modern Japan,” a book which has 
been well esteemed. In 1898 he organ- 
ized the Harvard Club at Tokio, pre- 
siding at the inaugural dinner, at which 
twenty-four Harvard men were present, 
twelve of them being Japanese. From 
Japan he made journeys for traveling 
in Korea and Manchuria and in the 
interior of China, also in the Philip- 
pines, Java, Siam, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, India, and Burmah. 
One of his returns to his own country 
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was made through Egypt and southern 
Europe. Another, more adventurous, 
was through the dreary stretches of 
Siberia, and thence through Russia. It 
is a confusing record. A painstaking 
friend has computed that his sea voy- 
ages covered, in round numbers, 
300,000 miles. How many miles he 
traversed by land no man can tell. It 
was appropriate, if not inevitable, that 
he should be a member of the “ Ends of 
the Earth Club” in New York. Fin- 
ally, as strength began to fail, he came 
back to drop anchor for the last time in 
the old home port. He was with the 
Class at the luncheon on its sixtieth 
Commencement Anniversary; but he 
was evidently very ill. On Jan. 29, 
1921, he died in Newtonville, in the 
town where his school days had been 
passed. The funeral services were at 
Mt. Auburn Chapel, Feb. 21, 1921. 
His son, Arthur Taylor Knapp, an only 
child, was born in 1870 and died in 
1906. He had, however, an adopted 
daughter to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. In his report made in 1898 to 
the Class Secretary, he wrote: ‘‘ We 
have recently had an addition to our 
family, a little daughter who arrived 
a few months ago at the somewhat 
unusual but convenient age of four 
years.” The name of the little maiden 
was “ Ayame” which signifies white 
iris. She has recently been married in 
this country to Allen F. Brewer. — 
Charles Henry Fiske was born in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 26, 1840. His father was 
Augustus H. Fiske; his mother was 
Hannah Rogers Bradford of the Ply- 
mouth family, whereby he himself was 
a lineal descendant of Governor Brad- 
ford. Charles, their second son, was 
educated at the famous “ Private 
Latin School” of Mr. Epes Sargent 
Dixwell in Boston, and in 1856 was 
admitted as a Freshman in Harvard 
College, graduating with the Class in 


1860. He had a “ part ” at Commence- 
ment, and the subject given him was 
— “Improved Cannon”! A greater 
incongruity than that which existed 
between the kindly, rather gentle na- 
ture of the speaker and the murderous 
topic could not have been achieved 
either by malice or by humor. After 
graduation he passed a couple of years 
in the dry-goods commission house of 
Francis Skinner & Co., acquiring a 
knowledge of this line of business which 
was most useful to him in subsequent 
years. Thence he went to read law in 
his father’s office, and was admitted to 
the bar in Suffolk County in the au- 
tumn of 1864. A heavy responsibility 
fell at once upon his youthful shoulders, 
inexperienced as yet to bear such bur- 
dens. His father had, perhaps, the 
largest law business in Boston, being 
the trusted adviser alike of the manu- 
facturing corporations and the selling 
firms engaged in the dry-goods trade, 
which was then stimulated to unprece- 
dented activity by the Civil War needs. 
The old gentleman, having no partner, 
inevitably “ worked himself to death,” 
as the phrase vividly goes. After some 
months of failing strength, he died, and 
left the enormous load of pending busi- 
ness in the office, together with the 
management of his own private affairs 
and large property, to rest wholly upon 
his son. Charles, however, young as 
he was, handled it with conscientious 
fidelity and excellent success. The 
course of his own life was substantially 
determined by these opening years. He 
continued to practise law, and his 
affiliations with the dry-goods world 
were maintained through his life. Thus 
he became, at one time and another, 
president of the Androscoggin Mills, 
of the Otis, the Thorndike, the Bates 
and the Columbian manufacturing 
companies, and of the Boston Duck Co. 
In 1868 and again in 1872 he was a 
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member of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, sent by the towns of Con- 
cord, Weston, and Lincoln. For thirty- 
seven years he acted regularly as mod- 
erator at the town meetings of Weston, 
which was his home town. It was in 
1643 that one of his Fiske ancestors had 
settled there, and the line had come 
down unbroken ever’since. On June 5, 
1868, he married Cornelia Frothing- 
ham Robbins, a daughter of the Rev. 
Chandler Robbins of Boston. On Feb. 
18, 1872, a son was born to them, 
Charles Henry, Jr. (Harvard, 1893). 
Two days later his wife died. The only 
son of this son, a third Charles Henry 
(Harvard, 19), was an officer of in- 
fantry in the late war, and was killed 
in battle, in France, in 1918. It is the 
short story of an unpretentious and 
simple life, but worthy, industrious, and 
useful, and with such measure of public 
recognition of his standing among his 
neighbors as fully satisfied his modest 
temperament. Doubtless it accorded 
agreeably with his own wishes, which 
involved nothing in the way of ambi- 
tion. Indeed he was, in a way, handi- 
capped by his own undue modesty, by 
what seemed a certain diffident self- 
distrust, which found expression in a 
gentleness of manner which might have 
led to a false estimate of his real force. 
For he had excellent ability, clear, 
sound, good sense, and abundant de- 
cision and firmness of character. A 
more scrupulously conscientious man 
never lived, nor one with a kindlier 
heart. We all were fond of him, and we 
all respected him. 


1862. 
CuHar.es P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Henry Upham Jeffries died July 28, 
1920, not July 24, as reported in the 
Class notes in the December issue of 
the Maaazing. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

John Perry Barrett, son of Luther 
Gustavus and Margaret (Ridley) Bar- 
rett, was born in Watertown, Feb. 19, 
1841. He fitted for College at the High 
School in Watertown. He died in 
Wheaton, IIl., Jan. 10, 1921. After 
graduating, he studied a year at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, but failing 
health compelled him to make a change, 
and for the next eleven years he was in 
business. Part of the time he was in the 
United States Custom House in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Then he was a wholesale 
flour dealer in Boston for four years. 
After that he went West, and was for 
some years in St. Louis, being treasurer 
and purchasing agent on a railroad. 
Subsequently he was in trade in Boston 
and in Chicago. Finally, he entered 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
completed the studies begun at An- 
dover. He graduated in 1877, and 
entered the Congregational ministry, 
being at that time thirty-five years of 
age. He spent twenty-five years in 
public work, mostly in Illinois, but also 
in Iowa and Michigan. For the last 
few years he suffered greatly from 
nervous exhaustion, due to excessive 
hard work, and finally was compelled 
to relinquish further labor. 


1865. 
Wiiuram Rorca, Sec., 
181 State St., Boston. 

Dr. William Elbridge Boardman was 
born in Boston, April 27, 1844. He 
graduated from Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Class of 1861; Harvard College, 
1865; Harvard Medical School, 1868. 
Following a period as interne at the 
Boston City Hospital, he studied 


abroad for a year, chiefly at Vienna. 
He practised in Boston the remainder 
of his life. In the earlier years of his 
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practice he was actively interested in 
gynecology and obstetrics and was on 
the staff of the Boston Lying-in Hospi- 
tal, and the gynecological departments 
of the Carney and the Boston City Hos- 
pitals. Dr. Boardman was married June 
5, 1873, to Mary B. Bryant, of Boston, 
who survives him, together with two 
sons and two daughters. — J. C. Soley 
was a temporary member of the Class 
of 1865. He then graduated at the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He 
served through three wars, the Civil 
War, the Spanish War, and the World 
War, and in July, 1918, he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant-commander. He is 
still in charge of the Branch Hydro- 
graphic Office at New Orleans. 


1867. 
James R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

Joseph Balch Braman died at his 
home, Apartment A, 540 West 145th 
Street, New York City, on Nov. 19, 
1920. He was the son of Dr. Isaac 
Gordon Braman and Caroline (Wil- 
liams) Braman of Brighton, and was 
born there Feb. 15, 1845. He served in 
the army during the Civil War, his 
record being as follows: he enlisted at 
Boston, Dec. 7, 1861, in Capt. James 
M. Magee’s Cavalry Company, the 
** Mounted Rifle Rangers,’ known as 
** Butler’s Body Guard,” afterward in 
service at New Orleans, La., attached 
to the 30th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteers. He was discharged at New 
Orleans June 21, 1862, on account of 
disability. After leaving College he en- 
listed again at Boston May 16, 1764, in 
the 12th Unattached Company, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, serving at Prov- 
incetown, Long Point Batteries. On 
July 21, 1864, he was commissioned as 
Captain of Co. D, 47th Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers, and soon 
after was discharged on Aug. 4, 1864. 


Between these periods of service he 
entered Harvard College in 1863 as a 
member of the Class of 1867, but left 
College at the end of his Freshman 
year. Soon after he went West and 
was military storekeeper, United States 
Army, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., and later was principal of one of 
the public evening schools in that city. 
He entered the Harvard Law School in 
1866 and was graduated from it in 
1868, with the degree of LL.B. and was 
admitted to the bar in the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts at 
Boston on June 5, 1869, and subse- 
quently was admitted to the bar of 
the Federal Courts. While in the law 
school he married Ella Frances Collins, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Abram W. 
Collins, of Brighton, on Sept. 10, 1867. 
After his admission to the Massachu- 
setts bar he practised law in Brighton 
until January, 1871, and subsequently 
in Boston. In December, 1872, his 
health being impaired, he went with his 
family to Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
was admitted to the bar on July 7, 1873, 
and practised law until May, 1874. 
While there he was appointed a com- 
missioner of deeds for Massachusetts 
and Georgia. He served as one of the 
vestry of St. Athanasius (Episcopal) 
Church and also was its organist during 
his stay there. In May, 1874, having 
regained his health, he returned to 
Boston and practised law there until 
1883, his practice being as notary pub- 
lic, commissioner of the United States 
Court of Claims, commissioner of deeds 
for all the States, Territories, and Brit- 
ish Provinces, United States passport 
agent, and publisher of and dealer 
in American and foreign law blanks. 
In 1883 he removed from Boston to 
New York where he entered upon the 
practice of law, devoting himself more 
particularly to the business of commis- 
sioner, passport agent, etc., holding 
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about seventy-five appointments and 
commissions from the President, Gov- 
ernors of States, and foreign countries. 
While he was practising law in Boston 
in 1874 his wife went into his office to 
become his assistant. She proved so 
competent that it was decided to ask 
for her appointment as commissioner of 
the various States. Aided and endorsed 
by Governor Long she received the de- 
sired appointment from several gover- 
nors. After their removal to New York 
in 1883 she continued asking for these 
appointments, and in 1892 held over 
forty commissions as commissioner of 
deeds from the President and gover- 
nors, as notary public, passport agent, 
and consular agent. She and her hus- 
band had two offices in New York at 
that time, one in the Equitable Build- 
ing, 120 Broadway, and an uptown 
office at 1270 Broadway, Mrs. Braman 
attending to the business at the uptown 
office. In July, 1894, he returned to 
Boston and opened an office in the 
Sears Building, still retaining his New 
York office which was in charge of his 
son, but in June, 1895, he gave up his 
Boston office and returned to New 
York. In the latter part of January, 
1912, the supposed fireproof Equitable 
Building at 120 Broadway was de- 
stroyed by fire and Braman lost not 
only his valuable office equipment, 
blanks, presses, seals, and the accumu- 
lation of papers of almost a lifetime, 
but especially things which could not 
be replaced, such as diplomas of the 
Harvard Law School, the Shrine, Scot- 
tish Rite, Commandery, American and 
foreign commissions, army papers, etc. 
After a short time he and his wife took 
an office in the Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway, and resumed their business. 
Braman early became interested in 


fraternal societies. In January, 1868, 


he joined Nonantum Lodge No. 116, 
1.0.0.F., at Brighton, and while at 
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Los Angeles, Cal., he was Master Ma- 
son in 1874 of Los Angeles Lodge No. 
42, F. and A.M. In September, 1874, 
he became a member of Francis Wash- 
burn Post No. 92, G.A.R., of Brighton. 
In New York he was a member of nu- 
merous fraternal societies, his report in 
1907 showirfg that he was a member of 
eight different Masonic bodies. He be- 
came a member of Beth-horon Lodge, 
F. and A.M., of Brookline, Sept. 10, 
1878, by affiliation from the Los Angeles 
Lodge heretofore mentioned. On May 
25, 1904, he was appointed Judge Ad- 
vocate of York Commandery No. 55, 
Knights Templars, Freemasons of New 
York City. January 21, 1906, he was 
appointed Judge of the Consistory of 
New York City, Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Masons, 32d degree. 
Braman was a skilled musician. When 
about ten years old he became organist 
of the Church of the Epiphany in 
Brighton, and continued as such until 
he went to the Civil War. He also sup- 
plied as organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Brookline while the organist, 
a classmate, Clement K. Fay, was ab- 
sent on vacation. For several years be- 
fore his death he was in poor health and 
unable to practise his profession. He is 
survived by his widow, four children, 
and eight grandchildren. — Dr. B. F. 
Davenport retired from practice in 
October, 1920, keeping only his home 
address, 67 Coolidge Hill Road, Water- 
town, 72, Mass. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 
Charles William Moseley, son of 
Edward Strong and Charlotte Augusta 
(Chapman) Moseley, died Dec. 23, 
1920, in Newburyport, where he was 
born Dec. 24, 1847. He was with the 
Class for only a year, leaving College to 
enter commercial life. He was for many 
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years a member of the firm of John 
Pickering and Moseley, stock and ex- 
change brokers at 40 State St., Boston, 
establishing an extensive and successful 
business. His home was at Newbury- 
port, a beautiful estate on the Merrimac 
River, and here practically his entire 
life was passed in the engrossing interest 
of its development and care. A prom- 
inent and active citizen, he gave gener- 
ously of his time and means to his 
native city, as director of the public 
library and treasurer of the Peabody 
Fund, trustee of the Institution for 
Savings, president of the Anna Jaques 
Hospital, and of the Moseley Fund for 
Special Services in Newburyport. As 
the surviving executor of the estate of 
Julia M. Moseley, he was chiefly in- 
strumental in building and giving to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital the 
new administration building in mem- 
ory of his cousin and our classmate, 
William O. Moseley, who met his death 
on the Matterhorn in 1879. By his 
will he gave to Newburypont for a pub- 
lic park a large tract of land known as 
the “Jackman Pines ” with an endow- 
ment for its maintenance and care. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Society of the Cincinnati, the Histori- 
cal Society of Old Newberry, the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, and the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
in all of which he held official position, 
and was a life member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. His 
family had been long and prominently 
associated with Newburyport, and this 
association he continued by active serv- 
ice to the city and its varied interests. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticxnor, See., 
Medfield. 
Monroe has been reélected Judge of 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County, Cal. 
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1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Francis Inman Amory died in New 
York Jan. 7, 1921. He was born in 
Boston June 5, 1850, and was fitted for 
College at E. S. Dixwell’s Latin School. 
After graduation he traveled abroad for 
two years, and then entered the Har- 
vard Law School, and received the 
degree of LL.B. June 30, 1875. He was 
trustee of various estates, and also 
president and a director of the Cabot 
Manufacturing Co., and a director of 
the Fisher Manufacturing Co., the 
Puget Sound Real Estate Trust, of 
Seattle, Wash., the Salmon Falls Manu- 
facturing Co., and the Tudor Co., of 
which he was also president. On May 
12, 1886, he was married to Grace 
Josephine Minot, of Boston. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, Charles Minot 
Amory, Harvard 1912, and Francis I. 
Amory, Harvard 1917, and a daughter, 
Mary Josephine Amory, wife of Fulton 
Cutting, Harvard 1910, of New York 
City. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Merton Spencer Keith was born at 
North Bridgewater, now Brockton, Jan. 
27, 1851, and died at Cambridge Nov. 
15, 1920. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of North Bridgewater, at the 
Academy there, and, especially just be- 
fore passing the examinations for Har- 
vard, by himself. Poor before he en- 
tered, and dependent largely upon his 
own labor in remaining to complete the 
four years’ course, he was further handi- 
capped by a heart trouble which mani- 
fested itself in his childhood, lasted 
throughout his life, and finally was the 
cause of his death. He was a member 
of the Everett Atheneum, Pi Eta, of 
which he was secretury, and Phi Beta 
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Kappa, of which he was treasurer and 
corresponding secretary. At the end 
of the Sophomore year he received a 
detur, “‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” in five vol- 
umes. He graduated the first scholar in 
his class, with honors in classics, a 
summa cum laude with his A.B. and 
a Commencement part, which, how- 
ever, he did not deliver. He entered 
College with the intention of becoming 
a lawyer, and graduated with the same 
intention. But his slender fortunes 
compelled him to find immediate em- 
ployment. He became a teacher in 
Noble’s Classical School, in Boston, 
where he remained till 1886. Mean- 
while, in April, 1876, he married in 
Brockton Ida Ford Kingman, who pre- 
deceased him but a few months. A 
daughter, Ethel Lathrop, Radcliffe, 
1900, was born to them May 30, 1878, 
and a son Merton Spencer, Jr., Har- 
vard, 1903, Feb. 11, 1882. While Keith 
was at Mr. Noble’s school, the family 
lived in Jamaica Plain. After leaving 
the school Keith moved to Quincy and 
became a private tutor in Boston and 
was principally engaged in fitting young 
men for Harvard, especially those who 
for various reasons had found it im- 
practicable to pursue their studies in 
public or private schools. He had long 
since abandoned his plan of becoming 
a lawyer, and his life vocation became 
that of the intensive training of young 
minds. When his daughter was about 
to begin her course at Radcliffe, the 
family moved to Cambridge, but he 
always retained his headquarters in 
Boston. It was during his daughter’s 
Radcliffe course that he became the 
teacher of Helen Keller for about thir- 
teen months, and the “ Helen Keller 
Souvenir,” published in 1899, contains 
an account by him of this experience. 
Four times only did Keith appear in 
public in person or in print. He deliv- 
ered in Brockton in August, 1876, an 
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historical address at the dedication 
of Huntington Hall, published in the 
Brockton Gazette. He published in 
1879 and in 1882 respectively little vol- 
umes on “ Questions in Physics,” and 
“Events and Dates in Greek and 
Roman History.” His fourth appear- 
ance, the article in the ‘“‘ Helen Keller 
Souvenir,” is particularly interesting, 
disclosing as it does the basis of the re- 
markable success which he displayed in 
training his pupils. He may be said to 
have died in harness, as his last illness 
was mingled with his efforts to prepare 
his little group of pupils for the fall 
entrance examinations for Harvard. 
He was a devoted son of Harvard and 
a loyal member of his Class. — At the 
annual meeting of the Pilgrim Society 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Jan. 
1, Arthur Lord was reélected president. 
— Judge W. C. Loring presided as 
toastmaster at the dinner given by the 
Harvard Memorial Society in celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the 
building of Massachusetts Hall. 


1874. 
C. S. PennALLow, Sec., 
405 Sears Building, Boston. 

Arthur Lewis Goodrich died in Au- 
burndale Jan. 30, 1921. He was born in 
Dedham, Me., Dec. 6, 1851. He at- 
tended Phillips Exeter Academy before 
coming to Harvard. He graduated with 
us and was a ranking student in mathe- 
matics. In College he was a member of 
the Class crew and the’ Varsity football 
team. He was engaged in teaching after 
graduation in the Classical High School 
of Salem, for fourteen years to 1896; 
master of the Utica Free Academy of 
Utica, N.Y.; and for a short time in 
Newton, when he retired. He was a 
member of the Officers and Teachers 
Association of Massachusetts and New 
York; president of the Salem Oratorio 
Society in 1887, the Essex Congrega- 
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tional Society in 1895; a member of the 
American Institute of Instruction. He 
married Mary Eastman Bachelder, of 
Concord, N.H., who survives him to- 
gether with two sons and a daughter— 
Nathan L. Goodrich, librarian of Dart- 
mouth College, Hubert D. Goodrich, 
Professor of Biology at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. John S. Norton, of 
Chicago. — Benjamin Calvin Reed, 
who died June 14, 1920, was born in 
East Bridgewater, Dec. 24, 1849; son of 
Calvin and Mary (Spooner) Reed. He 
left the Class at the end of Sophomore 
year. The last knowledge that we had 
of him IT issued in my Report in 1914, at 
which time it was stated that he was in 
business in Bridgewater, now a part of 
the town of Whitman, where he had 
been since he left College. He was a 
member of the lower branch of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for two 
years, member of the Board of Select- 
men of Whitman for several years, and 
chairman in 1907, after which he was 
elected treasurer of the town — since 
which time he had made no report. 


1875. 
Warren A. Rezep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

C. S. Davison has retired from the 
chairmanship of the board of directors 
of the American Defense Society. 
From the outbreak of the European 
War to the present time he has labored 
diligently for the cause of one hundred 
per cent Americanism. He has given 
unsparingly of his time and efforts to a 
great variety of patriotic undertakings 
and has done much to safeguard the 
Republic from its insidious enemies 
without and within. He is an expe- 
rienced lawyer and his trained intelli- 
gence has been of particular value to 
the Defense Society. — Ernest Szeme- 
lenyi died in Washington, D.C., Nov. 
15, 1919. He was the son of Ernest and 
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Mary Mason (Bayley) Szemelenyi, 
born at Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1852. 
In September, 1870, he entered the 
School of Mining and Practical Geology 
at Harvard, and received the degree of 
Mining Engineer in 1873. He joined 
the Class at the beginning of Junior 
year. He received a “Detur” in Senior 
year, and was well known during his 
course in the Scientific School and with 
our class as first tenor of the Harvard 
Glee Club. For six years after gradua- 
tion he was engaged in teaching, chiefly 
in music, at New York, Baltimore and 
Washington, and composed and pub- 
lished numerous songs. In March, 
1881, he was appointed Translator of 
Languages in the U.S. Patent Office, as 
the result of a competitive examination, 
and in 1892 was sent to London, Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Berne, in an endeavor to complete the 
collection of foreign patents. He re- 
signed from the Patent Office, July 26, 
1909, to engage in private work in mak- 
ing searches and translations in foreign 
records relating to patents, and was re- 
appointed Aug. 4, 1916, by an executive 
order of the President. In recommend- 
ing his appointment, the Commissioner 
of Patents said: “‘ He has a wonderful 
knowledge of many languages, and a 
wide knowledge of sciences, so that he 
is able to make translations from Rus- 
sian, German, French, Italian, and 
other languages which a person of a full 
knowledge of the languages, but less 
knowledge of sciences and machinery, 
would be unable to make. While in the 
Library, he performed in a highly satis- 
factory manner the difficult task of dis- 
tributing the foreign patents to the 
examining divisions according to the 
work each had in hand.” — Edward 
Pike Watson died at Pasadena, Cal., 
Oct. 15, 1920. He was the son of Peter 
Hill and Rose Rebecca (Pike) Watson, 
and was born at Binghamton, N.Y., 
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Oct. 16, 1852. He was a member of the 
Class during Freshman year. He left 
College to take up the profession of civil 
engineering, which he followed for a 
number of years. During a part of this 
time he was employed by the Erie 
Railroad, of which his father was presi- 
dent, in connection with the opening of 
the coal-mines owned by that company 
in the anthracite district of Pennsy]l- 
vania. He spent most of the years of 
his adult life in Colorado attracted there 
by his love for hunting and fishing. He 
became interested in mining operations 
at Creede, Cripple Creek, and in the 
San Juan district, making his head- 
quarters for many years at Silverton, 
Col. He had been president of the E 
Bar Cattle Co. of Cory, Col., the 
Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co. 
of New York, and manager of the Iowa 
Gold Mining and Milling Co. of Silver- 
ton, Col., and president of the Mercer 
Iron & Coal Co. of Stoneboro, Pa. 
Removing from Silverton in the later 
years of his life he was occupied in fruit 
growing in Delta County, Col. He pur- 
chased and developed the Watson 
orchards of one hundred acres, which 
are among the most valuable and best 
known on lower Surface Creek Mesa. 
For the past several years he spent his 
winters at the Denver Club of Denver 
or at the Harvard Club of New York 
City. — F. R. Appleton, Chairman of 
the Class Committee on Harvard En- 
dowment Fund, reports as follows: 
To the Members of the Class: Your 
Committee are now able to report that 
since the circular of last November they 
have received subscriptions amounting 
to $75,000, bringing the total subscrip- 
tions accredited to the Class up to the 
sum of $182,185. We should all be 


proud of such a record. The above total 
includes the very important gift of 
$50,000 from Mrs. Clara Gould, to found 
a permanent memorial at Harvard Col- 
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lege, in memory of her husband, Frederic 
Saltonstall Gould. Other memorial gifts 
are: $6000 from Miss Mariposa Taylor 
in memory of her brother, Nelson 
Taylor; $500 in memory of Francis 
Dumaresq; $250 in memory of James 
Albert Hodge; $250 in memory of Orin 
Darius Myrick. 


1877. 
Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

Lawrence Bond has removed his law 
offices to 60 State St., Boston, rooms 
422-25. — Captain J. Q. A. Brett is 
now finance officer of the First Corps 
Area, U.S. Army Supply Base, Boston. 
— W. H. Smiley has been restored to 
his former position of superintendent 
of the Denver, Col., public schools, 
which he held from 1912 to 1915. — 
Dr. B. W. Wells has reprinted in 
pamphlet form his article ‘“ Business 
and Politics at Carthage,” which ap- 
peared in the Sewanee Review for Octo- 
ber, 1920. — George Rose Peck died 
at his home in Auburn, N.Y., Nov. 28, 
1920. He was born in Auburn, Aug. 2, 
1853, and was the son of George Wash- 
ington and Alma Lester (Rose) Peck. 
He prepared for College at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and entered Harvard 
with his Class, but remained only dur- 
ing the Freshman year. His father, who 
had been editor of the Auburn Daily 
Advertiser, died at about the time 
that Peck in 1876 entered the service of 
that paper, first as compositor, then up 
through the various grades until he be- 
came managing editor and part owner. 
He remained practically in control of 
this paper until 1913, when, owing to 
his failing health and retirement, it was 
sold and became the Advertiser-Journal. 
Though actively out of his professional 
work, he maintained his interest in 
Auburn affairs, especially in the im- 
provement of the fire department. In 
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politics he was a Republican; a member 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church; and a 
charter member of the Auburn Lodge 
of Elks. He was an out-of-doors man, 
and took especial delight in a horse- 
race, being the owner of several good 
race-horses. He also was devoted to 
books and the drama. He was twice 
married, and is survived by his widow 
and by his son by the first wife. 


1879. 
Samvuet C. Bennett, See., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Benjamin Seaver Blanchard, who 
was born at Roxbury, Sept. 22, 1856, 
died at his home in Brookline, Jan. 14, 
1921. He was the son of William and 
Mary Elizabeth (Seaver) Blanchard, 
and a grandson of Benjamin Seaver, 
who was Mayor of Boston for several 
terms about seventy years ago. He 
prepared at the Roxbury Latin School 
and entered College in July, 1875. In 
1877 he left College and entered the 
Harvard Medical School. After com- 
pleting a four-years’ course there he was 
graduated in 1882 with the degree of 
M.D. He practised in Roxbury for 
about a year, and in the fall of 1883 re- 
moved to Brookline and settled there. 
He was well known and universally es- 
teemed by his neighbors and friends in 
Brookline. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, the 
Unitarian Club, the ’Varsity Club, the 
Country Club, and the Cohasset Golf 
Club. On Nov. 380, 1887, he was mar- 
ried at Boston to Clara Fessenden 
Barnes, who survives him, together 
with their four children, Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, Charles Barnes Blanchard, 
Edith Page Blanchard, and Benjamin 
Seaver Blanchard, Jr. — Walter Con- 
way Prescott, the son of Edward and 
Mary Jane (Merrill) Prescott, was born 
in North Conway, N.H., Aug. 13, 1857, 
and died at his home in Newton, Oct. 22, 


1920. After preparation at the Boston 
Latin School he entered College in 
July, 1875, and was graduated in June, 
1879. He then became employed by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers, and 
remained with that house until his 
death. For some years after his gradu- 
ation he lived in Charlestown, but 
removed to Newton in 1900 and there- 
after was a resident of that city. He 
had been a member of the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, the Megantic Fish and 
Game Association, the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association, 
the Kernwood Club of Malden, and the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association. He 
was also a member of the Bostonian 
Society and the Ex Libris Society of 
London and that of Berlin. He was 
much interested in book-plates and had 
collected many thousand different spec- 
imens. He was married at Charlestown 
April 23, 1890, to Eva Snow Smith, who 
survives him together with their son 
Mortimer Morris Prescott. — Charles 
Hoover Whiting was born at Brookline 
April 13, 1858, and died in Paris, 
France, Oct. 7, 1920. His parents were 
Andrew Whiting and Eveline Trott 
(Fay) Whiting. He was prepared for 
College by G. W. C. Noble, ’58, and 
entered in July, 1875. Having com- 
pleted his four-years’ course he was 
graduated in June, 1879. Immediately 
afterwards he went to Europe, and after 
traveling for a few weeks on the Con- 
tinent he went to England and there 
received from the Board of Trade a cer- 
tificate of competency as Yacht Master, 
the only certificate at that time held by 
any other than a British subject. Hav- 
ing returned to Boston early in 1880, he 
entered the wholesale book and sta- 
tionery business as junior member of the 
firm of Hall and Whiting, and was en- 
gaged in that business for the following 
five years when he sold it and became 
occupied with other interests. Among 
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them was the American Hydraulic 
Dredging Company, of which he be- 
came the Secretary. This company was 
employed on the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, and Whiting lived in that city 
for several years. About 1896 he took 
his family to Europe where he lived for 
the remainder of his life. About 1899 
he was engaged in Belgium in the con- 
struction of a great dredging plant for 
the Russian Government and his duties 
in connection with this matter took 
him to Russia where he spent some 
time. Thereafter his home was in 
Paris. He made numerous visits to the 
United States and to other parts of the 
world in connection with his business 
affairs. On January 1, 1883, he was 
married at Boston, to Charlotte Augusta 
Noyes. Their daughter, now the wife 
of Max Sancholle Henraux, survives 
her father. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

James Louis Lester, son of Michael 
and Ann (Keough) Lester, was born at 
Newton Oct. 4, 1851. He died at St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 13, 1920. He pre- 
pared for College at the Newton High 
School. Soon after graduation he went 
to St. Louis where he engaged in teach- 
ing. In 1889 he graduated from the St. 
Louis Law School, and later took an 
advanced course in the same institu- 
tion. From 1895 on he was engaged 
both in teaching and in the practice 
of law; teaching, however, occupying 
most of his time in late years. He car- 
ried on a college preparatory school and 
at the time of his death had charge of 
a class from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. He was much 


interested in this latter work, and 
shortly before his death wrote of his 
students: “‘ Every one has some serious 
handicap through wounds or through 
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exposure while in the service. They are 
nearly all foreigners, and it is a labor of 
love to teach them the language that 
will help later to make them useful citi- 
zens; and in the meantime and always 
not to forget to instill in their minds 
those sentiments that will make them 
think that, notwithstanding the rage of 
parties and the carping of those who 
delight in making invidious compari- 
sons, our government still is grateful 
and generous and our country worth 
while.” Lester tried twice to enter the 
service during the war, but was re- 
jected on account of his age. Neverthe- 
less he felt himself in prime condition 
and carried on his work with the Fed- 
eral Board all through the summer, be- 
ginning on account of the heat at 6.40 
A.M. and ending at 11. In the fall this 
part of his work was put into the after- 
noon and his mornings were given to his 
college preparatory school. He was 
found dead in his laboratory and an 
autopsy showed heart failure to have 
been the cause. Curiously Lester had 
never seen a classmate since he went to 
St. Louis the year after graduation. He 
would have come on to the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Class last summer 
had it not been for his feeling of duty to 
his Federal class. He was married July 
9, 1879, to Mary Jane Canfield and she 
and his daughter Katharine, also a 
teacher, survive him. 


1881. 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Sec., 
24 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The informal dinner again, for the 
Midwinter Reunion, and again on or 
near Lincoln Day, is a good date for 
getting men together. Plans for the 
Fortieth Anniversary next June dis- 
cussed. —The Secretary announces that 
the Report is very soon to be sent to the 
printer and urges delinquents to send 
in their “lives.” 
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1882. 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec., 
351 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The regular social meetings of the 
Class have taken place, a dinner at the 
Harvard Club of New York on Friday, 
Dec. 17, and a lunch at the Algonquin 
Club of Boston on Saturday, Feb. 12. 
— Robert Cumming, our only foreign 
member, who has lived in Scotland ever 
since graduation, and who served as a 
captain in the British Army during a 
part of the World War, has emigrated 
with his wife and two younger sons to 
Canada, where he expects to engage in 
some business. He is at present in 
Toronto. — G. B. Dunbar has given up 
farming at Liberty, Mo., and removed 
to Bonita, Cal. — Dr. Homer Gage has 
added to his many active and strenuous 
duties the presidency of the large 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
at Worcester. — Henry Whitney Mun- 
roe, who was with the Class for our 
Freshman and Sophomore years, died 
at his home in Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Dec. 
8, 1920, in his 62d year, having been in 
poor health since he underwent an 
operation for appendicitis in Septem- 
ber. His father had established the 
well-known American banking house of 
Munroe & Co. at Paris, France, and 
John Munroe & Co. in New York. Our 
classmate served an apprenticeship in 
the Paris house and in 1885 was admit- 
ted to partnership in both firms, and 
has since then pursued a successful 
career as the New York partner in both 
firms, living in or near New York, but 
taking many trips to Paris. He was 
married Oct. 1, 1885, at Lenox, to Miss 
Alice Kneeland and has had three sons 
and a daughter. His eldest son, George 
Kneeland of the Harvard Class of 
1910, died in 1910; his second son, 
John, was of the Class of 1913; and his 
third son, Henry, of the Class of 1919. 
— Two other members of the Class 


have died, Stetson and Hoyt, both of 
whom were among the most loyal and 
active members, faithful in their at- 
tendance at our reunions, and ever 
ready by word and deed to support 
the Class in all its enterprises, and 
their presence will be sorely missed. — 
Eliot Dawes Stetson died on Christ- 
mas Day, 1920, at his home in New 
Bedford in the house where he was 
born July 27, 1861, and where he had 
always lived. He had always been a 
lawyer busy with private practice and 
as a director in New Bedford banks and 
cotton mills. He was active in civic 
duties, serving as city solicitor and as 
a member of the city council. During 
the war he served as chairman of the 
local Exemption Board and of the 
several Liberty Loan drives, and he 
gave so freely of his time that he broke 
down under the strain. He continued 
his private practice till near the end of 
his life, though for the last month or 
two he was in poor health and at the 
end he received a shock from which he 
did not rally. He was twice married: 
first, in 1887 to Miss Marion B. Wil- 
liams, who died the following year, and 
in 1891 to Miss Emily Almy Cum- 
mings, who survives him with four 
daughters and two sons. — Henry 
Reese Hoyt, of New York, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy on Jan. 4, 1921, 
while on a visit at Chicago. He was 
born May 1, 1861, at New York, where 
his father, Alfred M. Hoyt, and his 
uncle, Jesse Hoyt, were large and suc- 
cessful merchants and were widely in- 
terested in the development of rail- 
roads and towns in the Middle West. 
After graduation he studied at Colum- 
bia Law School, where he took the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1884 and spent a year 
or two in the office of Elihu Root. In 
1886, with the late Judge Charles P. 
Daly he formed the firm of Daly, Hoyt 
& Mason, of which he later became the 
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senior, and was active as counsel for 
many large corporations, as well as 
being the representative of the Italian 
Government and adviser to the French 
Consulate in New York. He had re- 
cently been decorated by Italy for his 
services. In addition to his law work he 
was active in the business and financial 
world as the manager of large family 
affairs and was a director in many cor- 
porations, among them the American 
Can Co., the Bank of Savings of the 
City of New York, and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and Real Estate Co. He had 
been president of the New York State 
Reformatory at Hudson, and for many 
years had been a member of the Griev- 
ance Committee of the Bar Association 
of New York. He was a man of ability, 
and seemed to carry easily the burdens 
of his active life. Only a few weeks be- 
fore his death some of his classmates 
who dined with him remarked upon his 
sturdy and youthful appearance that 
did not seem greatly changed from his 
College days when he pulled upon the 
Class crew. He was a member of 
many clubs, and active in social life in 
New York. In 1885 he was married to 
Miss Emy Otto, who survives him with 
two daughters and two sons, the elder 
of whom, Alfred O., was a member of 
the Harvard Class of 1915. 


1883. 
Freperick NicHo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Charles Francis Morse died at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on Oct. 8, 1920. The 
son of Charles and Julia Frances 
(Locke) Morse, he was born at Boston, 
Feb. 23, 1871, and prepared for College 
at the Boston Latin School. He gradu- 
ated No. 33 in the Class, received hon- 
orable mention in German, and ranked 
among those to whom Disquisitions 
were assigned. After leaving Harvard 
he became instructor in Natural Sci- 
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ence at Chauncy Hall School in Boston, 
and continued there until July, 1885, 
when he resigned part of his work in 
order to attend the Harvard Medical 
School, from which he graduated in 
June, 1889. He then opened an office 
in the Hotel Berkeley, Boston, where 
he remained until 1891, when he re- 
moved to Chelsea. In 1900 he gave up 
the practice of medicine to accept the 
position of instructor in biology in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School in New 
York City, where he remained until his 
death. He resided in Brooklyn, and 
was a member of the Harvard Club 
of Long Island. He was married to 
Martha Ann (Kelley) Sprengel who 
survives him, with a step-son, Louis 
Francis Morse. — Gardiner Greene 
Hammond died at the Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York City, on Jan. 17, 
1921. The son of Gardiner Greene and 
Elizabeth Crowninshield (Mifflin) Ham- 
mond, he was born at Boston, Sept. 28, 
1859, and prepared for College at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. As an 
undergraduate, he greatly enjoyed the 
social side of Harvard life, played on the 
Cricket team, was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770 and of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, and a prominent figure in 
College theatricals. In January, 1884, 
he accompanied his brother, our late 
classmate, C. M. Hammond, to Cali- 
fornia, where he worked in a vineyard 
in Napa County and then settled down 
at Upper Lake, Lake County, where he 
remained until 1892, engaged in the 
business of grape-growing and wine- 
making. He then returned to Boston 
where he continued to live until 1916, 
occupied with the care of property and 
traveling extensively in the South, in 
Europe and in Japan and Korea. He 
was married, June 18, 1893, to Esther 
Lathrop Fiske, who survives him with 
six children, Frances Lathrop, Gardiner 
Greene, Jr., George Fiske, Elizabeth 
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Crowninshield, Esther Beebe, and Mary 
Crowninshield. This marriage was dis- 
solved in 1912, and in 1916 he married 
Mrs. Jeanne Lang, the widow of a 
Canadian officer. Since his second mar- 
riage he had made his home in Martha’s 
Vineyard. — Richard Crane McKay 
died at his home in West Medford, on 
Jan. 25, 1921, of heart failure following 
an attack of acute indigestion. The 
son of Joseph Crane and Elizabeth 
Olive (Jones) McKay, he was born at 
Wakefield, Sept. 3, 1861, and prepared 
for College at the private school of J. P. 
Hopkinson, ’61. After graduation he 
engaged in the wholesale leather busi- 
ness with his father in Boston, and con- 
tinued there until November, 1894, 
when the latter retired. He then ac- 
cepted a position with Andrew J. 
Lloyd & Co., Opticians, with which 
firm he remained until his death, be- 
coming a partner in 1901, and having 
been Treasurer of the company since 
1906. In watching over the details of 
this extensive business, his patient in- 
dustry, thoroughness, reliability and 
scrupulous integrity found ample scope. 
A most lovable spirit was McKay. 
Although, by his almost lifelong afflic- 
tion of deafness, cut off from social di- 
version and participation. in Class fes- 
tivities, his interest in all our doings 
never lost its keenness. He never wear- 
ied of recalling his Harvard days and 
every episode was vivid in his memory. 
A lover of children, tender as a woman, 
ready with comfort and sympathy, 
nothing human was alien to him. The 
stage of life was crowded with figures 
of absorbing interest, and he watched it 
from his quiet corner with a shrewd 
humor and a penetrating wit, quite 
Thackerayan in their loving whimsi- 
cality. A happy man, in spite of his in- 
firmity — happy in his work, his books, 
his flowers — and a devoted son and 
brother. He never married, and is sur- 


vived by his mother, two sisters and 
a brother, George T. McKay, ’92. — 
Thirty-one men assembled for our Mid- 
winter Lunch at the Harvard Club, on 
Jan. 8, and listened to a most enjoyable 
talk by one of our travelers. Last year 
we had C. P. Perin on India; this year 
C. P. Curtis on Africa. In April, 1920, 
Curtis started for British East Africa 
in quest of big game, and traveled for 
four months, with his safari of forty- 
four blacks and one white hunter, on 
the plains of the Southern Guaso 
Nyero, in the Aberdare Mountains, 
near the Tana River, and across into 
German East Africa whither he went 
for Roan Antelope. His bag included 
five lions, two rhinos, two buffalo, and 
a hippopotamus, and he reported all 
these animals, and the various ante- 
lopes as more plentiful than ever after 
their four war years of peace. Although 
more than half his force was at one time 
down with malarial fever, he himself 
escaped any attack of tropical sickness, 
and brought back several hundred skins 
of birds and small mammals for the 
Agassiz Museum. He spoke with ad- 
miration of British administration in 
Africa, and of its tact and success in 
dealing with the blacks along honorable 
and self-respecting lines. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Charles Coleman Allen died sud- 
denly Jan. 1, 1921, as the result of a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was born in 
Troy, Ohio, Dec. 17, 1858, the son of 
Henry Ware and Pamela (Hale) Allen. 
He prepared for College at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. After graduating 
with the Class he spent several years 
in the Southwest where he was inter- 
ested in cattle and other affairs. On 
account of ill health he abandoned those 
interests and returned to Troy, Ohio, 
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where, after a period occupied in closing 
his interests in the West and regaining 
his health, he became associated with 
companies supplying light and fuel and 
maintained his interest in that line of 
industry until the time of his death. He 
had been agent at Troy for the Miami 
Valley Gas and Fuel Company, furnish- 
ing a supply of natural gas to several 
cities and towns. He had also been su- 
perintendent of the Troy Gas Company 
and Illuminating Plant and of the Troy 
Electric Light and Power Company; 
also of the Troy Division of the Miami 
Valley Railroad. At the time of his 
death he was agent and local manager 
of the Ohio Fuel Supply Company. 
He was a member of the Harvard Club 
of Dayton, Ohio, and of local clubs. 
He was married in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Nov. 8, 1903, to Carrie Winona Meeker 
who survives him with three sons, 
Richard Meeker, Charles Morrill, and 
William Henry. The last named son, 
William Henry Allen, is the child lat- 
est born to any member of the Class, 
the date of his birth being August 
18, 1919. 


1885 
Henry M. Wr1aMs, Sece., 
10 State St., Boston. 

F. S. Billings has been elected 
Speaker of the Vermont House of 
Representatives. — Rev. T. H. Root, 
having resigned his pastorate at Wood 
River Junction, R.I., has been called 
to the Congregational Church at West- 
more, Vt. His post-office address is 
R.F.D. No. 2, Orleans, Vt. — Hon. S. E. 
Winslow is slated to succeed Congress- 
man Esch as chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. — E. F. Woods is a director of 
Warren Brothers Company. — Rev. 
E. S. Middleton, D.D., is now rector 
of St. Andrews Church, Dallas, Texas, 
and his residence is 3009 Holmes St. 
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1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, See., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

A report of the thirteenth annual 
Class Luncheon, held at the Harvard 
Club, Boston, Feb. 19, will be pub- 
lished in the June issue of the MaGazinz. 
— “ My Impressions of New Poland,” 
by W. C. Boyden, former Commissioner 
of the League of Red Cross Societies to 
Poland, has been issued in pamphlet 
form by the National Polish Committee 
of America. — Gamaliel Bradford has 
published, through the Yale University 
Press, a book of verse entitled “Shadow 
Verses.” — D. H. Coolidge has re- 
turned to Boston, having sold his fruit 
ranch in Medford, Ore. He is president 
of the Metal Products Corporation, 
with offices at 18 Tremont St., Boston. 
— W. C. Fish is with the International 
General Electric Company, 4 rue d’ 
Agnesseau, Paris, France. — Cour- 
tenay Guild was elected president of 
the Harvard Musical Association of 
Boston at its annual meeting, Jan. 17. 
He is still president of the Apollo Club 
and of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. — W. H. Howe is spending the 
winter in Pheenix, Arizona. — Milton 
Latham is spending the winter in 
Pasadena, Cal. — William Littauer has 
been commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
in U.S. Reserves. — New addresses: 
Edward Hamlin, 390 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; L. L. Hight, 193 Middle 
St., Portland, Me.; G. W. Leighton, 
1210 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago, Ill. (after May 1); O. A. My- 
gatt, 160 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
France. Dr. H. G. Wilbur, P.O. Box, 
58, Long Beach, Cal. — Howard 


Taylor died in New York City Nov. 26, 
1920, completing his fifty-fifth year, by 
a few days. When in College he gave 
promise of a brilliant career, for he was 
gifted with the power of leadership in 
everything in which he took part. The 
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later years proved his ability, for he 
rose to be a conspicuous figure at the 
bar in New York, where his talented 
mind won for him a prominent position 
as a lawyer of first rank. He came from 
a sturdy race of Taylors which for two 
centuries made its home on the shores 
of the Connecticut River at Middle 
Haddam, Conn. His affection for the 
place of his boyhood, and the associa- 
tions which his ancestors had created in 
this beautiful valley, drew him back, 
and he built a large and hospitable 
home on the river shore. There he lies 
buried, beside the polo field, where he 
had played with his boys, and where he 
can still be within the sound of their 
games. The western sun sets at the end 
of the long stretch of river and lights 
the cross at the head of his grave. He 
was short of stature, and with his 
smooth face and winning smile he never 
lost the boyish appearance of his 
younger days. In College he was the 
tennis champion, a game to which he 
was devoted, and which he continued to 
play until later years, in which he, no 
doubt, overtaxed his strength and put 
too much strain upon his heart. When 
this at last gave out it told the energy 
and enthusiasm which he put into 
everything which he undertook. After 
graduation he reported for a year for 
the New York Tribune, and in 1888 
became a member of the bar. For more 
than a half-score of years he was a 
member of the firm of Hornblower, 
Byrne & Taylor. Afterwards until the 
end of his life, he was the head of the 
firm of Taylor, Jackson, Brophy & 
Nash. He had the speaker’s gift, which 
at once won him attention in the plead- 
ing of his cases, and in after-dinner 
speeches he graced the occasions with 
wit and charm, which made his com- 
panionship a delight to all. As the 
attorney for the New York World he 


became widely known by his clever and - 


adroit handling of men of conspicuous 
position with which that journal had its 
tilts. His briefs were brilliant, and even 
when so ill that he could not leave his 
room, he wrote one which showed the 
keenness and quickness of his mind to 
the very last. Few men could play the 
part of host better than he. His social 
gifts attracted many to his city and 
country homes, so that he was sur- 
rounded always by well-known men and 
women, who recognized the cultivation 
of his mind and the graciousness of his 
attractive manners. In 1892 he married 
Miss Gertrude Barnard Murray. His 
daughter Eleanor married Gouverneur 
Morris Carnochan, and his sons Geof- 
frey and Murray, graduates of Harvard, 
distinguished themselves in the war, 
both attaining the rank of captain. 


1888 - 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

W. D. Bancroft is consulting engin- 
eer in the research laboratories of the 
Norton Company at Worcester. — 
E. L. Blossom’s address is now 8 Little 
Clove Road, Staten Island, New York. 
—M. B. Clark’s address is Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. 
—F. P. Clement’s address is Room 
1054 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. — T. D. Davidson is prac- 
tising law in San Francisco. — C. R. 
Holman’s address is 160 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. — H. K. Job’s address is 
601 Washington St., West Haven. 
Conn. — R. B. Mahany has been ap- 
pointed by President Wilson as the 
American representative on the Inter- 
national Commission of Immigration 
and Emigration which meets at Geneva, 
Switzerland. This is the first ap- 
pointment made by the President 
to any body meeting under the League 
of Nations. — W. E. Mills reports that 
since leaving College in 1886 he has 
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been engaged in farming in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Cali- 
fornia. He left the last State in 1902 
for a place about twenty miles east of 
Seattle, Wash. From there in 1907 he 
went to Waitsfield, Vt., where he has 
lived ever since. He was married Sept. 
27, 1899, and has three sons, of whom 
the eldest is now a Junior at Harvard. 
None of his boys saw service, all being 
under age except the eldest who had 
three months in the §.A.T.C. at Har- 
vard. — Herman Page has published 
a booklet entitled “ The Brooklet in the 
Way.” Also a pamphlet for use at serv- 
ices held in connection with the work 
of James Moore Hickson, the English 
healer. — F. H. Whipple is living at 
Portland, Me., his address being 439 
Congress St.—F. B. Williams has 
written an article entitled “ The Law 
of the City Plan,” published as a sup- 
plement to the National Municipal 
Review for October, 1920. — The Secre- 
tary desires the address of J. F. Good- 
ing. Letters sent to his Brookline ad- 
dress have been returned. — On Fri- 
day, Jan. 14, twenty-six members of 
the Class dined informally at the Har- 
vard Club in Boston. It is planned to 
hold these informal dinners at the same 
place on the second Friday in each 
month. Of course, any members of the 
Class will be very welcome. — Fifteen 
members of the Class attended the din- 
ner of the New York Harvard Club on 
Jan. 28. 


1889. 
Crartes WarREN, Sec., 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

The Secretary announces that ad- 
dresses have been given for the follow- 
ing men heretofore listed as “ lost ”’; 
Richard Langford Curran, Clinton 
Road, West Caldwell, N.J.; Edward 
W. McClellan, 196 South Street, Red 


Bank, N.J.— The following class- - 
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mates have been in Washington re- 
cently and called on the Secretary: 
Burr, Kilvert, Moore, and Trafford. — 
Through the indefatigable exertions of 
the Class of 1889 Harvard Endowment 
Fund Committee, P. M. Reynolds, 
chairman, the amount contributed by 
the Class as of Jan. 6, 1921, was $402,- 
491 and the percentage of contributors 
of its living and active membership was 
91.3. This is the highest percentage of 
contributors in any Class from 1866 to 
1890, inclusive, and only the classes of 
98, ’92, and ’97 excelled our Class in 
amount of contribution. — H. B. La- 
throp’s address is University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. He published 
“The Art of the Novelist ” (1919). — 
G. D. Latimer has gone to Europe for 
a year. — James Thomas Malone died 
in New York City, Dec. 1, 1920. He 
was born at Norwich, Conn., Jan. 9, 
1865, the son of James and Bridget 
(Donnelly) Malone. Educated at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, he entered Col- 
lege in 1885 as a special student and 
became a regular member of our Class 
in Sophomore year. After graduation he 
went to New York, studied law in the 
office of Billings & Cardozo, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1892, and in 
February, 1893, was appointed Assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel of New York 
City, holding that position until Dec. 
$1, 1907, and having special charge of 
tax, real estate, and contract matters 
and condemnation proceedings and the 
great mass of lawsuits growing out of 
the annexation of Queens County. In 
1907 he was elected a judge of the Court 
of General Sessions for the term of four- 
teen years, of which he had served 
thirteen at the time of his death. Al- 
though a member of Tammany, he was 
endorsed for the judgeship by the 
Citizens’ Union, and since, upon his 
election, he announced that he had laid 
aside politics, Tammany dropped him 
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from its general committee within a 
year. The New York Press of Feb. 21, 
1909, stated that Malone was the first 
Harvard man ever elected to the bench 
in New York County. The best char- 
acterization of his splendid and fearless 
judicial services was given in the New 
York Evening Post, May 16, 1912, as 
follows: ‘‘ Since James T. Malone has 
been on the General Sessions bench, he 
has been distinguisLed among his asso- 
ciates because of his strictness. If any 
prosecutor, investigator, or civic body 
has assailed his conduct, nobody heard 
about it. In short, one hears only good 
said of Malone, except among crim- 
inals, their lawyers and their political 
backers. ... The idea with which he 
went to his work in the criminal courts 
was that their authority in the com- 
munity would be enhanced, and law- 
lessness génerally decreased, if the 
sentences imposed upon convicted 
criminals were more severe, more fre- 
quently up to the limits provided by 
the statutes. That belief led him to 
impose heavier punishments than had 
been known hereabouts. He has kept 
up the pace he started.... When a 
criminal is coming to trial in New York 
County his lawyer uses every possible 
device to have the case brought before 
a judge other than Malone. Every 
excuse for a delay is utilized when a 
prisoner is about to be arraigned in 
Malone’s division. In places where 
thieves gather the stories of trials and 
sentences in Malone’s court are related 
with fear and wonder. A surprise fur- 
nished by Malone about two years ago 
was the appointment of W. B. Horn- 
blower, De Lancey Nicoll, and Samuel 
Untermyer as counsel for prisoners too 
poor to employ lawyers. The naming 
of the leading members of the bar for 
such tasks was extraordinary.... “I 
have determined,” he says, “ that 
such friendless and penniless persons 


shall have the help of the best counsel 
that I can provide for them. I have the 
power to assign any attorney whom I 
may wish for that purpose. I shall ap- 
point, therefore, in all such cases the 
most capable and prominent lawyers of 
the New York bar, irrespective of 
whether they are counsel for great cor- 
porations or whether they may not 
have ever defended in a capital case. 
I believe that the very best men at the 
bar should leave their civil work under 
such circumstances and give something 
back to humanity.” On the day of his 
death, his associate, Judge Rosalsky, 
said that his record was “ illustrative of 
virtue, honor, courage and integrity. 
He never faltered in his duty toward 
the people and never betrayed their 
cause.” Another associate, Judge Wad- 
ham, termed him “a man of learning, 
ability, and dignity, who served the 
community with aistinction and filled 
the imagination with the picture of a 
judge.” Malone was married, Sept. 4, 
1895, to Mary Frances Reilly, of New 
York City, who survives him with five 
children; Lott Frances (born Dec. 10, 
1896); Nancy (born Jan. 2, 1900); Le- 
nore (born Oct. 15, 1903); James 
Thomas (born Nov. 11, 1905), and 
Molly (born June 6, 1909). Trafford 
and Bush represented the Class at the 
funeral. — C. H. Moore is president 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and delivered the address at its 
annual meeting at Baltimore, Dec. 28, 
1920, on “ Prophecy and the Ancient 
Epic ”’; he is also president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Brimmer School for 
Girls in Boston, and president of the 
Board of Trustees of the New Ipswich 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, 
N.H.— J. H. Ropes will be absent 
from his College work and will be in 
Europe during the first half of the year 
1921.—R. DeC. Ward is president of the 
American Meteorological Society and 
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delivered the address at its annual 
meeting at Chicago, Dec. 29, 1920, on 
“Climate and Health with Special 
Reference to the United States.” — 
T. Woodbury is living in France, his 
address being care of Equitable Trust 
Co., 23 rue de la Paix, Paris. 


1890. 
Josepn W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

R. F. Herrick has been appointed 
chairman of the Rowing Committee 
and will have charge of the coaching of 
the crew this spring. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Frederick Lewis Dabney died at 
Boston, Nov. 25, 1920. He was the son 
of Lewis Stackpole and Clara Bigelow 
Dabney, born at Quincy, May 5, 1868. 
He prepared at St. Mark’s and entered 
College with the Freshman Class, grad- 
uating in 1891. He entered the Law 
School, but owing to eye trouble had to 
leave. In 1893 he entered into the 
stock brokerage business and in 1896 
established the firm of F. L. Dabney 
and Company in which he was the 
senior partner at the time of his death. 
His wife, Elizabeth E. (Fay) Dabney, 
died in 1911. Two sons, F. L. Jr., and 
Thomas Nicholson, survive him. — 
Grahame Jones died at the Isle of 
Wight, Eng., Sept. 9, 1920. He was 
born at Chicago, IIl., March 2, 1868, 
the son of Fernando and Jane (Gra- 
hame) Jones. Prepared at Harvard 
School, Chicago, IIl., he entered College 
with the Freshman class, graduating in 
1891. After leaving College he spent 
two years in the Law School and then 


traveled much. In 1895 he studied 


music and in 1901 he was engaged in 
literary work. In 1902 he bought a 
ranch at Escondido, Cal., and then 
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went to Europe to live. Lately he had 
been writing plays in New York City. 
He leaves a wife, Mary Jones. — Pro- 
fessor Angelo Hall was married to 
Lydia Woodbury Hyde, and not Angelo 
Hale as reported in the December 
Macazine. — R. H. Harris is with the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau, 
46 W. 24th St., New York City. — 
J. O. Hall, Jr., is principal of the Butler 
High School, Groton.— Dr. A. H. 
Williams has moved to 11 East de la 
Guerre Ave., Santa Barbara, Cal. — 
C. B. Hurst is with the U.S. Consulate 
at Havana, Cuba. — Francis Rogers 
gave a concert in Boston, Dec. 6, 1920, 
at Holian Hall. — Thomas Chalmers is 
at the Allen Military School, West 
Newton. — J. F. Bass has written 
“The So-Called Peace’? (Macmillan 
Co.), a review of which appeared in 
The New Republic, Nov. 24, 1920. — 
Changes of address: Frank Mason, 
185 Devonshire St., Boston, Room 301; 
A. B. Halliday, 206 Broadway, New 
York City; F. H. Hitchcock, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City; L. M. Green, 370 
Park Ave., New York City. — Thirty- 
six members attended the First Pre- 
liminary Dinner to our 30th celebra- 
tion. It was an interesting and pro- 
ductive meeting. T. N. Perkins and 
J. A. Parker gave a detailed account of 
the Endowment Fund. Parker’s sub- 
sequent statement showed the value of 
this meeting. Our percentage of givers 
was most gratifying and the total sub- 
scriptions excellent. The 30th Celebra- 
tion Committee, consisting of M. 
Simons, T. P. King, G. Tyson, and A. 
J. Garceau, was appointed. A second 
dinner at the University Club was held 
Feb. 11. — Dr. H. R. Gledhill’s friends 
will be pleased to learn that he is stead- 
ily improving after a serious operation. 
—G. H. Leonard has returned to 
Paris to paint. His address is, as be- 
fore, 9 bis Rue de Boissonnade. — C. 
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W. Willard has changed his address to 
the Balfour Building, cor. California 
and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, 
Cal. The firm name is McCutcheon, 
Willard, Mannon & Greene, Attorneys- 
at-law. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec., 


Andover. 

A. I. Peckham is with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Re- 
habilitation Division. He was dis- 
charged from the army Oct. 2, 1920. 
He has accepted a commission as Cap- 
tain, R.C., for duty only with the 
Military Intelligence Division. — L. C. 
Hall’s address is 556 Northwestern 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. —N. L. Fran- 
cis’s address is 17 Lee St., Cambridge. 
He is with the American Rubber Co. 
— Rev. H. R. Wadleigh’s address is 
Villa Nantermond, Montana-sur-Sierre, 
Switzerland. —R. C. Wood is a con- 
struction engineer at Yvetot, France. 


1893. 
Samvuet F. Batcuetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

George Lawrence Day died at Fort 
Wadsworth, N.Y., Jan. 6, 1921, from 
acute dilatation of the heart. He was 
born at Haverhill, Oct. 11, 1870, of 
George Whitefield Day, shoe manufac- 
turer, and Maria Zoe Blaisdell Day. 
He fitted at Phillips Exeter and entered 
Harvard in 1889 as a special student, 
but did not do well in his studies, and 
left College at the mid-years, not, how- 
ever, “under discipline.” After a 
period of roving about the world, in- 
cluding a trip to England on a cattle 
steamer, he enlisted in the navy. Not 
making a success of this, he assumed the 
name of John Mapes Adams, and joined 
the Marine Corps in 1897. Here he 
found his niche, was promoted to cor- 
poral the next year, and to sergeant in 


1900. During the Spanish War he 
served aboard the Mayflower, was gun- 
nery sergeant in the Philippines during 
the insurrection there, was in the China 
Relief Expedition during the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and also took part in the West 
Indian Campaign. In 1902 he was dis- 
charged with “exceptional” record 
and “excellent” character. He at 
once reénlisted, was discharged in 1906, 
enlisted again and was discharged in 
1909. He then changed his branch of 
service and enlisted as a private in the 
Coast Artillery Corps, again rising to 
the grade of Ist sergeant. When this 
country entered the World War, he 
took a commission as second lieutenant 
in the Coast Artillery in June, 1917. In 
August of 1918 he sailed for France 
with the 54th Artillery, and after the 
armistice served with the Army of 
Occupation at Coblenz until October, 
1919. He then returned suffering from 
chronic myocarditis, went into hospi- 
tal, and was honorably discharged from 
his active commission in December, 
but was immediately commissioned 
second lieutenant in the Reserve Corps. 
He continued as first sergeant of Coast 
Artillery, and was assigned to Fort 
Wadsworth. In the service he was 
known as an unusually intelligent man, 
very capable along technical lines, and 
an enthusiastic athlete, especially in 
baseball, which had been his hobby 
since school days. He was efficient and 
popular, had a great knack in handling 
men, and was an excellent organizer and 
manager. The commanding officer at 
Fort Wadsworth writes: “‘ His service 
as a soldier in the United States Army 
and Marine Corps was of exceptional 
merit, and a credit to himself and the 
United States of America.” His most 
famous exploit was during the siege of 
Tientsin, when on July 13, 1900, as a 
sergeant of Marines, under heavy fire, 
he rescued his wounded captain. For 
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this intrepid feat he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor at a 
special review at Washington, July 19, 
1901, “‘ for distinguished conduct in the 
presence of the enemy in battle.” Thus 
“ Chicker ” Day, or “ Foggy ” Adams, 
as he was known for most of his life, 
stands a unique figure in the records of 
the Class — perhaps of the whole Uni- 
versity — a typical “ gentleman ranker” 
and one of the very few Harvard men 
who ever received the highest military 
decoration within the gift of our Gov- 
ernment. August 14, 1918, two days 
before sailing for France, he married at 
Newport, R.I., Della Isabel Joyce, of 
Peekskill, who survives him.— Clarence 
Bigelow Denny died at Boston, Nov. 
23, 1920, of nervous complications re- 
sulting from a blow on the head. He 
was born at Boston, Aug. 7, 1871, the 
son of Daniel Denny (H.C. 1854) and 
Mary DeForest Bigelow. Fitting at 
Hopkinson’s, he entered with °93, but 
left after Freshman year, and in 1892 
went into the employ of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad. Four years 
later he took up the insurance busi- 
ness in Boston, where he continued till 
1905, when he became secretary of the 
new Submarine Signal Company there. 
This brought him into a number of in- 
teresting journeys and _ experiences, 
including a trip on the battleship Louisi- 
ana. He resided in Milton and was 
a member of the Somerset Club and 
other similar organizations. He was 
deeply stirred by the events of the 
World War, and before this country 
entered the conflict he volunteered, in 
January, 1917, for the American Field 
Service (S.S.U. No. 18), and went to 
France. There he drove an ambulance 
between Champagne and the Argonne, 
later at Moronvilliers, being almost 
daily under fire. In April he received 
an injury to his leg, which had to be 
treated at Paris. There he remained on 
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duty at the A.F.S. headquarters till 
July, when his enlistment expired. In 
August he joined J. H. Perkins, 98, 
head of the military department of the 
Red Cross at Paris, and assisted him in 
various capacities, with the rank of 
captain, later promoted to major. In 
January of 1918 he was set upon one 
night by “ Apaches,” who sandbagged 
and robbed him, inflicting injuries from 
which he never fully recovered. He 
returned to this country for a month’s 
recuperation, and then went back to his 
work at Paris, where he remained until 
his final discharge in May, 1919. His 
many friends knew him as a man of 
affectionate and sympathetic heart, 
ready and pungent wit, simple honesty, 
and unusual modesty, who disclosed 
remarkable fortitude and nobility of 
character under the misfortunes that 
clouded his last days. On June 1, 1897, 
he married Elizabeth Winsor Tilden, 
of Boston. His only son, Daniel, was 
drowned in 1914 at the age of sixteen. 
— John Lewis Hildreth, Jr., died at 
Bayonne, N.J., from the after-effects 
of an attack of influenza. He was born 
at West Townsend, Aug. 17, 1870, of 
Dr. John Lewis and Achsah Beulah 
Colburn Hildreth. His family soon 
removed to Cambridge, where he at- 
tended the Latin School. He went to 
Dartmouth (his father’s college), tak- 
ing the degree of Litt.B. there in 1892. 
He then came to the Graduate School 
for courses in engineering, and took the 
Harvard A.B. in 1893, returning to 
Dartmouth for another year, and tak- 
ing the Litt.M. degree in 1894, The 
next year he entered the office of the 
city engineer at Cambridge, but shortly 
transferred to the Metropolitan Water 
Board at Clinton. From 1901 to 1903 
he was assistant engineer of the Weston 
Aqueduct Department at Framing- 
ham; for the next two years one of the 
head draughtsmen for the Long Island 
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Railroad at Jamaica, L.I., then topo- 
graphical draughtsman for the Bureau 
of Highways, Brooklyn. In 1906 he 
was appointed assistant engineer on the 
Long Island Division of the Board of 
Water Supply, at Babylon, L.I. Three 
years later he moved to Cornwall-on- 
Hudson to take charge of one of the 
divisions of the great Catskill Aque- 
duct. After this — perhaps the most 
notable of all his professional achieve- 
ments — was completed, he was assist- 
ant engineer of the Passaic Valley 
Sewerage Commission, laying reén- 
forced concrete pipe in New York Bay, 
with headquarters at Newark, N.J. 
He then supervised the roads, water 
supply, etc., on the estate of Charles 
M. Schwab at Loretto. In 1917 he be- 
came general superintendent of the 
Mason and Hangar-MacArthur Bros. 
Corporation, contractors, in charge of 
roads, water lines, etc., for the Port 
Newark Terminal, U.S.A. Supply De- 
pot. Latterly he had been chief of the 
crude-oil storage plant of the Bayonne 
Refinery of the Standard Oil Co. He 
was a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. ’93 may look back 
with pride on his useful and enduring 
work, and on his reputation of unfailing 
kindness and consideration for his em- 
ployees, exemplifying throughout his 
life the best attributes of the much- 
abused term — a Harvard gentleman. 
On June 1, 1897, at New York City, 
he married Harriet Munson Bigelow, 
who, with four children, survives him. 
— Motte Alston Read died at Charles- 
ton, S.C., July 12, 1920, from weaken- 
ing of the heart superinduced by many 
years’ acute suffering from arthritis. 
He was born at Augusta, Ga., June 20, 
1872, of William Melvin and Jane Lad- 
son Alston Read. On both sides he 
came from old Southern stock. The 
Reads were from Charlotte County, 
Va.; his father served with Lee in the 


Civil War and later became a famous 
cotton merchant, receiving the very 
unusual honor of election to the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange. His mother 
was the daughter of Jacob Motte Al- 
ston, of Charleston, of the family which 
included the painter Washington Allston 
(H.C. 1800). Motte’s health was al- 
ways delicate, and he was sent North 
to school at Germantown Academy 
near Philadelphia. Thence he entered 
Harvard in 1889 as a special student in 
the Lawrence Scientific School, taking 
courses in geology until 1893. On leav- 
ing Cambridge his health compelled 
him to spend three years on a Texas 
cattle ranch, which he managed him- 
self — an experience which he always 
rated as equal to his college course in 
value. He then went to Europe and 
till 1901 was engaged in further study 
at Munich and in geological excursions 
throughout the Continent, his chief 
publication being Gastropods of the 
Volcanic Tuff of the Seisser Alp. For 
the next two years he was instructor in 
geology at Harvard, taking his degree 
of S.B. in 1902 as of 1898. He was also 
appointed instructor in physiography 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. His painful disease had al- 
ready fastened upon him, however, and 
now forced him to return to out-of- 
door life in Texas. But his devotion to 
scientific research never wavered, and 
later he removed to Washington, where 
he had full facilities for it. In 1909 he 
took up permanent residence in Charles- 
ton and was elected to the chair of bi- 
ology and geology in the College of 
Charleston, a position his increasing in- 
firmity never allowed him to fill. Con- 
fined to his own library he continued his 
work in physiography and paleontology, 
taking also a deep interest in racial his- 
tory, especially in the development of 
the old families of Virginia and the 
Carolinas — although his productive- 
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ness became daily more limited by pain 
and loss of physical powers. His in- 
herited taste in art was highly devel- 
oped, and enabled him to form a fine 
collection of Japanese color prints. To 
the end he retained a keen intell- 
igence, a remarkable memory, a ready 
appreciation of contemporary science 
and art, and the warm affection of 
many friends and pupils. He never 
married. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class has had two of its informal 
dinners, which are arranged with great 
success by L. I. Prouty. At that of Dec. 
9, H. C. Greene gave a picturesque and 
entertaining account of his experiences 
in France during the war, where he won 
the Croix de Guerre for his services as 
Major in the American Red Cross. At 
the dinner of Jan. 27, H. J. Hughes, 
Dean of the newly organized Harvard 
School of Engineering, talked in an 
interesting and informing way of the 
work and the prospects of the School. 
On both occasions, the speakers were 
introduced by S. M. Williams with his 
customary charm. — F. W. Cobb, for 
many years remote from the Class in 
the wilds of Alaska, is now established 
in Bangor, Wash. He recently sent the 
Secretary several glass receptacles of 
what he described as “‘ the ruby prod- 
uct of our incomparably fertile land 
and salubrious climate ”’; the contents, 
whether jam or other ruby product, 
tallied with the description and were 
soon consumed. — M. L. N. King, who 
served in the war first with the Cana- 
dian and then with the British forces, in 
the latter as Captain in the Intelligence 
Corps, sends the following: “I write 
this in bed, where I have been for the 
past six weeks. On my return from E. 
Prussia, where I was until late August, 
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on a Commission job, I went com- 
pletely to pieces. I had been ill out 
there, and was classified as a partial 
disability on demobilization. Since 
then I have gone from bad to worse, 
until the last few days. Now the spe- 
cialist who has been looking after me 
thinks I have turned the corner; but 
I shall be unfit for work for many a 
day.” King would doubtless like to 
hear from his classmates. —G. C. 
Fiske, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is spending the 
year in Europe; he has recently given 
at the American Academy in Rome a 
course of lectures on Roman Religion. 
— M. M. Skinner, now in the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University 
of Washington, is giving a course on 
foreign trade and the economic re- 
sources of the world. — W. W. Cutler is 
treasurer of the Beebe Laboratories, 
manufacturers of biological products, 
St. Paul, Minn,; his address is 91 Crocus 
Place. —S. B. Heckman, who is a di- 
rector of the Educational Clinic at the 
College of the City of New York, has 
been promoted to Associate Professor of 
Education at that institution. — H. C. 
Lakin has been elected president of the 
Cuba Co., and its subsidiaries, the Cuba 
Railroad Co., and the Compafiia Cu- 
bana. — C. Seasongood has formed a 
law partnership under the firm name of 
Seasongood, Bach & Eager, with offices 
at 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. — C. 
Abbe is an assistant editor on the staff 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
New York City; address, 625 South 
Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y.—In the 
national elections in November, W. H. 
Stafford was returned to Congress from 
Wisconsin, defeating the Socialist candi- 
date, Berger, and G. H. Tinkham was 
returned from the 11th Massachusetts 
District, his total vote being substan- 
tially larger than that given the Presi- 
dent-elect or the successful candidate 
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for Governor. — G. Oenslager is travel- 
ing in Japan. — At a conference of 
Eastern college librarians held at 
Columbia University, Nov. 27, T. F. 
Currier read a paper on “ Treatment of 
Periodicals and Continuations.’’ — At 
the meeting of the American Philologi- 
cal Association held in Baltimore at the 
end of December, E. K. Rand read a 
paper on “ Prudentius and Christian 
Humanism ”’; he was elected a vice- 
president of the Association. — L. F. 
Foss is special agent, home office 
agency, of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 87 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — J. L. Tryon is assistant register 
(correspondence and admissions officer) 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and also lectures on Interna- 
tional Law. — D. W. Lane has been 
reélected to the Boston City Council; 
he has completed his first term of three 
years in that body. — F. C. Walker is 
Assistant Professor of English at the 
University of Vancouver; address, 1149 
Seaton St., Vancouver, B.C. — S. Bor- 
den, Jr., has been elected president of 
the Fall River Chamber of Commerce. 
— Addresses: W. T. Stuchell, 1872 
Nela Ave., Cleveland; E. L. Eustis, 
41 Bradlee Court, 6 Craigie Circle; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Mower, 37 Lan- 
caster St., Cambridge. — J. C. Wat- 
son intends to compete for the next 
Grandfather Prize. A son and a daugh- 
ter of his were married last Decem- 
ber. — W. H. Schoff has published 
‘The Ship Tyre,’ Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


1895. 
Freperic H. Nasu, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

Classmates are requested to send to 
the Secretary voluntarily any news 
about themselves or others which they 
think will be of interest or any changes 
of address) — A. W. K. Billings 


dropped in to see the Secretary early in 
December. He was planning to return 
to Barcelona, Spain, the first of the 
year. — H. H. Chamberlin has been 
decorated by the Italian Government 
with the Corona d'Italia, in recognition 
of his work for the Red Cross and 
spreading propaganda in this country 
during the war. — W. W. Comfort is 
taking a trip out through the West this 
year in the interests of Haverford Col- 
lege, of which it will be remembered he 
has been president since 1917. — A. L. 
Cross, in 1914 published his ‘‘ History 
of England and Greater Britain,” which 
is undoubtedly the best history of Eng- 
land that has been written in recent 
years. It reached its sixth impression 
in 1919. He has just published a new 
book on the same subject entitled “ A 
Shorter History of England and Greater 
Britain,” issued by Macmillan. — Carl 
Dreyfus has recently been elected a 
member of the Corporation of Simmons 
College, Boston. —J. D. Hitch and 
W. H. Reed have been appointed to 
serve on committees of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs during the year 1920- 
21; Hitch, of Denver, Colo., on the 
Committee on Service to the Univer- 
sity, and Reed, of Taunton, on the 
Publicity Committee. — R. M. John- 
son is abroad this year. He wrote the 
Secretary recently from Nice, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing like a year off in every twenty-five.” 
— A. J. Ostheimer has been commis- 
sioned a surgeon in the reserve force of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and is on active duty as chief of the 
Neuro-psychiatric Section in the office 
of the supervisor of the Third District, 
140 North Broad St., Philadelphia. — 
H. W. Smith is in the interior of Borneo 
and has had a bad attack of jungle 
fever, but is recovering now. — Wilder 
Tileston has accepted a Clinical Pro- 
fessorship of Medicine in the Yale 
Medical School. 
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1896. 
J. J. Hares, Sec., 
$0 State St., Boston. 

R. H. Hallowell has been appointed 
Chief Marshal for Commencement 
Day. — As shown in the information 
blanks for the 25th Anniversary Report 
there are many changes in addresses, 
too many to publish here in view of the 
fact that this Report should be issued 
by Commencement. Plans are matur- 
ing for the 25th Celebration and notices 
giving all details will be sent out in due 
time. 7 


1897. 
Enear H. WE ts, Sec., 
27 West 44th St., New York. 

The active campaign for the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund came to an end 
Dec. 11. During the five weeks cam- 
paign, T. B. Gannett served as chair- 
man of the 97 Committee, and William 
Byrd was chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee for New York and New Jersey. 
The latest figures available show that 
the Class subscribed a total of $449,461, 
and was third in the list of classes con- 
tributing the largest amounts. It was 
surpassed by 1898 with a total of 
$690,041, and by 1892 with a total of 
$664,605. The Class is to be congratu- 
lated on this fine showing in the total 
amount subscribed. Its record, how- 
ever, of the percentage of members who 
have contributed, is not so satisfactory. 
Our total of living members for Endow- 
ment Fund purposes is 541, of whom 
395, or 73.1 per cent, subscribed. The 
Class is not in the Consolidated Honor 
Roll No. 2 as issued by the Harvard 
Endowment Fund Committee; that is, 
the twenty classes which have the 
largest percentage of contributing 
members. The lowest percentage in 


that Honor Roll is 78.6. Indeed, in the 
ten classes from 1890 to 1899 inclusive, 
97 stands no better than fifth, being 
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surpassed by 1891 with 93.7 per cent, 
1890 with 84.9 per cent, 1898 with 82.3 
per cent, and 1892 with 74.4 per cent. 
The Secretary is at a loss to know why 
the percentage of contributors in the 
Class is not higher. It may be urged 
that the Class stands within the shadow 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary fund 
and doubtless this coming event did 
cast its shadow before, but 1898 is 
practically in the same position and yet 
its percentage is 9.2 higher than ours. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Harvard Endowment Fund is still 
open and will remain open until all the 
collections are made, so that any mem- 
ber of the Class who has not yet con- 
tributed may join the ranks of sub- 
scribers by sending his donation to the 
office of the Endowment Fund, 3 Wads- 
worth House, Cambridge 38. An analy- 
sis of the total amount of the contribu- 
tions of the Class according to amounts, 
follows: 


Amounts No. of Contributors 
$1- 25 76 
26- 50 39 
51- 100 59 
101- 200 80 
201-— 300 53 
801- 500 51 
501-750 11 
751- 1,000 28 
1,001- 1,500 10 
1,501-— 2,000 6 
2,001-— 2,500 4 
2,501— 3,000 5 
$,001- 5,000 9 
5,001—10,000 4 
10,001-15,000 2 
20,001-25,000 8 


— Chan Loon Teung died in Hong 
Kong, Feb. 13, 1917. Chan was born in 
Canton, Aug. 25, 1866, the son of Chan 
Chen We and Yu Lu. He prepared for 
College at Mt. Hermon School in Mas- 
sachusetts, entering Harvard in the 
autumn of 1892 and receiving the de- 
gree of S.B. with our Class. Shortly 


_ after graduation, he returned to China 


and was married at Hong Kong in 
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August, 1898, to Poey Wing Wong, a 
daughter of Christian parents. For 
three years Chan taught English, phy- 
sics, and chemistry in Foochow Col- 
lege, resigning his position that he 
might rejoin his family at Hong Kong 
where his wife and children were living. 
On account of the unsettled state of the 
country after the Boxer uprising, it was 
considered unsafe for Mrs. Chan and 
the children to be at Foochow. In De- 
cember, 1902, Chan moved to Nanking 
and served as a private teacher in fam- 
ilies of officials and later was engaged as 
a teacher in a Government school until 
1911, when it was closed on account of 
the revolution in China. Chan was one 
of the pioneers in China in the demon- 
stration of X-rays. In his school work 
he sought to introduce Western cus- 
toms, especially in the matter of exer- 
cise. He would take his students out 
for a field day of the kind he had en- 
joyed in Mt. Hermon School. This 
practice was a great innovation in 
China and has since been extended. 
During the revolution Chan and his 
family had to flee from Nanking to 
Shanghai where he remained until 
1912. In that year he made a visit to 
the United States, returning to Hong 
Kong at the end of 1913, where he re- 
mained until his death. His wife and 
five children — Eugene, born Dec. 29, 
1899; Elizabeth, born Nov. 24, 1901, 
Mae, born in 1903, Eufong and Me Lan 
— survive him. — W. G. Breck is traffic 
service agent in the Traffic Bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
— C. E. Brown, formerly of Rochester, 
N.Y., is now at 21 High St., Shorts- 
ville, N.Y.— W. H. Chenery is an 
assistant at the Boston Public Library. 
— F. B. Dutton is director-general of 
the Parana Paper Co., Inc. (Companhia 
Paranaense de Papel Incorporada), 
with headquarters at Curityba, Brazil. 
He has been in South America since 


February, 1920, most of the time in 
Curityba, the capital of the State of 
Parana. In his letter of Nov. 12 to the 
Secretary, Dutton says: “ Living con- 
ditions are somewhat easier here than 
at home, I imagine, though many neces- 
sities are still unobtainable and others 
only at very high prices. These are usu- 
ally imported products, however, and 
can be dispensed with. There are very 
few Americans here, but quite a few 
English, mostly connected with the 
banks, and we have tennis and even a 
little golf.’”” — Allan Forbes, president 
of the State Street Trust Co., of Boston, 
has been retlected president of the 
Massachusetts Trust Co. Association. 
Forbes has recently received from the 
French Government the Cross of a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, in 
recognition of his services to France 
during and since the war, particularly 
as treasurer of the Fund for the Fath- 
erless Children of France. — George 
Gleason, who has been engaged in 
Y.M.C.A. work in Japan for the past 
twenty years, is in this country for a 
few months and is promoting the for- 
eign missionary enterprise of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. His ad- 
dress is 247 Madison Ave., New York 
City. — Dick Grant, formerly director 
of athletics in the University of Ha- 
vana, is now in the medical, surgical, 
and dental supply business in Havana. 
His address is P.O. Box 2176, Havana. 
Grant is president of the Harvard Club 
of Havana. — F. C. Gratwick is vice- 
chairman and acting secretary of the 
Buffalo Chapter of the English-Speak- 
ing Union, of which Bishop C. H. 
Brent, D.D., ’18, Bishop of Western 
New York, is chairman. — N. P. Hal- 
lowell returned to Boston Nov. 13 from 
a trip to Europe. — E. E. Jenkins is 
now devoting his time to the Jenkins 
Arcade Co., of Pittsburgh, of which he 
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is vice-president, and to other business 
interests. Jenkins was formerly vice- 
president of the Thomas E. Jenkins Co. 
of Pittsburgh, which has been bought 
by B. H. Voskamp’s Sons. His address 
for the winter is 270 Park Ave., New 
York City.— W. B. Johnston’s address 
is care of the St. Botolph Club, 4 New- 
bury St., Boston. He returned from 
France in February, 1919, and until 
recently has been engaged in historical 
work and in city planning in California 
and Nevada. — F. A. Kennedy’s ad- 
dress is Suite 9, 20 Queensberry St., 
Boston. — Theodore Lyman is presi- 
dent of the American Physical Society 
for 1921. His regular work at Harvard 
as Professor of Physics and Director of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory con- 
tinues. — Richard Marcy’s address is 
845 Washington St., Brighton. — N. B. 
Marshall is now a member of the firm 
of Marshall, Garrett & Wheaton, attor- 
neys and counselors at law, with offices 
at 2295 7th Ave., New York City. — 
S. S. Montague is president of the 
Montague, Reilly Co., general contrac- 
tors, 403 Blake-McCall Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. — W. B. Parker has re- 
turned to this country from South 
America, where he spent much time in 
preparing several volumes of biogra- 
phies of prominent men in South Amer- 
ican countries. His address is care of 
Hispanic Society, New York City. — 
R. L. Scaife has acknowledged the au- 
thorship, with his wife, of ““ Cape Cod- 
dities,”” to which previous reference has 
been made in these notes. —D. D. 
Scannell, M.D., ’00, has just been 
elected a member of the Boston School 
Committee for a term of three years. 
Scannell has already served two terms 
on the committee; he was elected first 
in 1907 and again in 1913, and as chair- 
man of the committee during part of his 
service. — C. L. Smith has moved his 
school, the Lawrence Smith School for 
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Boys, from 593 Park Ave. to the south- 
west corner of Madison Ave. and 70th 
St., New York City. —C. F. Stiles’s 
address is R.F.D. No. 1, Box 45, New- 
port, R.I. — A. G. Thacher is counsel 
for the American Marine Insurance 
Syndicates. The purposes of the Syndi- 
cates are, broadly, to support, by all 
proper means, the development and in- 
crease of American marine insurance 
and to reduce, so far as compatible with 
a sound economic policy and the ability 
to meet international competition in 
commerce and insurance, the amount of 
insurance placed outside of the United 
States upon American vessels; and to 
cobperate and assist in the development 
and success of the American merchant 
marine and the foreign trade and com- 
merce of the United States, by improv- 
ing the efficiency, broadening the facil- 
ities, and increasing the underwriting 
capacity of the American marine in- 
surance market. —L. B. Valentine’s 
address is 570 Park Ave., New York 
City. — George P. Wadley’s address 
is 30 Woburn St., West Medford. — 
Craig Wadsworth, who is Counselor of 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, was de- 
tailed to accompany Secretary of State 
Colby on his official visits to various 
South American cities. Wadsworth 
joined the Secretary’s party at Rio de 
Janeiro. — Joseph Warren will teach 
Agency for six weeks, beginning July 5, 
1921, in the summer session of the Law 
School of Columbia University. — C. 
M. Weld has moved his offices to 2 
Rector St., New York City. He is a 
consulting mining engineer and a mem- 
ber of the firm of Weld, Liddell & 
Lazenby. — E. E. Whiting has resigned 
his position as editor of the Boston 
Record. He has been connected with 
the paper since 1903. — Beekman Win- 
throp’s home address is 36 East 37thSt., 
New York City. His office address re- 
mains 40 Wall St. 
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1898. 
Barttetrt H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

L. H. Monks has retired as president 
of W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. — Rev. 
Allen Jacobs has moved from Des 
Moines, Iowa, and is now living at St. 
John’s [House], Logan, Utah. — E. L. 
Logan has moved to 942 Broadway, 
South Boston. — H. R. Stanley has 
moved to 97 Bellevue Ave., Melrose. 
— The following men attended an in- 
formal Class Dinner at the Country 
Club, Brookline, the night before the 
Princeton game, Nov. 5: Sheafe, McIn- 
tire, Wadsworth, Edson, Packard, W. 
O. Kimball, W. B. Stone, Payson, Rust, 
Carr, Spring, Rand, Emmons, R. H. 
Carter, L. A. Brown, Knox, Hubert 
Carter, Brooks, C. M. Smith, Marvin, 
Marks, Beals, Vincent, Dalton, Meh- 
linger, D. M. Hill, Schwarzenburg, 
Waterhouse, C. C. Jackson, Hoague, 
Bigelow, Bowdich, Hayes, Field, Me- 
Vey, Le B. Dexter, Loud, P. O. Robin- 
son, Gay, Davis, S. L. Fuller, Bacon, 
Giles. — E. C. Stowell announces that 
he has moved his law offices to No. 8 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
where he will confine his practice ex- 
clusively to matters involved in ques- 
tions of international law. —H. I. 
Bowditch, M.D., is secretary of ‘‘ The 
Milk and Medical Relief for Russia.” 
— A.L. Carr is treasurer of the Boston 
Dispensary. —Gordon Allen, archi- 
tect, has moved his offices to 24 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston. — R. S. Warner is 
a trustee of the Massachusetts School 
for Feeble-Minded. — The Sun Ship- 
Building Company launched a steam- 
ship at Chester, Pa., Dec. 11, 1920, 
which has been named the Samuel L. 
Fuller. Mrs. Fuller christened the ves- 
sel. — M. D. Abrams announces that 
by order of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York he has changed his 
name to Maurice D. Adams. — Will 


any one having information concerning 
William W. Gile (last address 324 West 
End Ave., N.Y.), Mark McDougall 
Conklin (last address Jackson, Mich.), 
and Paul Chalfin (last address 104 East 
40th Street, N.Y.), please communicate 
with me. These men are “ Lost.” 


1899. 
Artuvr Apams, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

M. B. Birge is with the Boston Trav- 
eler. — R. F. Butts is mayor of the city 
of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. — A. A. Dority 
reports the arrival of a granddaughter, 
the daughter of his daughter Mrs. B. C. 
Crawford. The young lady’s name and 
exact age have not yet been furnished 
by “grandpa,” but this is the first 
grandchild of the Class reported. — B. 
F. Griffin has been elected a director of 
the Second National Bank of Malden, 
and R. G. Hopkins a Trustee of the 
Warren Institution for Savings, Bos- 
ton. — Cameron Blaikie, with Mr. 
Schuyler Orris, has formed the firm of 
Cameron Blaikie & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, at 60 
Broadway, New York City. — Ray- 
mond Merrill is auditor of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Boston. — 
J. T. Murray has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Harvard Summer School for 
the current year; he has also been made 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and that of the Graduate 
School of Education for next year. — 
M. E. Nichols was named as Boston’s 
Fuel Administrator by Mayor A. J. 
Peters, 95, for the emergency of No- 
vember, 1920. — W. J. Osborn is with 
the New England News Co., Boston, 
snd lives at Hanover. — Langdon 
Pearse is a member of the firm of 
Pearse, Greeley & Hanson, hydraulic 
and sanitary engineers, 39 West Ad- 
ams St., Chicago, Ill. — J. F. Perkins 
is a director of the New England Mu- 
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tual Life Insurance Co., Boston. — F. 
H. Purington is president of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange for this year. — 
O. F. Richards is a vice-president of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. — 
J. T. Roche is one of the prime movers 
in the formation of the Investing and 
Manufacturing Co., with headquarters 
in Bridgeport, Conn., for the purpose, 
says the Boston News Bureau, “ of 
acquiring an interest in or control of 
small manufacturing concerns which 
abound in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut.”” — F. R. Stoddard, Jr., is the 
Republican district leader of the 10th 
Assembly District in New York 
County. He is very active in this work, 
which takes a lot of his time. — Ed- 
mund Mortimer Blake died at Oak- 
land, Cal., Jan. 12, 1921; Edward Har- 
mon Virgin died in New York City 
Nov. 14, 1920; and James Edward 
Webster died in Seattle, Wash., July 
26, 1917. — A. T. Simonds has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form an address he 
gave at the Fitchburg Open Forum, 
Jan. 25, 1920, on the subject of “ Com- 
mon Sense in Industry.”’ — The Class 
Baby, Ensign T. H. Robbins, Jr., 
U.S.N., has recently been assigned to 
the U.S.S. Reuben James for foreign 
service. — Two familiar names in the 
Harvard University catalogue this 
year are Horatio Bigelow, Jr., and John 
Henry Sherburne, Jr., both in the class 
of 1924. These are the first sons of 
classmates who have come to the at- 
tention of the Secretary as being in 
College. 


1900. 


ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
$1 State St., Boston. 

H. B. Baldwin’s home address is care 
of P. J. Brennan, 10 High St., Wor- 
cester; business address, South Works, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester. 
—H. W. Ballantine has resigned as 
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Dean of the College of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to accept a professor- 
ship of law at the University of Minne- 
sota. His address is University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. — P. 
Barry’s address is Groton. —A. A. 
Benesch is director of the Municipal 
Research Bureau, Cleveland. O. — 
W. De F. Bigelow is vice-president and 
treasurer of the Swift-McNutt Co., 
Boston. — P. Blackwelder’s home ad- 
dress is 1815 South Boston Ave., Tulsa, 
Okla.; business address, Gypsy Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. — C. M. Brown’s business 
address is Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. — T. D. Brown’s home 
address is 231 West 135th St., New 
York City; business address, 2394 
Seventh Ave., New York City. He is 
practising dentistry.— Major M. 
Churchill, Chief of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the General Staff of 
the American Army, is on a tour of 
inspection of the American military 
attachés in Europe. — F. H. Danker 
spent last summer in France working 
on war memorials to the American 
dead. — R. J. Davis’s address is The 
Evening Post, New York, N.Y. —L. 
M. Dougan is principal of the Eugene 
Field Elementary School, 446 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. — C. D. Draper’s busi- 
ness address is 17 Broad St., New York 
City. — W. P. Eaton is president of the 
Harvard Club of the Berkshires. He 
has recently published, “‘ On the Edge 
of the Wilderness ’’ (W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany), stories of wild animals. — O. D. 
Evans is assistant director in the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Education of Penn- 
sylvania. He has direction of all the 
continuation schools in the State. His 
address is Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. —F. C. Far- 
quhar’s home address is 115 Newbury 
St., Boston. — D. Drake has recently 
published, ‘‘ Shall we Stand by the 
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Church?” (Macmillan Co.) — A. P. 
Fitch has recently published “ Preach- 
ing and Pagans” (Yale University 
Press). — H. Fitzgerald is a partner of 
Potter Bros. & Co., bankers, 5 Nassau 
St., New York City: —R. Fooks is 
Mayor of Laurel, Del. His home ad- 
dress is 807 West St. and business 
address, Market St., Laurel. — B. A. 
G. Fuller has recently been made a Ca- 
valliere of the Corona d'Italia. — H. S. 
Gale last year made a six-months’ ex- 
pedition into the Grau Chaco of eastern 
Bolivia. He is now engaged in general 
consulting practice as geologist. His 
address is 2201 Fairfield Ave., Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, Cal. — A. S. Gil- 
man is with Coffin & Burr, bankers, 60 
State St., Boston. —E. D. Gould’s 
home address is Sutton Manor, Deca- 
tur Road, New Rochelle, N.Y. — R. J. 
Graves is president of the Harvard Club 
of New Hampshire and vice-president 
of the Federation of New England 
Harvard Clubs. He is chief surgeon in 
New Hampshire for the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. — Captain A. F. 
Griffiths, Medical Corps, U.S.A., is 
assistant surgical chief, Station Hospi- 
tal, at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 
—H. A. Guiler’s business address is 
Room 407, Old Post Office Building, 
Park Row, New York City. — E. H. 
Hammond’s address is Flagstaff, Ariz. 
— C. P. Hatch’s mail address is Credit 
Lyonnais, Cannes, France.—J. B. 
Hawes is consultant to the New Eng- 
land Division of the U.S. Public Serv- 
ice on diseases of the lungs. —C. R. 
Hayes’s home address is 555 Eliot St., 
Milton. — M. Hirsch is president of 
Sachs Shoe Manufacturing Co., corner 
8th and Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
He is secretary of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Cincinnati. — C. Hobbs was 
chairman of the Fourth Red Cross Roll 
Call for the New England Division. — 
R. S. Holland has recently published 
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“Refugee Rock” (Jacobs). — A. W. 
Hollis’s home address is 90 Washington 
St., Newton. — W. L. Holt is director 
of the Department of Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
— G. G. Hubbard’s address is 8 rue 
Gounod, Antwerp, Belgium. He is 
with the Anglo-American Commercial 
Co. —E. Ingraham’s address is 30 
Irving St., Cambridge. —P. A. Jay 
has been appointed U.S. Minister to 
Roumania. —I. S. Kahn is president 
of the Harvard Club, San Antonio, 
Texas. — F. E. Kutscher is principal of 
the high school at Simsbury, Conn. — 
Major G. E. Lentine, Medical Corps, 
U.S.A., is stationed at Fort Warren. — 
W. Lichtenstein is executive secretary of 
the First National Bank and also of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. — E. F. Loughlin is vice-president 
of the Harvard Club, Concord. — A. 
G. McGregor’s address is 358 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Lexington, Ky.—C. H. 
McNary is an engineer. His address is 
2120 35th Ave., Oakland, Cal. — H. K. 
Melcher’s home address is 1504 Park 
Road, Washington, D.C. He is an 
estate tax examiner for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. — C. S. Oakman’s home ad- 
dress is 1110 Seyburn Ave., and busi- 
ness address, 920 Henry St., Detroit, 
Mich. — B. J. O’Neil’s address is 3526 
Seventh St., San Diego, Cal. — C. Os- 
borne’s business address is 124 East 
28th St., New York City.—J. W. 
Piper’s address is 1 Warren St., New- 
ark, N.J.; permanent address, 1874 
Monroe St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
— R. Pulitzer’s business address is 63 
Park Row, New York City. — H. G. 
Robinson’s business address is 44 Wash- 
ington St., Auburn, N.Y.—L. E. 
Rowley’s address is Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. — P. J. Sachs’s home address is 
Shady Hill, Cambridge, — D. Scott is 
first vice-president of New York Eve- 
ning Post. —T. M. Shaw is a member of 
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the firm of Shaw & Hepburn, architects, 
with offices at 24 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton. — A. H. Shearer’s home address is 
297 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — 
F. H. Simonds has published “ His- 
tory of the World War,” Vol. V (Dou- 
bleday, Page); concluding volume of 
the series. — W. E. Skillings, formerly 
advertising manager of Filene’s, Boston, 
is now manager of the Bon Marché, 
Seattle, Wash. — L. G. Smith’s home 
address is Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. — A. R. Smith is with Max- 
well Motor Company, Newcastle, Ind. 
His address is 815 South 19th St., New- 
castle. — S. B. Snow is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can. 
His address is 7 Simpson St. — E. 
Spaulding’s home address is Johnson 
City, N.Y.—F. H. Steenstra is in 
charge of St. ‘Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Stillwater, Okla. His address 
is 102 Husband St. — C. R. Taylor had 
an article on “ Teaching and the Busi- 
ness World,” in Society and School, 
Sept., 1920. — F. A. Thompson’s busi- 
ness address is Southeast Corner 13th 
and Samson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
G. A. Thompson’s address is 122 Row- 


land Ave., Eagle Rock City, Cal. — 


A. J. Thomson, is president of the Har- 
vard Club of Toronto, Can. —G. A. 
Morison is president of the Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee, Wis. —C. M. 
Underwood’s business address is Little 
Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — H. P. Vaux is with Graham, 
Parsons & Co., 435 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. —R. H. Watson is 
president of the Harvard Club of Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania. — E. J. Whittier 
is with the American Appraisal Co., 
Stroh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
H. H. Smith’s business address is 18 
Tremont St., Boston. — C. L. Wiener’s 
home address is Ewell, Eng.; business 
address, Dalroy, Can.—F. M. Wil- 
der’s business address is Massachusetts 
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Normal Art School, Boston. — N. R. 
Willard’s business address is 101 Milk 
St., Boston. — K. Winslow’s home ad- 
dress is 11 Jenison St., Newtonville. — 
P. J. Sachs invited the Class to his 
house for the monthly Boston dinner 
on Dec. 6. After dinner he showed his 
guests a number of art treasures which 
he had obtained for the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum during his recent visit to Europe 
and related their history and the circum- 
stances connected with their purchase. 


1901. 
JosepH O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

A Class dinner was held on Nov. 5, 
1920, the evening before the Harvard- 
Princeton football game, at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, in accordance with 
the following notice: “CLASS OF 
HARVARD, 1901; Just another of 
those unique 1901 smokers — this time 
at the Hotel Somerset, Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, near the Harvard Club, 
on Friday, November 5, the evening 
before the Harvard-Princeton football 
game at Cambridge. One of the many 
features will be an address by Head 
Coach Robert T. Fisher. Are you com- 
ing? Sure you are. Please reply 
promptly on enclosed card. Dress in- 
formal. Total charge $1.50. Time 
7 p.m.” Sixty-four members of the 
Class and the Class Baby were present. 
After dinner a formal class meeting was 
held with Chairman J. W. Hallowell 
presiding, and a thorough discussion 
of the proposed Association of Fathers 
and Sons was indulged in. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed to organ- 
ize the members of the Class for the 
20th Reunion which is to come next 
June: James Lawrence, J. O. Procter, 
Jr., E. P. Morse, W. T. Reid, Jr., J. W. 
Hallowell. It is hoped that all sugges- 
tions from members of the Class will be 
sent to the Secretary, Joseph O. Procter, 
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Jr., 84 State St., Boston. The Chair- 
man talked at length upon the Harvard 
Endowment Fund Drive, and after his 
remarks Head Coach R. T. Fisher 
spoke to the Class and also C. E. 
Brickley, one of the former captains, 
who in his freshman year had received 
a scholarship presented by the Class, 
After the formal discussion the pro- 
gramme of singing and other amuse- 
ment was indulged in and the Class 
visited with the Class of 1896 which 
was holding a dinner in the adjoining 
room. — The New York Association of 
Harvard 1901 held a buffet dinner and 
Smoker on Friday evening, Nov. 19, 
1920 (the evening before the Harvard- 
Yale football game), at the Harvard 
Club of New York City. At this dinner 
all of the members of the Class in New 
York City were invited and a very 
interesting evening was provided, in- 
cluding a talk on football by P. D. 
Haughton, ’99. — Report has just been 
received from Warwick Greene from 
Paris as to his war service which was as 
follows: January, 1916, to June, 1917: 
Director of the War Relief Commission 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, visiting 
England, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway; June and July, 1917: Volun- 
teer worker with the American Red 
Cross in France and Belgium; August, 
1917: Joined A.E.F. as civilian assistant 
to Colonel R. C. Bolling of the Air 
Service; September, 1917: Commis- 
sioned Major, A.S., S.O.R.C., and as- 
signed to duty with Colonel Bolling; 
August, 1918: Promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Air Service, A.E.F.; March, 
1919: Detailed to duty with the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission and sent to 
Baltic Russia as chief of a mission to 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania; October, 1919: Demobilized in 
France, having completed two years 
and two months army duty overseas, 


including service in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Baltic Russia. — 
Major C. C. Davis has been in charge 
of the relief work which the American 
Red Cross has been undertaking in the 
Crimea and South Russia and among 
the Russian refugees who fled from 
South Russia following the occupation 
of the Crimea by the Bolsheviki. He 
was decorated by General Wrangel 
with the order of St. Stanislav. Under 
his direction the American Red Cross 
in the first twelve days following the 
arrival of the refugee ships in the harbor 
of Constantinople issued a half mil- 
lion rations among the refugees aboard 
the ships and in the city, distributed 
among them more than 470 tons of 
supplies, and supplied more than 60 
ships with medical and surgical goods 
and emergency rations, and some of 
them with water, fully equipped a 350- 
bed hospital and furnished additional 
equipment for a hospital at Nicolai 
Harbi, furnished the supplies needed at 
Proti to feed 300 people a day, and in 
many other ways assisted the refugees. 
— A. B. Hitchcock is a major in the 
U.S. 138th Infantry stationed at Camp 
Devens. His home address is Shirley. 
— Lawrence Bullard has been elected 
a member of the Vermont House of 
Representatives, and H. L. Shattuck 
and J. M. Hunnewell have been elected 
members of the Massachusetts House 
ot Representatives. — Brainerd Taylor 
is an officer in the Transportation Di- 
vision of the Quartermaster Corps of 
the U.S. Army and is stationed at 
Boston. — H. R. Brigham has resigned 
as manager of the Real Estate Division 
of the U.S. Housing Commission in 
Washington and has opened an office 
for the practice of law at 53 State St., 
Boston. —G. R. Bedinger, who is 
director of the Health Service Depart- 
ment of the New York County Red 
Cross, represented that Association at 
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the 11th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association at 
St. Louis last fall and opened the dis- 
cussion of “‘ Methods of Publicity in 
Health Education.’”” — Waddill Catch- 
ings, the prominent New York banker, 
who during the war had charge of the 
war work of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been appointed a lecturer at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He also will take 
part in the instruction in the School’s 
new course on labor relations. Prior to 
his entry into the banking business he 
was a practising lawyer in New York 
and afterwards was president of the 
Central Foundry Co., the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., and the Platt 
Iron Works. — J. W. Hallowell is state 
chairman for Massachusetts of the 
European Relief Council, of which Her- 
bert Hoover is national chairman. This 
Council is endeavoring to raise $33,- 
000,000 for the relief of the starving 
children in central and eastern Europe. 
— W. T. Reid, Jr., is treasurer and 
director and S. S. Drury is a director of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. Reid 
spoke at the annual dinner of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
which was held at Hartford on Friday, 
Nov. 19. — L. D. Ames has moved from 
St. Louis to Delano, Cal., where he is 
developing a ranch. — F. J. Conlin’s 
address is Cottage St., Sharon. — G. A. 
Sawin is with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — G. W. Smith, who was 
formerly at St. Luke’s Rectory, 12 
Bishop St., St. Albans, Vt., is now at 
Grace Church Rectory, Cuero, Texas. 
— C. B. Palmer, who was a major in the 
Medical Corps of the U.S. Army during 
the war, has moved from Little Falls, 
N.Y., to 125 West Munroe St., Phoenix, 
Ariz., where he has resumed his prac- 
tice. — C. C. Brayton is sales manager 
for the American Manganese Steel Co., 
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and is also chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco section of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
His business address is Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and his home address is 2717 Webster 
St., Berkeley, Cal. —R. W. Seymour 
has been transferred from the New 
York office of the George W. Wheel- 
wright Paper Co., to the Boston office 
at 70 Franklin St., Boston. — The fol- 
lowing members of the Class are lost 
and information as to their present ad- 
dress is desired and should be sent to 
the Secretary: W. A. Applegate, W. J. 
Black, C. S. Brown, M. C. Burke, F. E. 
Elliott, T. P. Foley, M. S. Freeman, 
G. C. Griffith, W. T. Harris, E. H. 
Jones, R. V. Kennedy, A. H. Kintner, 
H. B. Lawton, R. H. Leavell, F. H. 
Lincoln, W. A. Moore, H. L. Piper, 
R. E. Smith, P. L. Sullivan, W. M. 
Swift, P. L. Whitney, C. H. Wyman. — 
Addresses: James Brooks, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla; F. R. Bryson, 
5479 University Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
J. D. Clark, 213 Clematis Ave., West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; J. W. Coolidge, Fort 
Pierce, Fla.; A. W. Cooper, care of 
Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 510 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore.; 
A. E. Corbin, Hotel New Weston, 31 
East 49th St., New York City.; S. G. 
Davenport, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada; E. H. Douglass, 
Naval Proving Grounds, Indian Head, 
Md.; Rev. T. L. Frost, 1896 Pawtucket 
Ave., Providence, R.I.; F. O. Ham- 
mond, care of Buffalo Courier, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; A. J. Harper, Via San Martino al 
Macao, No. 31, Rome, Italy; Rev. 
C. H. Howe, New London, Conn.; E. C. 
Knight, 5539 Page Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Francis Lynch, 6127 Westminster 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Man- 
gan, care of Boston News Bureau, 30 
Kilby St., Boston; F. H. Merrill, care 
of Wm. L. Hughson Co., 1101 Van Ness 
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Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; N. C. Mills, 
131 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Can- 
ada; W. B. Newlin, 24 Mountainview 
St., Springfield; L. B. Reed, 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill; W. H. 
Reynolds, care of Tennessee Lumber & 
Coal Co., 2d National Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; C. T. Rice, care of Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New 
York City; C. S. Shaughnessy, Chief 
Examiner, Civil Service Commission, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. R. Small, 56 
Morningside Ave., New York City; C. 
A. Straw, Jr., Room 707, 26 Broadway, 
New York City; C. H. Trowbridge, 
1126 East Washington St., Iowa City, 
Iowa; R. H. Watson, 198 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. Welsh, 
care of American Electric Railway As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City; W. T. White, 56 Worth St., New 
York City; D. C. Williams, Unity 
House, 7 Park Sq., Boston; Rev. F. C. 
Williams, 187 Nash Road, New Bed- 
ford. — Four poems by Robert Frost 
are included in the “ Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1920 ” compiled by 
W. S. Braithwaite. They are “ Frag- 
mentary Blue,” ‘‘ For Once, Then,” 
“Place For a Third,” and “ To Ed- 
ward Thomas.” These poems appeared 
in Harper's Magazine and ‘“ To Ed- 
ward Thomas’ also appeared in the 
Yale Review. — W. B. Wheelwright is 
the author of “ Essential Facts about 
Paper,” a manual on paper-making for 
the printer, privately published. — L. 
C. Marshall has published two books 
entitled ‘‘ Bibliography of Commercial 
Education’ and “ Business Adminis- 
tration’ which have been printed by 





the University of Chicago Press. — W. 
B. Norris has published a book entitled 
“Sea Power in American History ” 
which has been printed by the Century 
Company. — A. E. Wier is the editor 
of a collection of musical pieces en- 
titled “‘ Piano Duets the Whole World 
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Plays.” — Nathaniel Hart Pride died 
at Milton, Dec. 5, 1920. After gradu- 
ation he taught mathematics at St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, until 1908, 
when he became a member of the staff 
of Milton Academy. In 1910 he went 
to the Gilman Country School at Balti- 
more where he remained for two years. 
He then returned to Milton Academy 
and remained there until 1916 and after 
that until 1918 he was headmaster of 
the Cathedral School in New York 
City. When Milton Academy received 
the gift of its new chapel he was invited 
to become the head of the music de- 
partment as well as organist and re- 
turned to Milton for that purpose. He 
coached the Glee Club of the Academy 
and had been heard in piano recitals 
during the past fall. He was a native of 
Andover, the son of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Pride, a Congregational min- 
ister, and Charlotte R. Pride. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Andover. 
He leaves a brother, Edward Pride, 
of West Newton. — Frederick Joseph 
Slattery died at Roxbury, Oct. 22, 1920. 
After graduating from College he en- 
tered the Law School and graduated 
with the Class of 1904 and since his 
graduation from the Law School had 
been practising law in Boston. He had 
been ill for a considerable period. He 
leaves a mother surviving him. — 
Thomas O’Donnell Hillen died at Bal- 
timore, Md., June 1, 1919. He was the 
son of Thomas and Sophia Frick Hillen 
and was born at Baltimore. He had 
always lived there. He is survived by 
his wife, who was Miss Eleanor A. 
Moah. He was a member of many 
clubs. At the time of his death, he was 
not engaged in any occupation. — The 
body of Henry Corliss Shaw, the only 
member of the Class to lose his life in 
war service in France, arrived in this 
country and on Oct. 28, 1920, was in- 
terred at Mount Auburn Cemetery in 
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Cambridge with proper military honors. 
— The record of the Class in the recent 
Class Endowment Fund Drive is very 
remarkable and one in which the mem- 
bers of the Class can take due pride. 
Throughout the entire drive the Class 
was a member of both honor rolls, that 
is to say, the honor roll containing the 
names of the fifteen classes which con- 
tributed the largest amounts, and the 
honor roll containing the names of the 
twenty classes which had the largest 
percentages of contributing members. 
The last report which the Secretary has 
seen places the Class fifth upon honor 
roll No. 1 with a total contribution of 
$391,770 and 19th on honor roll No. 2 
with a total percentage of contributing 
members of 79.4, being a total of 526 
out of 662. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDFLL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 
F. M. Sawtell’s address is 50 Lan- 
easter Terrace, Brookline. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The following changes of address 
have been furnished the Secretary: R. 
J. Eby, 2503 Shirley Ave., Baltimore, 
Md.; Dr. W. McM. Hanchett, 1441 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl.; C. H. 
G. Heinfelden, 612 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Lyon, 1315 South 
Molino Ave., Pasadena, Cal.; Dr. D. F. 
Maguire, Surgeon, Fort Barrancas, 
Fla.; P. P. Merrill, care of the Ludlow 
Typograph Co., 2032 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; M. Moore, 706 North 
4th St., Tacoma, Wash.; C. F. Price, 
146 Weissinger-Gaulbert Annex, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. K. Torrey, Box 606, 
Shawnee, Okla.; S. Whitaker, care of 
Stanchfield & Levy, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. —Cyrus Brewster 
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died at Derby, Conn., Aug. 2, 1920, of 
tuberculosis, after an illness of three 
years. He was born at Derby, Conn., 
Dec. 18, 1880, the son of Cyrus and 
Laura Lyman Brewster. He prepared 
for Harvard at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N.H., and after the full four- 
years undergraduate course, he took 
his A.B. degree at Harvard in 1903. 
He engaged in the manufacture of cor- 
sets at Derby, Conn., with the Brewster 
Corset Co., which was owned by his 
father. On the latter’s death in 1908 
the company was dissolved, and Brew- 
ster went to Chicago, where he worked 
in one of the big packing industries for 
two years. In 1911 he joined the Bitter 
Root Valley Irrigation Co., engaged in 
the development and sale of fruit land 
in Montana. In 1912 he went to New 
York as Eastern representative of the 
company. In 1913 he joined the copy 
staff of the George Batten Co. one of 
the large advertising agencies of New 
York City. Later in the same year he 
became advertising manager of the 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. In 1914 he 
joined the copy staff of the Osborne 
Co., Newark, N.J., and continued that 
connection, with the exception of a few 
months again with the Crescent Co. 
in 1917, until his death. In 1917, on 
contracting tuberculosis, he moved to 
Redding Ridge, Conn., in the hope that 
the life in the country would effect a 
cure. The disease became steadily 
worse, however. He continued his 
work preparing advertising copy for 
the Osborne Co. up to May, 1920, and 
in spite of the handicap of illness his 
work steadily improved in quality to 
the last. In June his illness became so 
serious that he had to give up all work. 
Brewster married Grace Allen Frazee, 
of Newark, Oct. 26, 1912, He is sur- 
vived by her and two children, Mar- 
garet and Cyrus, a third child having 
died in infancy. 
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1904, 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
711 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

F. D. Roosevelt has resumed the ac- 
tive practice of law in New York City 
as a member of the firm of Emmet, 
Marvin & Roosevelt. He was recently 
elected vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland. — C. 
E. Lakeman is now in the Paris office of 
the American Red Cross, serving as as- 
sistant to R. E. Olds, ’97, American 
Red Cross Commissioner for Europe. — 
Arthur Kinney Adams died in San 
José, Costa Rica, Nov. 2, 1920. A son 
was born to Mrs. Adams on Dec. 1, 
1920.— E. C. Edson is advertising 
manager in the theatrical play, Trans- 
planting Jean. — Hamilton Thacher 
has formed a partnership with Charles 
P. Austin under the firm name of Aus- 
tin & Thacher for transacting the busi- 
ness of real estate and general insur- 
ance, succeeding the firm of Austin, 
Colby & Co., established in 1887 at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — The following 
men have notified the Secretary of 
change of address: G. B. Richardson, 
35 Grafton St., Arlington; A. H. 
Pierce, 117 Hudson St., New York 
City; J. H. Stone, care of Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. Philadelphia, Pa.; P. H. Allen, 
Villa’J. Fiori, 49 Via Sturla, Genoa, Italy. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
$81-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

The Quindecennial Report was sent 
out shortly before Christmas. Any 
member of the Class who has not re- 
ceived a copy can obtain one by writing 
to C. E. Mason, 30 State St., Boston. — 
The Boston members of the Class have 
established a Smoker Committee to 
conduct “smokers” once a month. A 
very successful one was held on Jan. 20, 
and another was held at Bob Winsor’s 
on Feb. 5. — V. F. Jewett is chairman 
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of the House Committee on Rules and 
a member of the Committee on Rail- 
roads in the Massachusetts State Leg- 
islature. He holds the important posi- 
tion of floor leader. — Major Erland 
Fish, of Brookline, is a mémber of the 
Committee on Power and Light, and on 
Taxation in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. — P. D. Howard is 
Assistant Counsel to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. — C. L. Dil- 
lon is senior partner in the firm of 
Dillon, Read & Co., formerly Wm. A. 
Read & Co. 


1906. 
Fisner H. Nesmita, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston, Mass. 

The Quindecennial celebration of the 
Class will be held in June of this year. 
The Secretary would appreciate the re- 
ceipt of information concerning the fol- 
lowing members of the Class, who are 
listed as “Lost Men”: Abraham John 
Berg, Henry Seymour Brown, John 
Wolfe Clark, Joseph Francis Curtin, 
Charles Bowker Dyar, Abram Ellen- 
bogen, Frank Thomas Elliott, Albert 
Barrot Geeson, Sidney Newman Good- 
rich, Rupert Winfred Graves, Ralph 
Fletcher Griffiths, William Everett 
Hooper, Edmund Earl Jackson, Henry 
Katz, John Winthrop Kelley, George 
Lyford Kilduff, James Allen Kirkley, 
Harold Augustus Knowles, Alexander 
Mahoney, George Frederic Metcalf, 
Loris Almy Miller, George Tufton 
Moffat, William Christopher Nugent, 
Jeremiah Bernard O’Keefe, Hugh 
Swale Paton, Roy Ensworth Pierce, 
Philip Barton Key Potter, Dr. Bennet 
Seely Rundle, Frederick Wm. von 
Schrader, Jerome Lewis Schwartz, 
John Joseph Sheehan, Max Silverman, 
Thomas Marshall Simpson, Philip Sil- 
verman, Chester Snow, Albert Cliff 
Sproul, James Lawton Thompson, 
Cyril Geoffrey Wates. 
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1907. 
Sera T. Gano, Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 

Stanley Clarke is a member of the 
firm of Lazenby, Biglow & Clarke, 
2 Rector St., New York City. — David 
Rines is practising law with offices at 
99 State St., Boston. His home address 
is 15 Vesta St., Dorchester, — E. W. 
Russell’s address is care of Baker & 
Crosby, Eureka, Cal. — R. D. Thom- 
son is with the Philips Carey Mfg. Co., 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. — H. M. 
Tillinghast has been elected secretary 
of R. Hoe & Co., manufacturers of 
printing presses, 504-520 Grand St., 
New York City. — The address of 
F. H. French is 20 Forest Road, Daven- 
port, Iowa.— F. R. Appleton, Jr., is a 
member of the law firm of Appleton, 
Butler & Rice, 59 Wall St., New York 
City. — Prof. P. R. Carpenter, who 
was for 26 months in France as a di- 
rector of athletics in the Foyer du 
Soldat in the French Army and Navy, 
and who was for some time a member 
of the French National Committee of 
Physical Education, has returned to 
his work in charge of the Department of 
Physical Education at the Worcester 
Polytechnic Inst., Worcester. In France 
he organized American athletics in the 
army and navy programme which was 
officially adopted by the French Army 
and Navy Departments in their Gov- 
ernment schools of Physical Training. 
He also organized and directed physical 
education and the playgrqunds move- 
ment in various French cities and did 
much work among the civilians in the 
devastated regions, as well as among 
the Boy Scouts throughout the country. 
—L. H. Wetherell is with Wetherell 
Bros. Co., 251 Albany St., Cambridge. 
His home address is 8 Browne St., 
Brookline. — E. J. Hall is instructor of 
Spanish at Yale University, His busi- 
ness address is 116 Vanderbilt-Sheffield 
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Hall, New Haven, Conn. (Box 1316 
Yale Station.) His home address is 
10 Winter St., Medford. — S. E. Eld- 
ridge’s home address is 60 Auburn St., 
West Medford. — E. M. Marble’s ad- 
dress is Vineyard Haven, — Charles 
Winslow Shea died of tuberculosis 
Sept. 16, 1920, at Silver City, N.M. 
After leaving College Shea worked as 
clerk in the B. & M. Railroad Co. of- 
fice, and afterwards was employed by 
the Federal Trust Co. He leaves a 
widow, Mrs. Alice Murray Shea, of 
Charlestown. — R. S. White’s address 
is “‘ Warriston,” Rye, N.Y. — Maurice 
Grunberg is a musician with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 1786 Topping Ave., Bronx, 
New York City. — H. W. Litchfield’s 
address is Pembroke. He is a teacher 
and is also engaged in work on a book, 
which will soon be published. — M. C. 
Leckner’s home address is 705 Lake 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. — J. C. Scammell is 
Associate Professor of English in the 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. — W. B. Alexan- 
der’s home address is now 148 East 
Foster Street, Melrose. His business 
address is care of The Barrett Co., 33 
Wendell St., Boston. — L. W. Hayes’s 
home address is 13 Willow Ave., Somer- 
ville. — F. G. Wilder is with S. B. Lewis 
& Co., 67 Milk St., Boston. His home 
address is 37 Garrison Rd., Brookline. 
— C. S. Upham’s address is 1608 Wal- 
lace St., Philadelphia. — W. C. Ryan, 
Jr., has become Educational Editor of 
the New York Evening Post. His ad- 
dress is care of New York Evening Post, 
20 Vesey St., New York City. —S. M. 
Harrison has become district manager 
of R. G. Dun & Co., Rochester, N.Y. — 
A. A. Dole, is manager of the Financial 
Department of Hearst’s Magazine, at 
119 West 40th St., New York City. His 
home address is 885 Park Avenue, New 
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York City. — Capt. Frederick Ernest 
Moir, Q.C., U.S.A., died of meningitis 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., Nov. 8, 1920. 
Moir after leaving College entered the 
Civil Service Bureau and was appointed 
examiner in the Bureau of Civil Service, 
Philippine Islands. In Manila he lived 
an active life, being superintendent of 
dormitories of Filipino students, and a 
member of the Athletic Committee. 
He was also on a committee directing 
mission work. He was active in teach- 
ing English to foreigners and wrote 
newspaper articles on the Eastern 
Question. He entered the Service in 
June, 1918, as a first lieutenant, of the 
Quartermaster Corps, having been in 
Tsingtau when the Japanese army went 
into China. He was made a captain in 
October, 1918, and was still in the serv- 
ice at the time of his death. —N. J. 
O’Conor’s address is 3871 Marlbo- 
rough St., Boston. — A. S. Eldridge’s 
address is 808 Church St., North 
Adams. — Cyrus Woodman’s address 
is 73 Mansur St., Lowell. — Dr. H. H. 
Crabtree’s address is 205 Beacon St., 
Boston. — F. K. Leatherbee is general 
manager of the Mallory Industries, Inc., 
Port Chester, N.Y. — T. J. Hanlon, Jr., 
is manager of the Tampa Electric Co., 
Tampa, Fla. — A. G. Fletcher is head 
master of the Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N.H. — L. J. Freedman is man- 
ager of the Wood Department of the 
Penobscot Development Co., Great 
Works, Maine, which company supplies 
wood for pulp mill at the Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Co. Freedman has re- 
ceived a commission as major in the 
Engineer Section of the Reserve Corps. 
— Hermann Hagedorn is secretary and 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
He is also a member of a committee of 
the Association on a living memorial 
for the perpetuation of Roosevelt’s 
ideals of which Gifford Pinchot is chair- 
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man. Hagedorn is working on a book 
dealing with Roosevelt’s life as a 
ranchman in North Dakota, and spent 
a month last summer visiting Roose- 
velt’s associates on the Little Missouri 
River and working in the historical 
society libraries in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Montana. — Benjamin 
Madero is with the firm of Ernesto 
Madero y Hermanos, of Parras, Coa- 
huila, Mexico. — D. C. Noyes has re- 
turned to New York after a year and a 
half spent in Colorado Springs, Col. 
He has resumed his position with the 
firm of Douglas L. Elliman & Co., real 
estate, in which he is a partner. His 
home address is 15 East 10th St., New 
York City. — The office address of 
G. D. Cutler, M.D. 710, is 311 Beacon 
St., Boston. His home address is 100 
Longwood Ave., Brookline. — Eliot 
Farley’s address is 12 Channing St., 
Cambridge. — J. K. Skillings is with 
the Texas Co., petroleum products, 
Boston. — B. E. Estes, who received 
his discharge from the army, Aug. 10, 
1920, is with Timberlake & Co., dealers 
in investment securities, 80 Exchange 
St., Portland, Me. His home address is 
June St., Portland. — A. S. Locke has 
formed a partnership with M. S. 
MeN. Watts, ’05, LLB. 10, and R. P. 
Stephenson, LL.B. ’05, for the general 
practice of law under the firm name of 
Locke, Watts & Stephenson, with of- 
fices at 7 Wall St., New York City. — 
John Early has formed a partnership 
with H. K. Urion, LL.B. 715, and A. R. 
Urion, for the general practice of law 
under the firm name Urion, Early & 
Urion, with offices at 10 South La Salle 
St., Chicago. — Two poems by N. J. 
O’Conor are included in “ The An- 
thology of Magazine Verse for 1920.” 
They are “ The Road ” and “ Moira’s 
Keening,” from Contemporary Verse. — 
H. G. Hawes, Jr., formerly branch 
manager of New York for the United 
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Motors Service, Inc., is now in re- 
organization and administrative work 
in the automobile damage claim de- 
partment of Ballard & Greene, insur- 
ance managers, New York City. His 
home address is 188 Archer Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. — The business address 
of Harrison Tweed is 37 Wall St., New 
York City. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St., New York. 

The responses of the Class in the re- 
vived Endowment Fund campaign 
were gratifying, and our position in the 
results speaks for itself. It seems to be 
the feeling of the Class of 1908 that this 
matter should not be closed until the 
full amount requested by the College is 
raised. — On Nov. 1, 1920, W. H. 
King, Jr., and several of his associates 
formed a partnership for the practice 
of law under the name of Ross, Adams 
and King, with office at 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il]. — Through error 
the following information was omitted 
from the Decennial Report of the Class: 
Whiting, Robert Bingham, A.B. ’08. 
Enrolled apprentice seaman U.S. Naval 
Reserve Force Oct. 18, 1918; promoted 
chief quartermaster; assigned to Naval 
Aviation Detachment, Great Lakes, 
Ill.; appointed ensign Jan. 25, 1919; 
assigned to Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; released from active duty 
Feb. 12, 1919. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprna, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The Decennial Report has at last 
been published and was mailed early in 
January to all members of the Class 
whose addresses were felt to be correct. 
The reports intended for men whose 
addresses are doubtful are being with- 
held and will be mailed as soon as pres- 
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ent addresses are ascertained. Every 
member of the Class is again urged to 
consult the list of “lost” men at the 
back of the Report and notify the 
Secretary at once of any information 
he can give concerning any of these 
men. 


1913. 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

T. E. Alcorn’s address is 78 Clinton 
Place, Newark, N.J.—J. C. P. Bar- 
tholf is major of infantry at Camp Dix, 
N.J. — R. B. Batchelder, who has been 
representative in Boston and New 
England of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, has been trans- 
ferred to the executive offices of the 
Corporation at 120 West 42d St., New 
York City. — R. W. Batten’s address 
is 310 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Sydney Biddle’s address is 41 West 8th 
St., New York City. — Robert Bow- 
ser’s address is 56 Sudbury Rd., Con- 
cord. — H. G. Brock who has been As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Trade, Washington, 
D.C., is now Foreign Trade Represen- 
tative with the National Bank of Com- 
merce, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 
His home address is 20 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. — 
C. J. Chamberlin is with Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., of Canada, Ltd., En- 
gineers, 285 Beaver Hall Hill, Mon- 
treal, Canada. — A. B. Day’s address 
is 318 No. Newstead Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. — Harold DeCourcy’s address is 
1335 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — C. J. Duggan has been 
transferred from the Rochester, N.Y., 
office of the Aluminum Company of 
America to their Indianapolis, Ind., 
office, 714 Merchants National Bank 
Bldg. as state manager for Indiana. — 
R. G. Ervin, captain, Air Service, 
U.S.A. is in command of the Air Service 
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Garrison at Fort Mills, Corregidor, 
Philippine Islands;— Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr.’s address is Via Silvio Pellico, 
12, Milan, Italy. — G. McE. Graham’s 
address is 61 Rockland Ave., Malden. 
— I. B. Gorham’s address is 1918 Sec- 
ond Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. — R. M. 
Haley’s address is 5535 36th Ave., 
N.E., Seattle, Wash. — W. C. Hall is 
in the Medical Department of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers, 64 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. — W. G. Hill's 
address is 72 Kirkland St., Cambridge. 
—L. E. Hodges’s address is Ingenio 
Jatibonico, Jatibonico, Cuba. — P. M. 
Hollister, vice-president of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has opened a 
Boston office of the company in the 
Little Bldg., Boylston St., Boston. — 
J. C. Howard’s address is 48 Poy St., 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. — R. A. 
Hull has been elected president of the 
L. H. Spaulding Co., Inc., manufactur- 
ers of women’s shoes, Broadway, Low- 
ell. — M. B. Gulick’s address is 25 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — A. J. Jo- 
bin’s address is 1331 Geddes Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. — H. G. Knight has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. — 
T. B. Lewis has been elected president 
of the Monmouth County, N.J., Farm- 
ers’ Coéperative Association, a new as- 
sociation formed to market farmers’ 
crops on a codperative basis. He has 
also been elected a director of the Cen- 
tral National Bank, Freehold, N.J., 
and nominated County Councilman of 
the Y.M.C.A. — Dunbar Lockwood’s 
address is 290 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — Henry Levine’s address is 33 
Woolson St., Mattapan. — A. L. Me- 
Grath is teaching at the Northern High 
School, Detroit, Mich. His home ad- 
dress is 1018 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. — L. D. McKernan’s 
address is in care of the Harvard Law 
Club, 4 East 49th St., New York 
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City. — M. D. Meiss’s address is 762 
Crescent Ave., Cincinnati, O. — G. 
MeN. Miller’s address is 3739 Wind- 
sor Place, St. Louis, Mo.—J. C. 
Milliken is an engineer with Deuel, 
Lapey & Co., Inc., general insurance, 
120-122 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. — H. 
J. Nason is now located in Kent, Wash. 
—H. R. Page is rector of three par- 
ishes in the State of Washington: Oka- 
nogan, Omak, and Brewster. — N. E. 
Paine, Jr.’s present address is P.O. Box 
246, Oshkosh, Wis. — M. T. Quigg is 
editor of Law and Labor, the monthly 
publication of the League for Indus- 
trial Rights. His address is 185 Broad- 
way, New York City. — C. T. Rand is 
editor and publisher of The Neshoba 
Democrat, Philadelphia, Miss. — H. F. 
Root’s address is 74 Bay State Rd., 
Boston, 17. — H. S. Ross has resigned 
his position as secretary and a director 
of the Linen Thread Co., Boston. — 
H. J. Smith’s address is 1834 McGee 
St., Kansas City, Mo. — N. H. Smith 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the New England Aero 
Club. — A. B. Snowdon is secretary of 
student activities for men at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N.Y. His address is 
Hillsdale, N.J. — Joseph Spear is head 
of the Mathematics Department of the 
School of Engineering, Northeastern 
College, Boston. — S. T. Steele, Jr., is 
a priest at Trinity Church, New York 
City. — W. C. Swain is now with 
Moody’s Investment Service, New 
York City; home address is 71 St. John 
Place, New Canaan, Conn.—C. F. 
Vance is principal of the Hudson 
School, Detroit, Mich. — R. P. Wade 
is with the Continental Guaranty Cor- 
poration, New York City. —H. M. 
Warren has been made superintendent 
of the Southern Roads Co. with offices 
at 819 American Trust Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. — E. B. Watson is now 
located in Room 709 Sears Building, 
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Boston. — P. H. Wellman’s home ad- 
dress is 27 Regent St., West Newton. — 
P. L. Wendell’s address is P.O. Box 
268, Marion, Ind. —H. M. Wildes’ 
address is 1534 No. 18th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. —J. K. Wright is with the 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way at 165th St., New York City. 


1914, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

Any member of the Class who has 
not received a copy of the Third Class 
Report is requested to communicate 
with the Secretary. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Waitney, Sec., 
65 Sparks Street, Cambridge. 

Informal Class luncheons are being 
held every Wednesday from 12.15 un- 
til 2 o’clock at the Hotel Marliave, 
Bromfield and Bosworth Sts., Boston. 
Men may drop in at whatever time 
suits their convenience. — The Secre- 
tary will be glad to receive suggestions 
from members of the Class regarding 
the sort of reunion to be held this June. 
It is important that arrangements be 
made early. — The Triennial Report of 
the Class is practically all printed and 
will be ready for distribution within 
two months. The delay has been due 
to the difficulty of securing the obitu- 
aries. 


1918. 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
23 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. 

1918 will hold its Triennial Reunion 
this year, the first ceremonial get-to- 
gether it will have had since the war 
scattered the Class throughout the 
world. The plans of the Committee for 
three days of thorough festivity are 
now well under way. It is useless to 
urge every one who can to return this 
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June; what is more to the point, those 
who do not get back to Cambridge will 
experience keen regrets when in the fu- 
ture tales are told of what took place. 
It is easily demonstrated that a Re- 
union cannot be vicariously enjoyed. — 
Following is the news of business ac- 
tivities of the members of the Class: F. 
W. Dunn is manager of the Logans- 
port, Ind., plant of the H. W. Gossard 
Co. — D. K. Dunmore is a salesman in 
the bond department of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston; home address, 12 
Balearres Road, West Newton. — H. 
N. MacIntyre is an instructor in Ger- 
man at the Huntington School, Boston. 
— G. W. Merwin is in the rate-making 
department of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York City; home address, 116 
West 75th St., New York. — W. P. 
Monroe is with the General Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa. — T. L. Storer is in the 
real estate business with R. M. Bradley 
& Co., 60 State St., Boston. — A. W. 
Pope, Jr., and C. L. Harrison, Jr., are 
with Houston, Stanwood & Gamble, 
machine tools, Cincinnati, O. — D. D. 
Dewart is with the Hall Motor Co., 971 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — F. B. 
Todd’s address is now 4 Phoenix Court, 
Plymouth. — D. B. Arnold is with the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton. —R. M. 
Cohen is teaching at the Kohut School 
for Boys, Harrison-on-Sound, N.Y. — 
H. J. Fisher is assistant chemist with 
the Division of Food and Drugs, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public 
Health, State House, Boston. — K. S. 
Gaston'is with the National Bank of 
Commerce, 31 Nassau St., New York 
City. — G. A. King, Jr., is also with the 
National Bank of Commerce. — H. A. 
Latour is with the Mack Truck Sales 
Co., New York City. — L. A. Wheeler 
is in the Harvard Law School; address, 
24 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. — 
Ewen MacVeagh is also in the Harvard 
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Law School; address, 5 Linden St. — P. 
M. Cabot’s address is now 8 East 37th 
St., New York City. — H. W. Craver 
is in the aeroplane manufacturing busi- 
ness in Cleveland, O. — H. O. Crowell 
has been reélected principal of the 
Roger Wolcott School, Waban. — E. 
P. Hamilton is on the staff of engineers 
of the Proprietors of the Locks and 
Canals, Lowell. — H. Hoffman is with 
the law firm of Hoffman & Vernon, 73 
Tremont St., Boston. —C. DeRham 
is with the Durham Duplex Razor Co., 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N.J.; 
home address, 116 East 63d St., New 
York City. — E. F. Rowse is a Master 
in English and History at the Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Conn.—J. R. 
Stuart has returned from Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, where he has been 
studying history and is now with the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston; 
home address, The Shelters, Needham. 
— D. T. Dickinson, Jr., is with the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 87 
Milk St., Boston. — B. V. Imbrie grad- 
uated from the Pittsburgh Law School 
last summer and has been admitted to 
the Pennsylvania bar.—P. F. Le- 
Fevre is with the Export Department 
of the Texas Co., petroleum products, 
New York City. — J. T. Rogers is in 
the Graduate College, Princeton Uni- 
versity. — W.S. Whiting is in the cost, 
accounting, and statistical department 
of the United Drug Co., Boston. — A. 
S. Francis is with the Seamans & Cobb 
Co., shoe fabrics, Essex St., Boston; 
home address, 295 Walnut St., Brook- 
line. — A. C. Frazer is with Elliott 
Davis & Co., public accountants and 
industrial engineers, 873 Boylston St., 
Boston; home address, 162 Salem St., 
Medford. — A. R. Gardner is with the 
National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City; home address, 484 East 23d 
St., New York. — A. H. Hayden is 
handling cargo claims for the Interna- 
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tional Mercantile Marine Co., New 
York City; home address, 96 27th St., 
Elmhurst, L.I., N.Y. — P. D. Jones is 
with the commercial engineering de- 
partment of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York City; home address, 196 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
R. W. Potter is with the Chicago Daily 
News. — M. C. Rees is with the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Co., Southbridge; home 
address, 51 Orchard St., Jamaica 
Plain. — E. W. Axe is with the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 
Broadway, New York City. — W. C. 
Collins is with the Shaffer Oil Co., in 
Oklahoma. — M. P. Delano is with the 
Knox Hat Co., New York City. — W. 
B. Mason’s address is Washington, 
Conn. — Edward Alden Freeman died 
at Newton, Dec. 13, 1920. He had 
been with Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, 
consulting engineers, Boston, and was 
at Springfield, where his firm was build- 
ing a bridge, when he was taken ill. 
Freeman was born Aug. 10, 1896, at 
Concord, N.H. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Hope Street High School, 
Providence, R.I. He was in College 
three years as an undergraduate, hold- 
ing a Harvard College Scholarship in 
1914-15, and was a member of the Al- 
pha Sigma Phi. During his Senior year 
he was on leave of absence at M.I.T., 
as he had received the degree of A.B. in 
1917, as of 1918. In the war he served 
at the quartermaster’s Terminal, South 
Boston. A brother, Sibley A. Freeman, 
is a member of the Class of 1923 and is 
now in Coliege. 


1919. 
Gerorce C. Barctay, Sec., 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 38. 

Kent Dunlap Hagler, son of Dr. El- 
mer E. Hagler, of Springfield, Ill., died 
in Paris, France, Oct. 31, 1920. He was 
a member of the American Field Serv- 
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ice during the war and saw active serv- 
ice from August, 1917, until the Armis- 
tice, receiving the Croix de Guerre with 
citation. He was preparing to take up 
the study of chemistry at the Sorbonne 
at the time of his death. — G. W. All- 
port has returned from Constantinople 
and is in the Harvard Graduate School. 
His address is 23 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge. — P. N. Bagley is with the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
Mich. — V. N. H. Bates is vice-presi- 
dent of the Cummings Traction Over- 
tire Co., 1704 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — J. A. Beaman is with Curtis, 
Stephenson & Co., investment securi- 
ties, 87 Milk St., Boston. —S. W. 
Birch is with the Burton-Rogers Co., 
automobile accessories, Boston. —His 
home address is 56 Fairmont St., Bel- 
mont. — A. R. Blodgett is with the 
Norton Co., grinding wheels, refrac- 
tories, and tiling, Worcester. — C. G. 
Brandt is with Jordan Marsh & Co., 
Boston. His address is 65 Louis Prang 
St., Boston. — P. A. Brickley is with 
John C. Paige, insurance, 65 Kilby St., 
Boston. His home address is 299 Tem- 
ple St., West Roxbury. — M. S. Brom- 
well is studying at the Harvard En- 
gineering School. — C. W. Cook is with 
Webb, Kendall, & Bruce, industrial 
managers, New York. — R. Coolidge 
is with Estabrook & Co., bankers, 24 
Broad St., New York City. —J. R. 
Craig has returned from Africa. — R. 
G. Crimmins is studying law at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. — L. Crosscup is 
with Louis E. Crosscup & Co., printers, 
287 Atlantic Ave., Boston. —J. B. 
Cumings has been transferred to the 
Rochester office of Lee, Higginson & 
Co. — C. C. Curtis has returned from a 
six months trip to Tahiti and other 
South Sea islands. His address is 116 
East 62 St., New York City. — L. Dil- 
uzio is training for service in Italy at 
the main office of the American Express 
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Co., 65 Broadway, New York. — S. D. 
Dodge’s address is 5600 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago. —S. R. Dunham, Jr. is cost 
accountant with the Simplex Electric 
Heating Co., Cambridge. — P. B. El- 
liott is with Rich Cleaves & Co., 85 
Devonshire St., Boston. He has re- 
cently edited a memorial volume to 
Francis R. Austin, 20, Albert E. An- 
gier, 20, and Eugene Galligan, ’17, en- 
titled “On the Field of Honor.” — H. 
Emmons, 2d, is with the Florida Cane 
Sugar Corporation, 67 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. His present address is 15 Allston 
St., Boston. —S. M. Fairchild is with 
the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corpora- 
tion, 186 West 52d St., New York. His 
address is 440 Riverside Drive, New 
York. — G. C. Frick is with the LaRue 
Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. — W. 
B. Harvey is with the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, 41 Pearl St., Boston. — R. G. 
Hooke and A. R. Nelson are with the 
Public Service Electric Co. Hooke’s 
address is care the Harvard Club, New 
York. That of Nelson is Clinton St., 
Jersey City, N.J. — T. T. Hoopes is a 
voluntary assistant in the department 
of arms and armor of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. — H. B. 
Joseph is with the H. Black Co., manu- 
facturers of “ Wooltex”’ clothing for 
women, Cleveland, Ohio. — F. Knob- 
lock is on the staff of Lybrend, Ross 
Bros., & Montgomery, certified public 
accountants, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
— G. M. Lee is with the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Cambridge. His address is 38 Hemen- 
way St., Boston. — W. K. McKittrick 
is a Second Lieutenant, Department of 
Criminal Investigation, U.S. Army. — 
W. W. McLeod is now with the Sanford 
Spinning Co., Fall River. — W. J. 
Margreve is studying at the Univers- 
ity of Berlin and is engaged in relief 
work. His address is Amerikanisches 
Hilfwerk, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
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many, Berlinerstr. 187. — R. C. Mer- 
riam is with the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown. —C. A. Morss, Jr., P. 
Robinson, and B. W. Thoron are study- 
ing at M.I.T. Thoron’s address is 41 
Winthrop St., Cambridge. — J. S. My- 
ers is with the New England Telegraph 
and Telephone Co. His address is 83 
Brattle St., Cambridge. —F. L. E. 
Nosworthy is assistant to the superin- 
tendent of construction and repairs, 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett. — 
H. W. O'Neill is a chemist with the 
New England Oil Refining Co., Fall 
River. — R. C. Partridge is a Second 
Lieutenant of Field Artillery, U.S.A., 
and is stationed at Camp Knox, Ky. — 
R. Pierce’s address is 115 Nesmith St., 
Lowell. — E. R. Pineda is teaching 
Spanish at the Clason Point Military 
Academy, New York. His address is 
500 W. 122 St., New York. — H. Pulit- 
zer narrowly escaped death in an air- 
plane crash in France on Oct. 23, 1920, 
when his machine fell near Dijon. — F. 
W. Rice, Jr., is with Blodgett & Co., 
bonds, Boston. His home address is 16 
Elko St., Brighton. — N. R. Rojas is in 
charge of the hacienda ‘“‘ La Candel- 
aria ’’ at Sucre, Bolivia. His address is 
28 Calle Bustillo, Sucre. — W. Roos is 
in the California sales department of 
the Lamson Co. of Boston, manufac- 
turers of pneumatic conveyors. His 
present address is 161 Santa Clara 
Ave., Oakland, Cal. and his permanent 
one is 48 Prosper St., San Francisco, 
Cal. — C. A. Rupp is an instructor in 
mathematics at Harvard College. — 
D. C. Stanley’s address is Tennis Place 
Apartments, Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y. — 
F. C. Turnbull lives at 6 Montague 
Terrace, Brooklyn, N.Y. — C. Ufford’s 
address is 41 School St., Middleboro. — 
L. A. Whitney is assistant treasurer 
and sales manager of Charles White 
Wood & Co. Inc., 176 Federal St., Bos- 
ton. His home address is 1572 Massa- 


chusetts Ave., Cambridge. —J. B. 
Wilson, Jr., is with S. S. Kresge & Co., 
475 Washington St., Boston. His pres- 
ent address is 197 Linden St., Everett. 
—N. A. Aldrich is the Fall River rep- 
resentative of Foley, Rogerson, and 
Rivinius, brokers. — M. L. Anderson 
is a chemist with the Edison Electrical 
Illuminating Co., Boston.—J. S. 
Baker is with the First National Cor- 
poration, Boston. — A. J. Bulger is 
working with the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. —F. M. Crystal is a 
second-year student at the Columbia 
University School of Mines. — F. V. 
Demarest is the representative at 
Clinchfield, Va., of the International 
Coal Products Co. of New Jersey. — R. 
Elman is a student at Johns Hopkins 
University. — W. B. Felton and W. 
Gaston are first-year students at the 
Harvard Law School — H. C. Flower, 
Jr., is with the Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. — 
W. R. Foss has been made director in 
charge of operations and research of the 
Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, O. — S. 
H. Hall is a chemist with the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. His 
address is 705 W. Market St., Akron. 
—H. E. Hinners is an instructor in 
music at Amherst College. — W. C. 
Hubbard is corresponding secretary 
of the Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
His address is 69 E. Division St., Chi- 
cago. — G. F. Jewett is at the Harvard 
Business School. —R. McA. Lloyd, 
Jr., has left the National City Bank and 
is now with the Liberty National Bank, 
New York. His home address is 3 West 
8th St., New York City. — W. H. 
Murphy is a chemist with the Newport 
Co., manufacturers of dyes, Carroll- 
ville, Wis. His address is 604 Van 
Buren St., Milwaukee. — W. R. Odell, 
Jr., is with the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. His home address is 
68 E. Cedar St., Chicago. —F. S. 
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Owen is a copy writer and salesman for 
Collins & Kirk, Inc. advertising agency, 
610 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
— Morris Phinney is traveling in the 
Orient. — F. W. Rice, Jr., is the Phila- 
delphia representative of the Walker 
Yarn Co. His address is 745 So. Front 
St., Philadelphia. — E. B. Schwuist is 
in the statistical department of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York. His ad- 
dress is 2124 East 7th St., Flatbush, 
Brooklyn. — F. 8. Swayze is in the 
traffic department of the New York 
Telephone Co. — R. Tapley is an in- 
structor in English at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.—F. M. 
Trainer is with the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston. — F. H. Turnbull is with 
the National City Bank, New York. 
His address is 6 Montague Terrace, 
Brooklyn. — F. C. Turner is with Boy- 
den & Seacie, public accountants, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. — F. M. War- 
burg is studying the banking business 
in Germany. His address is 24 Neue 
Rabenstrasse, Hamburg. He will return 
home in June. — F. F. Webster is an 
assistant at the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. — J. B. Wilson, Jr., is 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Springfield. His address is 60 Spring 
St., Springfield. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Honorary. 

A.M. 1890. Alfred Tredway White 
was drowned while skating Jan. 29, 
1920, on Forest Lake, near Central Val- 
ley, N.Y. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., May 28, 1846, and was educated 
as a civil engineer at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. In 1866 he en- 
tered mercantile business in New York. 
Six years later he began to study the 
problem of housing, and in 1876 he 
constructed the first successful tene- 
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ment house in this country. He estab- 
lished also the first seaside home for 
children of the slums. It was for his 
work in housing reform that he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Har- 
vard College. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties, served as its president for twenty- 
five years, and was secretary of it at the 
time of his death. He was a director of 
the Brooklyn Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children and of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society; he 
had been for two years commissioner of 
city works for Brooklyn, and during the 
war he was active in the affairs of the 
Red Cross. He married in 1878 Annie 
Jean Lyman, of Brooklyn, who died in 
May, 1920. A daughter, the wife of 
Adrian Van Sinderen, survives him. 


Divinity School. 

1863-64. Everett Kent Dexter died 
in Boston Jan. 30, 1921. He was a 
graduate of Wesleyan University in the 
Class of 1863. After his year in the 
Harvard Divinity School he enlisted in 
the 60th Massachusetts Volunteers 
and saw active service; later he was 
made an agent of the New England 
Educational Commission for Freed 
Men, his duties being to instruct col- 
ored soldiers. After the war he went to 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and practised 
law there for two years. He then re- 
turned to Massachusetts and practised 
law in Boston. 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1877. Walter Bond Douglas 
died at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7, 1920. 
He was born in Brunswick, Mo., and 
graduated from Westminster College in 
1873. From 1901 to 1906 he was judge 
of the circuit court in St. Louis. He 
had been president of the Missouri 
Historical Society and had always been 
active in work to preserve landmarks 
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and buildings of historic interest in and 
around St. Louis. Two daughters and 
three sons survive him. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Maaazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Professor Horatio S. White, ’73, has 
published the second volume of the Me- 
morials of Willard Fiske (Richard G. Bad- 
ger, Boston, $3). It is entitled ““ The Trav- 
eller”? and contains a number of papers 
written by Fiske and describing his trav- 
els in Europe, Egypt, Palestine, and Ice- 
land. 

Books of the War, by Theodore Wesley 
Koch, ’93, has been translated into 
French by Abel Doysié. Marshal Foch 
has written a preface to the French edi- 
tion. 

Charles Wharton Stork, A.M. ’03, has 
written an introduction to a volume of 
“Favorite Poems” selected from the 
magazine Contemporary Verse. 

River Verses (Richard G. Badger, Bos- 
ton, $1.25) by Lowell Starr, °17, is a 
small volume of poems, somewhat fantas- 
tic in both form and substance. They are 
illustrated with sketches by the author. 

Wilfred H. Schoff, ’94, Secretary of the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, has 
published The Ship “ Tyre” (Longman’s, 
Green & Co., New York). He shows that 
the dooms pronounced in the 27th and 
28th chapters of Ezekiel are symbolic of 
the fate of conquerors, and were fulfilled 
at Nineveh, Babylon, and Rome. Mr. 
Schoff has made in this book a careful 
study in the commerce of the Bible. 

William Chase Greene, ’11, contributes 
an essay on “The Spirit of Comedy in 
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Plato” to Volume XXXI of Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge). 

Americans are, as a rule, ignorant of 
Canadian literature; indeed, many of 
them probably do not know that Canada 
has a literature. For their enlightenment 
Ray Palmer Baker, Ph.D. ’16, has col- 
lected much interesting material in his 
volume, A History of English-Canadian 
Literature to the Confederation (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, $2.50). 

In the series, Church Principles for Lay 
People, Rev. Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91, 
has published How to Pray (Macmillan 
Co. $1.50). Dr. Slattery analyzes and in- 
terprets the Lord’s Prayer in a way that 
will be helpful to many readers. 

Fresh evidence of the many-sidedness 
of Henry Adams is furnished in his Letters 
to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres (Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50). 
Mrs. La Farge, his niece, furnishes a-de- 
lightful portrait of him. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 
"78. New York: Macmillan Co. 
2 vols. Cloth, 8vo. $9.00. 


This work is a notable addition to the 
products of American scholarship. Like 
Mr. Taylor’s “The Medieval Mind,” 
published in 1911, it places him in the 
small and distinguished group of great 
American scholars. Many other men have 
doubtless read as many books as he has, 
but, lacking his talents of creative synthe- 
sis, of mental poise and of descriptive ex- 
pression, they remain grinds. 

Just as in ‘The Medixeval Mind” Mr. 
Taylor gave a conspectus of the thoughts, 
ideals, and principles which flourished 
among Europeans from the Ninth to the 
Fourteenth Centuries, so in this book he 
continues his examination through the 
Sixteenth Century. This includes two of 
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the most important episodes in the course 
of human history, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. Mr. Taylor’s method 
is not so much to follow the pedigree of 
each of these epochal developments — a 
method which has grown rather trite and 
suspicious through the labors of a certain 
class of investigators during the last 
twenty years — as to state fully enough 
the point of view of each of the dominant 
men, leaving the reader to determine if he 
chooses, the relation between one man 
and another. The result is that you can- 
not fail to discover among them a certain 
general resemblance, at least in externals, 
just as you see at a glance that on the out- 
side George Washington and his con- 
temporaries dressed differently from the 
men of to-day. Or, to use a perhaps more 
pertinent simile, all the Englishmen whom 
Mr. Taylor discusses have the common 
trait of speaking English, the French, 
French, and the Italian, Italian. 

In no other work with which I am ac- 
quainted, can one find so many brief but 
comprehensive sketches of the leaders of 
the Renaissance and of the Reformation. 
Mr. Taylor has great skill in extracting 
the essence of a man’s teachings. He has 
also impartiality. I think his readers 
would find it hard to decide whether he 
sympathizes with Luther, for instance, 
rather than with Calvin. No doubt 
many Germans could not follow Mr. 
Taylor in placing Luther above Goethe 
as the greatest intellectual and spiritual 
force which Germany has produced; but 
is he not right? Faust continues to be 
popular and therefore keeps Goethe’s 
fame in the ascendant, but is not his gos- 
pel, which seemed most vital to the men 
of sixty years ago, who enthusiastically 
welcomed the scientific and evolutionist 
doctrines, showing signs of wear? 

In all Mr. Taylor’s gallery the portrait 
which, for various reasons, may strike 
some persons as the most unexpected is 
that of Rabelais. He drew it, apparently, 
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with special carefulness and zest. And 
yet, I am not sure that he defines quite 
satisfactorily the reason why Rabelais 
stands as so commanding a figure in the 
French Renaissance and in French litera- 
ture. Assuredly, one of the marked re- 
sults of the Renaissance was to throw 
aside the ban which the medieval church- 
man had directed against the human 
body. They had taught that the body 
and its natural appetites were of the 
devil and must be shunned. The Renais- 
sance, denying this, glorified the body, 
and declared that the animal side in man 
must no more be regarded as ignoble and 
unworthy, than must the intellectual and 
spiritual sides. They all formed parts of 
the whole, nor must one be considered 
superior to the others. Does not Rabelais 
devote his genius to glorifying this fact? 
And does he not, like most of the writers 
who set out to glorify the animal, lose 
sight of the other elements in man? Ex- 
cept that they possess talents of different 
scale, what differentiates his obscene 
drolleries from those of Pietro Aretino? 
I ask the question merely to show that 
I feel some lack in Mr. Taylor’s interpre- 
tation of Rabelais. I regret that in quot- 
ing from Montaigne and some of the 
other French Humorists, he gives the 
antiquated French original instead of a 
translation. Is it not desirable in a work 
of this kind to have the text consistently 
in English and to restrict to the footnotes 
any passages from foreign languages 
which the author wishes to quote in the 
original? 

His portrait of Leonardo da Vinci also 
falls a little short of some of the others. 
It seems too miscellaneous. Leonardo 
was, of course, a man of most astonish- 
ingly various talents, but he was also, 
after all, a unit. Perhaps if Mr. Taylor 
had stated at the start that Leonardo’s 
Codices containing his notes on the sci- 
ences and his inventions, had remained 
hidden for three centuries because he used 
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a cipher which was not discovered until re- 
cently, his sketch would have been clearer. 

I cannot even mention briefly the 
twenty or more other sketches in this 
work. The second volume is chiefly de- 
voted to England. It traces the develop- 
ment of Religion from Wyclif to Richard 
Hooker, thus comprehending what is gen- 
erally called the English Reformation. 
He has a chapter on the Puritans and on 
Hugh Latimer. Then he devotes a large 
and rich section to the Elizabethans, es- 
pecially the poets and dramatists who 
remain for all time the voice of Renais- 
sance England. Throughout the book, he 
forms his own opinion of each event and 
of each man, so that you feel that Mr. 
Taylor has himself seen whatever person 
or happening he describes. 

He writes always clearly, sometimes 
impressively, and cften with enlivening 
sarcasm. He says of Queen Elizabeth’s 
great minister, ‘‘with ample talent for 
mendacity, Burleigh was an honest man.” 
Elizabeth herself also he hits off in a few 
penetrating strokes (II, 185). Any one 
who is familiar with the heaps of articles, 
pamphlets and treatises that the critics 
have dumped over the tombs of every 
Elizabethan poet during the past thirty 
years, will wonder at the skill with which 
Mr. Taylor passes among them, pointing 
to the specific quality or qualities of each. 
He has not lost his freshness of observa- 
tion through the reading of many com- 
mentators. One reads what he has written 
about Shakespeare even, with satisfac- 
tion, and one perceives that the subject is 
not exhausted but that the critics who 
have been writing about it were. Mr. 
Taylor’s achievement may encourage us 
to hope that the day of the etymologists, 
who have usurped the field of literary 
criticism — especially in the case of mas- 
ters of literature, of Shakespeare and 
Dante and of four or five other moderns, 
not to mention the Immortals of Greece 
and Rome — may be coming to an end. 


He closes his work with a review of the 
leaders in Philosophy and Science, and 
with an epilogue on the Sixteenth Century 
achievement in forms of self expression. 
Thus it will be seen that he has compassed 
all the chief interests of the Renaissance, 
Religion, Painting, Poetry, Politics, His- 
tory, Science and Philosophy. Of course 
only a man as learned as Mr. Taylor him- 
self would be qualified to review this work 
thoroughly but intelligent readers cannot 
fail to be interested in all of it, and they 
can at least pronounce an opinion on the 
manner in which it is written. I have at- 
tempted merely to point out some of its 
noteworthy qualities by which I have been 
impressed. — William R. Thayer, ’81. 


The Principles of Hsthetics, by DeWitt 
H. Parker, ’06. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1920. 

It is refreshing to read an #sthetics by 
an author who has both an intimate 
knowledge of the various forms of art and 
a keen appreciation of the different as- 
pects of beauty. One realizes that Pro- 
fessor Parker is not only excellently well 
informed regarding the literature of his 
subject, but that he has also felt very 
deeply. The book is built upon an em- 
pirical basis which makes it superior to 
many of the abstract discussions which 
have appeared in the past. It is inevitable 
that the author in drawing upon his rich 
sesthetic experiences should color his book 
with his own personal reactions and judg- 
ments of taste. But the gain from the 
close touch with actual facts is sufficient 
to meet the objection that the treatise is 
limited by an individual and somewhat 
prejudiced point of view. 

The style of the book is such that it 
will undoubtedly be more useful as a text- 
book than as a book for the general 
reader. The facts are presented in a more 
or less dogmatic manner and discussions 
and polemics are for the most part 
avoided. 
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The first half of the book deals with the 
general principles of art. The author has 
made a very wise selection of the points 
which are fundamental to an understand- 
ing of the esthetic experience. The usual 
definition of beauty is given, namely, that 
it is of value in and for itself. The place 
of both emotion and intellect in art is de- 
scribed. Art is differentiated from science 
and from nature. It is shown that the 
esthetic object may be found anywhere, 
that nothing is too lowly to be beautiful, 
but that permanence is one of the chief 
characteristics of a work of art. 

In describing unity special emphasis is 
rightly placed on the fusion of form and 
the content which it expresses. After de- 
scribing the various theories of the art 
value the authcr defines it as “the free 
expression of experience in a form de- 
lightful and permanent, mediating com- 
munication.” In the analysis of the exs- 
thetic experience there is a long account 
of the difference in the perceptions of the 
higher and lower senses. The unique 
place of emotion in the experience of 
beauty is also shown. Although the au- 
thor has frequently stressed the impor- 
tance of emotions over ideas in art he does 
not make the mistake of ruling out the 
intellect, which, as he states, should re- 
main in control. The author’s criticism 
of experimental laboratory esthetics is, 
to a certain extent, justified, for such ex- 
periments are generally carried on upon a 
selected group under artificial conditions. 
He fails to recognize, however, the sug- 
gestive value which such results have had 
in the development of zsthetic theory. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Parker, 
in this part of the book, has not at- 
tempted a more thorough psychological 
analysis of the principles which he has 
described. There is, indeed, a decided evi- 
dence of verbiage. One has a distinct im- 
pression of remaining on the surface of 
things. There is also a certain heaviness 
in style which qualifies the pleasure that 
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one would otherwise obtain from the eu- 
thor’s scholarly exposition. 

In the second half of the book music, 
poetry, prose, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture are treated under separate 
chapters. In this section are applied the 
principles which were described in the 
first part of the book. The last chapters 
are devoted to the relation of art to mo- 
rality and to the similarity and differences 
of art and religion. There is a good bibli- 
ography. A book of this nature should 
also have an index. 

Herbert Sidney Langfeld, Director 
Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 


The Traditions of European Literature 
from Homer to Dante, by Barrett 
Wendell. ’77, Professor Emeritus of 
English Literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity. With Bibliographical Sug- 
gestions and Index. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 


One cannot help feeling grateful to the 
college generations, whose ignorance of 
“the literary traditions of our ancestral 
Europe” induced Mr. Wendell to plan 
the lectures which were delivered to Eng- 
lish $1 in the second semester of the aca- 
demic year 1903-04. At that time I was a 
member of the class, which — if my mem- 
ory does not play me false — realized that 
it was getting something new, as Mr. 
Wendell talked to us for one hour a week 
on Greek, Roman, medieval, Eliza- 
bethan, and more modern Continental 
literatures. After our time, this material 
was expanded into what became known 
as “Comp. Lit. 1”; and approximately 
the first half of that course is preserved 
between the covers of this book. 

Everything that Mr. Wendell writes 
stimulates his readers, and his latest vol- 
ume is no exception to the rule. Carrying 
the traditions of European literature 
from the earliest Greek times through the 
age of Rome, the early Christian centu- 
ries, and into the heart of the Middle Ages, 
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he ends a clear and comprehensive survey 
with Dante. It might be suggested that 
more emphasis could have been laid on 
the Celtic, Scandinavian, and West Ger- 
manic elements of our past, but the 
‘general readers” for whom the book is 
intended will follow his story with an in- 
terest which will not flag, because Mr. 
Wendell shows how each step depends on 
the one before, and how closely linked 
history and literature have always been. 
The ancients are not ancient, but our an- 
cestors; if things had not been as they 
were, we should not be as we are; and we 
have, therefore, a personal concern in the 
unfolding tale. 

Nor is this wholly what De Quincey 
calls “literature of knowledge” — as op- 
posed to “literature of power”; for there 
is much of the individuality of the writ- 
er in these pages — a precious content 
which will be weleomed by Mr. Wendell’s 
old students, and greeted with pleasure 
by his new readers, to which number the 
book is sure to add many. 

Physically, the volume is not too bulky 
for comfort; the paper is good, and the 
type excellent. A collection of biblio- 
graphical suggestions will guide the read- 
ers who are impelled to explore further 
such fields as especially attract them; and 
an index makes everything within the 
book easily accessible. 

Robert Withington, ’06. 


The Dame School of Experience, and Other 
Papers, by Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers, S.T.D. ’82. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. 

In this volume Dr. Crothers pursues 
his pleasant, desultory way among a 
number of subjects; he makes no exhaus- 
tive explorations. He is like a bright-eyed 
person sauntering along a street of shops, 
pausing in front of a window to observe 
carefully a particular object, and then sud- 
denly crossing the street in order to ex- 
amine another shop window in which he 
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is sure that a similar article will be dis- 
played. His progress is somewhat way- 
ward, he is as abrupt sometimes as the 
humming-bird; you must be alert to fol- 
low his quick and sudden and whimiscal 
excursions. Quaint contrasts and curious 
parallels have a fascination for him. Odd 
mental reactions of the individual, subtle 
processes in the minds of teachers and 
pupils, of writers and preachers, invite his 
intelligent and keenly analytic attention. 
His comments on human nature are in- 
variably shrewd; they are often witty. A 
characteristic passage is the following: 
“The tactless person treats a person ac- 
cording to a scientific method as if he 
were a thing. Now, in dealing with a 
thing, you must first find out what it is 
and then act accordingly. But with a 
person, you must first find out what he is 
and then carefully conceal from him the 
fact that you have made the discovery.” 
Entertaining and suggestive papers are 
those on the Perils of the Literate, and 
Natural Enemies and How to Make the 
Best of Them. If there is to be any ad- 
verse criticism ventured upon the essays 
that make up this volume, it is that they 
give out more light than warmth. They 
sparkle, they flash,—but there is in 
them no strong feeling and not much sen- 
timent. 


The Happy Hunting Grounds, by Kermit 
Roosevelt, "12. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 


Mr. Roosevelt describes his experiences 
as a hunter of big game in Africa, Ari- 
zona, and Canada, and as a hunter of rare 
books in South America. But attrac- 
tively written and interesting though 
these descriptive sketches are, and though 
they reveal a versatility that is a rightful 
inheritance, they are not the heart of the 
book, nor are they the part of it to which 
a reader is likely to return with a stirring 
of emotion. The first essay, which gives 
its title to the volume, is the one that 
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readers will remember and read again — 
the first essay, and also, for its kindred 
character and quality, the last. In the 
first, Kermit Roosevelt gives the story of 
his comradeship with his father, particu- 
larly in the African and Brazilian expedi- 
tions. He draws the portrait of his father 
with skill as well as with affection; it is a 
charming expression of filial piety. His 
anecdotes are significant and picturesque, 
and by means of them he makes his hero 
so vivid that at the end of the sketch he 
hardly needs to quote lines from Kipling 
in order to say, “‘That was my father, to 
whose comradeship and guidance so many 
of us look forward in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds.”’ The last chapter in the book 
is a sketch of Seth Bullock, Sheriff of the 
Black Hills Country, one of the last of the 
typical frontiersmen and one of the most 
staunch and adoring of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
friends. In all his writing Kermit Roose- 
velt shows himself a literary craftsman of 
parts, and still better a sympathetic stu- 
dent of books and beasts and men. 


Musical Memories of Camille Saint-Saéns, 
translated by Edwin Gile Rich, ’02. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., Inc., 
1919. 


This volume of Saint-Saéns’ recollec- 
tions can hardly fail of a divided recep- 
tion. The young musician, secure in his 
convictions, disinclined to weigh the 
opinions of one two generations older 
than himself, will inevitably react in a 
hostile fashion toward the intolerant and 
at times seemingly wilful attitude toward 
modern music. He will see in these opin- 
ions an obvious personal irritation, and 
little effort toward a judicial critical point 
of view. Older readers, on the other 
hand, will view this book from a different 
angle. They are certain to be engrossed 
by first-hand sketches of personalities 
now fading into legend, by the clear pres- 
entation of musical tastes, creeds, and en- 
thusiasms of an epoch other than their 
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own. They will find much valuable in- 
formation of an historical order related 
in a simple and entertaining style. 

Thus the chapters “Memories of My 
Childhood,” ‘The Old Conservatoire,” 
“Victor Hugo,” and ‘‘ Musical Painters” 
contain sidelights on musica] and literary 
conditions which we could ill afford to 
lose. Similarly those on ‘The Liszt Cen- 
tenary at Heidelberg,” “‘Seghers,”’ “‘Paul- 
ine Viardot,” “Rossini,” “Jules Masse- 
net,” “‘Meyerbeer,”’ and “Jacques Offen- 
bach” are genuine correctives to judg- 
ments on these figures which are too often 
one-sided or incomplete. 

Certain chapters, such as “‘ Anarchy in 
Music,” wherein an old man vents his 
spleen upon what from his personal lim- 
itations he does not understand, can 
hardly call forth more than a smile. The 
shortcomings shown herein and in various 
episodic remarks throughout the book 
may be safely discounted in view of the 
far greater proportion of positive value of 
these recollections. We look fortunately 
to other critics for a keener understanding 
and a juster estimate of modern music, 
while probably no living musician could 
supply the illuminating accounts of older 
days that Saint-Saéns has done. 

The translation is capably done with 
the exception of a few slips in giving the 
equivalent of technical terms. There is 
also an occasional carelessness in the 
proof-reading of titles and names. But 
here again the virtues outweigh the de- 
fects. 

Edward B. Hil, ’94. 


Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, by 
Charles Wendell David, Ph.D. 718. 
Harvard University Press, 1920. 

The story of the eldest son of William 
the Conqueror is a romantic and iragic 
one. The easy-going prince, with his 
bursts of energy and flashes of ambition, 
was no match for the rivals in his own 
house. ‘“‘Overshadowed by his great 
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father, cheated of a kingdom by his more 
aggressive brothers, and finally defeated 
in battle, deprived of his duchy and con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, his 
misdirected life offers a melancholy con- 
trast to the more brilliant careers of the 
abler members of his family.” Mr. Dav- 
id’s narrative is the first account of Rob- 
ert’s life that has been based upon an 
exhaustive examination of documentary 
materials, but it is not a biography of the 
dry, scholastic sort. In its pages not only 
Robert, but also the Conqueror and Wil- 
liam Rufus and Henry I are vivid and 
alive. Equally picturesque are the narra- 
tive of the Crusade, from which Robert 
returned a hero, only to fritter away his 
power and prestige, and the description 
of feudal conditions in France and Eng- 
land. But it is as a story of striking per- 
sonalities that Mr. David’s book will 
make its chief appeal to the general 
reader. 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate, as 
Gathered Chiefly from his Letters, by 
Edward Sandford Martin, 77. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 
Two volumes. 

This is a work which the reader is likely 
to take up with keen anticipation, and to 
lay down with a certain sense of disap- 
pointment. It opens with Mr. Choate’s 
own story of his boyhood and youth, 
which pictures with a good deal of vivid- 
ness the life of Salem and of Cambridge 
in the middle of the last century. But the 
autobiography comes to an _ untimely 
close, and the letters which form the 
greater part of the two volumes have not 
the richness or the substance that one 
might expect. They are almost all letters 
that Mr. Choate wrote to members of his 
immediate family, and they have hardly 
more significance or distinction than 
would be likely to characterize the family 
letters of any affectionate husband and 
father who has had the benefit of an ex- 
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cellent education and a wide experience. 
They are rapid and sketchy, as family 
letters are pretty sure to be when the 
writer looks forward to an early oppor- 
tunity of furnishing the interesting de- 
tails by word of mouth. The reader de- 
rives from them a most agreeable impres- 
sion of Mr. Choate’s thoughtful, kind, 
and affectionate regard for the members 
of his family, but he does not find much 
comment of value on men or affairs. 
There are allusions to cases, expressions 
of satisfaction over the outcome, but little 
to show how a great lawyer worked, what 
his problems were, what matters outside 
of his domestic interests engaged his at- 
tention. Even as Ambassador he is not 
more communicative; his references to 
interesting and distinguished persons are 
usually in the way of mere mention 
rather than of vivid or enlightening com- 
ment. One cannot help thinking that his 
letters to some of the men with whom he 
was associated must have contained ma- 
terial and expression of more general in- 
terest than this sheaf of almost exclu- 
sively domestic correspondence. 

Mr. Martin has introduced into the 
work some of Mr. Choate’s after-dinner 
speeches — a welcome interpolation. 


The Frontier in American History, by 
Frederick J. Turner, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The history of the United States is not 
like the history of any other nation of 
which we have knowledge; it is the his- 
tory of a great wave of civilization and 
culture sweeping across a continent and 
changing the wilderness into an empire. 
In a way the movement of white men 
across the New World can be compared 
with those prehistoric waves of conquest 
that peopled Europe thousands of years 
ago, with the stocks that still exist there. 
But the men of that day were mute, un- 
lettered, with only the barest rudiments 
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of civilization. The United States has 
been occupied and fashioned by men of 
the most active and advanced races in the 
world. The story of European settlement 
and early cultivation we can only guess 
at. The story of America lies an open 
book before us. 

There is a curious fascination about 
that story. There is adventure, chivalry, 
romance in every chapter of it. And it is 
all conditioned by the frontier. The his- 
tory of no part of the country, however 
old and settled down, is what it would 
have been if a few hundred or thousand 
miles away there had not been a frontier 
creeping steadily westward through the 
forests, across the prairies, and over the 
mountains. Only now has the frontier 
disappeared; there is no longer any well- 
marked line when the advance of civiliza- 
tion cuts into the substance of the savage 
wilderness. Our future history will be a 
different thing from our past history for 
that reason — a different and a less fresh 
and interesting subject of study. 

In this book Professor Turner has 
sketched the movement of the frontier 
4nd the influence of its lively and cour- 
ageous spirit on the rest of the country, 
from those days when it began just out- 
side the clearings at Jamestown or Ply- 
mouth to the present day. He has done it 
with a great deal of learning; the book is 
amply documented and bears evidence of 
wide and patient research. But he has 
done it, too, with sympathy and imagina- 
tion. He has given us a book in which the 
history is strongly tinged with romance, 
and in which the romance is firmly held in 
check by historical method. There are 
also chapters that are philosophical in 
character, particularly those at the close 
of the book, in which he draws from the 
facts he has spread before us his conclu- 
sions about the social forces in our his- 
tory, about the part the pioneer has taken 
in shaping the ideals and the practical 
character of American democracy, about 
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the changes that American experience has 
made in the social and political theories 
of the world. 

The book will repay reading by every 
one. It ought especially to interest read- 
ers in the Middle West, for Professor 
Turner has a strong conviction that there 
lies the strength of America, and he gives 
no small space to a discussion of the pres- 
ent character and the future development 
of that great region. On the whole an un- 
usual book, not the less because it does 
for the first time with authority what it 
would seem must have suggested itself to 
every serious student of American his- 
tory. 


The American Colleges and Universities in 
the Great War, by Charles Franklin 
Thwing, 76, President of Western 
Reserve University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1920. 

To recount in any other than bare sta- 
tistical form the efforts and achievements 
of the colleges in the war and to make 
vivid now the spirit that animated stu- 
dents and teachers alike could have been 
no easy task; but President Thwing has 
accomplished it. His work is based upon 
an examination of the evidence furnished 
by hundreds of institutions; it covers the 
motives of college men entering the serv- 
ice, the students’ Army Training Corps, 
the College Officers in war service, the 
spirit and the religion of the student sol- 
dier, the contribution made by the scien- 
tists, and that made by the women’s col- 
leges, and a variety of other significant 
topics. President Thwing writes with a 
warmth and feeling which makes the book 
something more than a recital of facts. 


English Pageantry: An Historical Outline, 
by Robert Withington, ’06. Vol. 1. 
Harvard University Press, 1920. 

In a second sumptuous volume Pro- 
fessor Withington pursues his history of 

English Pageantry, from the rise of the 
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Lord Mayor's Show, in 1209, down to the 
present time. He describes the survivals 
and revivals of Folk-pageantry, trade- 
pageantry, and political pageantry; ard 
he gives much attention to the pageant as 
planned and produced by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, “the inventor and founder of 
modern pageantry.”’ An interesting sec- 
tion of the work is that which is devoted 
to an account of pageantry in the United 
States. The book is provided with a num- 
ber of excellent illustrations, and with a 
copious bibliography and index. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


The Frontier in American History, by Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. 
Cloth, 375 pp. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: the Italian 
Text with a Translation in English Blank Verse and 
a Commentary, by Courtney Langdon, ’82. Vol. II. 
Purgatorio. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920. Cloth, 399 pp. $4. 

The Dame School of Experience, and other Papers, 
by Samuel McChord Crothers, S.T.D. ’82. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Cloth, 279 pp. $2. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited 
by a Committee of the classical instructors of Har- 
vard University. Vol. XX XI. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1920. Boards, 169 pp. 

A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, h ’07. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Two vols. Boards, il- 
lustrated, $10. 

English Pageantry: an Historical Outline, by 
Robert Withington, 06, Vol. II. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1920. Cloth, illustrated, 
435 pp. $6. 

The Seven Parsons and the Small Iguanodon, by 
Gerald H. Thayer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; New 
York and London, 1920. Boards, illustrated, $1 pp. 
$1.25. 

How to Pray: A Study of the Lord’s Prayer, by 
Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Cloth, 130 pp. $1.50. 

The American Colleges and Universities in the 
Great War, by Charles F. Thwing, ’76. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Cloth, 277 pp. $3. 

The Letters of William James, edited by his son, 
Henry James, ’99. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1920. Cloth. Two vols. Illustrated. $10. 

Freedom of Speech, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
LL. B. ’13, Professor of Law in Harvard University. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Cloth, 


431 pp. 
' 
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Collected Legal Papers, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
61. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 
Cloth, 316 pp. 

French Classicism, by C. H. C. Wright, ’91, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language and Literature in 
Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. Cloth, 200 pp. $2.50. 

A History of English-Canadian Literature to the 
Confederation, by Ray Palmer Baker, Ph.D. ’16, 
Professor of English in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920. Cloth, 200 pp. $2.50. 

Fugitive Essays, by Josiah Royce, h ’11, with an 
introduction by Dr. J. Loewenberg, ’08. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1920. Boards, 
illustrated. 429 pp. 

The Traditions of European Literature from Homer 
to Dante, by Barrett Wendell, ’77. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. Cloth, 669 pp. $6. 

The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate, as Gathered 
Chiefly from his Letters, by Edward Sandford Mar- 
tin, °77. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 
Cloth, illustrated. Two vols. $10. 

The Mesta: a Study in Spanish Economic History, 
1273-1836, by Julius Klein, Ph.D '15. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1920. Cloth, 444 pp. $4. 

Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century, 
by Henry Osborn Taylor, 78. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Cloth, two vols. $9. 

Insects and Human Welfare, by Charles Thomas 
Brues, ’14, Asst. Professor of Economic Entomol- 
ogy, Bussey Institution, Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920. 
Cloth, illustrated, 104 pp. $2.50. 

Memorials of Willard Fiske, the Traveller, col- 
lected by his Literary Executor, Horatio S. White, 
°73. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Cloth, 
294 pp. $3. 

The Nation and the Schools, by John A. H. Keith, 
’99, and William C. Bagley. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Cloth, 364 pp. 

Modern European History, by Hutton Webster, 
Ph.D. ’04. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. 
Cloth, 672 pp. 

Les Livres & la Guerre, par Theodore Wesley 
Koch, ’93. Préface par M. le Maréchal Foch: tra- 
duit de Anglais par Abel Doysié. Paris: Edouard 
Champion, 1920. Illustrated. 408 pp. 

A Mind Adrif!, by Daniel Wright Kittredge, ’02. 
Seattle: S. F. Shorey, 1920. $1. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1886. Wendell Baker to Mrs. Katharine 
Kimball Rhoades, at Boston, Dec. 
$1, 1920. 

1886. Henry Arthur Griffin to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ryle Strange, at New 
York, Nov. 12, 1920. 

1893. Frank Josselyn Currier to Grace 
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Marriages. 


Elizabeth Silsbee, at Lynn, Jan. 15, 
1921. 


[1893]. George Lawrence Day to Della 


1894. 


Isabel Joyce, at Newport, R.L., 
Aug. 14, 1918. 

Edwin Alliston Howes to Char- 
lotte May Cooke, at Boston, Sept. 
2, 1920. 


{1894.] Martin Mower to Sarah Yerxa, at 


1894. 


1898, 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


Cambridge, Nov. 11, 1920. 

Francis Cox Walker to Eleanor 
Esmond Gillespie, at St. John, 
N.B., Jan. 1, 1921. 

Harry Rufus Stanley to Katharine 
Beebe Scovelle, at Melrose, Sept. 
22, 1920. 

John Whipple Frothingham to 
Helen Losanitch, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Jan. 3, 1921. 

Richard De Blois Boardman to 
Muriel Egerton Winthrop, at New 
York, Jan. 8, 1921. 

William Stocker Clough to Leo- 
nora G. Rouzer, at Orange, N.J., 
May 15, 1920. 

Gardiner Greene Hubbard to Anne 
Bulger, at Twickenham, England, 
Dec. 16, 1920. 


[1901.] Brainerd Taylor to Helen Cady, at 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1905. 


Mansfield, Dec. 25, 1920. 

Robert Walton Goelet to Anne 
Marie Guestier, at Bordeaux, 
France, Jan. 24, 1921. 

Frank Melvin Sawtell to Margaret 
Smith, at Detroit, Mich., Nov. 27, 
1920. 

Herbert Spencer Allen to Kathryn 
Elizabeth Sheehan, at Holderness, 
N.H., May 29, 1920. 

Francis Jaques to Suzanne Valen- 


tine Séguillon, at Paris, France, © 


April 24, 1920. 

Amos Lawrence Hopkins to Mary 
Campbell Bonner, at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Oct. 9, 1920. 


{1905.] Frank Whitney Merrill to Evelyn 





Sheldon Walker, at New York, Jan. 
4, 1921. 
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{1905.] Arthur Piers Legh Turner to 


1906. 


Mary Douglass Parmely, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 12, 1920. 
Kenneth Moller to Mrs. Margaret 
Walter Sercomb, at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., Jan. 1, 1921. 


[1906.] Kinglsey Mortimer Whitcomb to 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


. Benjamin Moore to 


. Richard 


Lela V. Steell, at Scranton, Pa., 
Jan. 4, 1921. 

Waldo Peirce to Ivy Troutman, at 
Paris, France, August, 1920. 
Donald West to Mildred Dana 
Markham, at Pasadena, Cal., June 
8, 1920. 

Henry Stirling Blair to Charlotte 
Talfourd Bennett, at San José, 
Costa Rica, Oct. 16, 1920. 

John Bayard Chevalier to Louisa 
Howard, at Ogdensburg, N.Y., 
Jan. 1, 1921. 

Leonard Allison Doggett to Eliza- 
beth A. Creelman, at Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 23, 1920. 

Alexandra 
Emery, at New York, Dec. 2, 
1920. 

Manning Faulkner to 
Marion Carter Thompson, at 
Brookline, Nov. 13, 1920. 

James Henry Fraser to Mildred A. 
Fortier, at Toronto, Can., Dec. 27, 
1920. 


. Julian Ellsworth Garnsey to Elosia 


Jaquins, at Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 
3, 1921. 

Edson Bernard Smith to Irene 
Vance Carruthers, at Winthrop 
Dec. 15, 1920. 

Percy Anthony Broderick to Mary 
Edith Hogan, at Lexington, Nov. 
24, 1920. 

Lawrence Lindsay Brown to Dor- 
othy Ketchum Puddington, at 
Madison, N.J., Dec. 28, 1920. 
Howard Farlowe Kent Cahill to 
Imogene Truax, at Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 10, 1920. 

Paul Adams Merriam to Marion 
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Lewis Weis, at Lincoln, R.I., Jan. 
1, 1921. 

{1912.] Amos Francis Breed to Helen 
Wallace Collins, at Dayton, Ohio, 
Jan. 12, 1921. 

1912. Edward Sewall Lancaster to Ruth 
B.. Blackington, at New York, 
Aug. 21, 1920. 

1912. Louis Vandervort Lieurance to 
Lucille Walker, at Wilmington, 
Ohio, Sept. 24, 1920. 

1912. Oliver Wolcott Roosevelt to Mrs. 
Verdery Akin McMichael, at New 
York, Jan. 14, 1921. 

{1$12.] Eric Seymour Winston to Diane 
Thomas, at Newark, N.J., Dec. 
18, 1920. 

1913. Henry Reginald Carey to Mar- 
garet Howell Bacon, at German- 
town, Pa., Jan. 22, 1921. 

1913. Isadore Alfred Wyner to Amelia 
M. Green, at Boston, Jan. 27, 1921. 

1914. Robert Francis Foster to Rose 
Holzbauer, at Plymouth, Ind., 
Sept. 14, 1920. 

1914. William Nelson MacGowan to 
Hazel Dorothy Warner, at Oak 
Park, Ill., Nov. 20, 1920. 

1914. Kenneth Colburn Parker to Doro- 
thea Virginie Fuller, at New York, 
Dec. 24, 1920. 

1915. Frederick Jones Alden to Wynette 
M. Whitney, Aug. 4, 1920. 

[1915.] Pierre Alexander Gouvy to Mar- 
guerite Thierry, at Lourches, 
France, June 8, 1920. 

1916. James Emerson Hoskins to Muriel 
Irene Haywood, Oct. 21, 1920. 

1916. Fred Campbell Meier to Agnes 
Eastman, at Framingham, Oct. 
23, 1920. 

[1916.] Charles Wesley Purdy to Kather- 
ine Menzies Pinckney, at Andover, 
Dec. 11, 1920. 

1917. Francis Inman Amory to Margaret 
Perin, at Washington, D.C., Jan. 
6, 1921. 

1917. Charles Francis Eaton to Ethel 
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Melba Mersereau, at Brookline, 
Jan. 8, 1921. 

[1917.] Charles Gray Little to Joy Bright, 
at Brough, England, Oct. 9, 1920. 

1917. Adolphe Helck Wenzel to Zillah 
Townsend Thompson, at New 
York, Nov. 30, 1920. 

1918. Charles William Whipple Picker- 
ing Heffinger to Hildegarde Porter, 
at Boston, Dec. 31, 1920. 

[1918.] Walter Bailey Chaffin Washburn 
to Helen Meredith Matthews, at 
Providence, R.I., Jan. 1, 1921. 

1918. Thomas Alfred West to Florence 
Ellis Mandell, at West Newton, 
Jan. 15, 1921. 

1918. Francis Colt de Wolf to Hazel 
Kearney, at New York, Nov. 21, 
1920. 

1919. William Edward Daly to Margaret 
Gertrude Connolly, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 23, 1921. 

[1919.] Sydney Hooper Hall to Norma 
Louise Butt, at Winthrop, Dec. 
15, 1920. 

1919. William Jacob Mack to Henriette 
Louise Meyer, at New York, Nov. 
22, 1920. 

1919. Donald Carleton Stanley to Jennie 
Inman Cooper, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 6, 1920. 

1920. John Perrin to Beatrice Clark 
Webb, at Boston, Dec. 4, 1920. 

1920. Charles Henry Sprague to Eleanor 
Buck, at New York, Nov. 25, 1920. 

A.M. 1908. Walter Van Dyke Bingham 
to Millicent Todd, at Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla., Dec. 4, 1920. 

M.B.A. 1912. Konrad Foester Schreier to 
Mildred Josephine Schmible, at 
Hubbard Woods, Ill., Nov. 27, 
1920. 

D.M.D. 1917. William Augustine Con- 
nelly to Katharine Margaret Can- 
ty, at Reading, Jan. 12, 1921. 

M.D. 1919. Charles Wesley Blackett, Jr., 
to Josephine Sewall Parsons, at 
Dudley, Nov. 13, 1920. 

















































1850. 


1860. 


1860. 


1862. 


1864. 


1865. 


1867. 


1871. 


1872. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1877. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1886. 


1888. 


NECROLOGY. 
Graduates, 


The College. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, A.M., 
LL.D. (Hon.), d. at Boston, 17 
Nov., 1920. 
Charles Henry Fiske, d. at Weston, 
31 Jan., 1921. 
Arthur May Knapp, d. at Newton- 
ville, 29 Jan., 1921. 
Henry Upham Jeffries, d. at 
Hakone, Japan, 28 July, 1920. 
John Perry Barrett, d. at Wheat- 
land, Ill., 10 Jan., 1921. 
William Elbridge Boardman, M.D., 
d. at Boston, 11 Jan., 1921. 
George Combe Mann, LL.B., d. at 
Richmond, 28 Jan., 1921. 
Francis Inman Amory, LL.B., d. 
at New York, N.Y., 7 Jan., 1921. 
John Freeman Tufts, A.M., d. at 
Wolfville, N.S., Can., 7 Feb., 1921. 
James Holden Young, LL.B., d. at 
Ghent, N.Y., 25 Nov., 1920. 
Frederick Washington Story, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 14 Sept., 1920. 
Arthur Lewis Goodrich, A.M., d. at 
Auburndale, 30 Jan., 1921. 
Barrett Wendell, Litt.D. (Hon.), 
d. at Boston, 8 Feb., 1921. 
Charles Hoover Whiting, d. at 
Paris, France, 7 Oct., 1920. 
Dudley Bowditch Fay, d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 Feb., 1921. 
Henry Reese Hoyt, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 4 Jan., 1921. 
Eliot Dawes Stetson, d. at New 
Bedford, 25 Dec., 1920. 
Gardiner Greene Hammond, d. at 
New York, N.Y., 17 Jan., 1921. 
Richard Crane McKay, d. at West 
Medford, 25 Jan., 1921. 
Howard Taylor, d. at New York, 
N.Y., 26 Nov., 1920. 
William Henry Furness, 3d., d. at 
Wallingford, Pa., 11 Aug., 1920. 


Necrology. 


1889. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1899. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1904. 


1905. 


1908. 


1910. 


1910. 


1913. 


1913. 


1917. 


1918. 


1855. 


1870. 








James Thomas Malone, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 1 Dec., 1920. 
Frederick Lewis Dabney, d. at 
Boston, 25 Nov., 1920. 

John Lewis Hildreth, Jr., d. at 
Bayonne, N.J., 3 Dec., 1920. 
Motte Alston Read, d. at Charles- 
ton, S.C., 12 July, 1920. 

Jere Joseph McCarthy, LL.B., d. at 
Watertown, 15 Dec., 1917. 

Arthur Dyrenforth, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 13 June, 1920. 

Chan Loon Teung, d. at Hong 
Kong, China, 13 Feb., 1917. 
Edmund Mortimer Blake, d. at 
Oakland, Cal., 12 Jan., 1921. 
Nathaniel Hart Pride, d. at Milton, 
5 Dec., 1920. 

Frederick Joseph Slattery, LL.B., 
d. at Roxbury, 22 Oct., 1920. 
Frank Peter Parker, Jr., d. at East 
Milton, 19 Dec., 1920. ° 

Lincoln Ware Riddle, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Cambridge, 16 Jan., 1921. 
Arthur Kinney Adams, A.M., d. at 
San José, Costa Rica, 2 Nov. 1920. 
Frederick Beaumont Eaves, d. at 
Bridgeport, Conn., 12 Dec., 1920. 
Lawrence Havemeyer Butt, d. at 
Riverside, Cal., 24 Dec., 1920. 
Arthur Bowker Parsons, A.M., d. 
at Berlin, Germany, 18 Dec., 1920. 
Alexander Campbell Wiley, d. at 
New York, N.Y., 29 Nov., 1920. 
Kurt von Schenk, d. 27 Nov., 
1920. 

Howard Edwin Settle, M.D., d. at 
Brookline, 20 Dec., 1920. 

Louis Dlugg, d. at Boston, 29 Jan., 
1919. 

Edward Alden Freeman, S.B., d. at 
Newton, 13 Dec., 1920. 


Scientific School. 
Clarence Gordon, d. 
26 Nov., 1920. 

George Staples Rice, d. at Mont- 
clair, N.J., 7 Dec., 1920. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1900. 


1905. 


1910. 


1882. 


1882. 


1899. 


1902. 


1909. 


1865. 


1868. 


1870. 


1898, 


1890. 


1909. 


1869, 


1877. 


1882. 


Joseph Merrill Norton, d. at Cam- 
bridge, 25 Dec., 1920. 

Frank William Lease, d. at Salem, 
Ohio, 12 Aug., 1917. 

Philip John Stoneberg, d. at Bishop 
Hill, Ill., 19 Dec., 1919. 


Medical School. 
Benjamin Seaver Blanchard, d. at 
Brookline, 14 Jan., 1921. 
Samuel Ayer Kimball, d. at Brook- 
line, 27 Dec., 1920. 
John William Foss, d. at Phoenix, 
Ariz., 18 July, 1916. 
Louis Allen Crocker, d. at Brewster, 
7 Jan., 1921. 


Dental School. 


Isadore Hyam Lazarus, d. at Oak 
Bluffs, 21 Feb., 1920. 


Law School. 
Orville William Coolidge, d. at 
Niles, Mich., 15 Oct., 1918. 
Joseph Balch Braman, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 19 Nov., 1920. 
Charles Montgomery Reed, d. at 
Boston, 4 Dec., 1920. 
John Walter Lord, d. at Baltimore, 
Md., 22 Dec., 1920. 


* Honorary Degrees. 
Alfred Tredway White, A.M., d. 
at Central Valley, N.Y., 29 Jan., 
1921. 
Sir William Peterson, LL.D., d. at 
London, England, Jan., 1921. 


Temporary {Hembers. 


The College. 


Charles William Moseley, d. at 
Newburyport, 23 Dec., 1920. 
George Rose Peck, d. at Auburn, 
N.Y., 28 Nov., 1920. 

Henry Whitney Munroe, d. at 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y., 5 Dec., 1920. 
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1884. Robert Milton Parks, d. at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Aug., 1917. 

1893. George Lawrence Day, d. at Fort 
Wadsworth, N.Y., 6 Jan., 1921. 

1893. Clarence Bigelow Denny, d. at 
Dedham, 23 Nov., 1920. 

1901. Thomas O'Donnell Hillen, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 1 June, 1919. 

1902. Lucius James Knowles, d. at Lon- 
don, England, 26 Nov., 1920. 

1905. Wilson Chase Dexter, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 6 Feb., 1921. 

1905. Henry Bowers Willard, d. 25 June, 
1917. 

1906. Charles Julian O’Sullivan, d. at 
Lynn, 1 June, 1918. 

1907. Charles Winslow Shea, d. at Silver 
City, N.M., 16 Sept., 1920. 

1913. Samuel Henry Marcus, d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 9 June, 1916. 

1917. Walter Thomas Edward Gleason, 
d. at Boston, 9 Nov., 1917. 

1917. Eugene Raphael Cummings, d. at 
Cambridge, 11 June, 1920. 

1920. Edwin Merrill Clarke, d. in an acci- 
dent on Lake Michigan, 10 Nov., 
1920. 

1920. George Evans Turnure, Jr., d. 
at New York, N.Y., 30 Nov., 
1920. 

1921. Joseph Lamont Gavit, d. at Engle- 
wood, N.J., 22 Jan., 1920. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1898-99. Charles Dana Meserve, d. at 
Newtonville, 20 Jan., 1921. 


Medical School. 


1874-75. William Jonathan Swift, d. 
at New York, N.Y., 20 Dec., 
1920. 

1889-93. William Brecke Deane, d. at 
Fort Washington Park, N.Y., 29 
April, 1920. 

1895-96. George Francis Hanrahan, d. at 
Lawrence, 5 Nov., 1915. 

1897-98. Samuel Herbert Webster, d. at 

Winthrop, 4 Jan., 1921. 
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Dental School. 


1911-14. Benjamin Morton Swain, d. at 
Melrose, 27 Jan., 1920. 


Law School. 


1858-60. Charles Hutchins Hapgood, d. 
at Washington, D.C., 1 Feb., 1917. 

1860-61. George Washington Brecken- 
ridge, d. at San Antonio, Texas, 28 
Dec., 1920. 

1861-62. Walter Scott Thomas, d. at 
Troy, Ohio, 15 Dec., 1915. 

1867-68. Stephen Burpee Appleby, d. at 
Woodstock, N.B., Can., 10 Dec., 
1903. 

1870-71. Desault Badelaque Kirk, d. at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, 24 May, 1920. 

1877-78. George Michael Halm, d. at 
Phoenix, Ariz., in 1913. 

1880-81. John Aloysius Collins, d. at 
West Roxbury, 26 Dec., 1920. 

1880-82. Charles Francis Aldrich, d. at 
Worcester, 5 Jan., 1921. 

1881-84. William Frederick Parker, d. at 
Wolfville, N.S., Can., 10 March, 
1918. 

1883-84. Charles Frederick Worcester, 
d. at Townsend, 14 Oct., 1920. 

1886-87. Phil Moore Leakin, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 26 Jan., 1921. 

1893-96. Charles Herbert Swan, d. at 
Dorchester, 3 Dec., 1920. 

1912-13. Morris Jacob Wessel, d. at 
Newark, N.J., 10 Oct., 1918. 


Divinity School. 
1863-64. Everett Kent Dexter, d. at 
Roxbury, 30 Jan., 1921. 
1884-86. Henry Clay McDougall, d. at 
Franklin, N.H., 3 Jan., 1921. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Dudleian Lecture was given on 
February 16 by Rev. William Morgan, 
Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics at Queen’s Theological Col- 
lege, Kingston, Ontario. 
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Professor Henri Guy, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Letters at the University of Tou- 
louse, Exchange Professor of French Lit- 
erature at Harvard, is giving a half-course 
on the Sonnet in French Literature and a 
series of lectures on Corneille. 

Percy S. Straus, ’97, has presented to 
the Harvard College Library the original 
document of the agreement made by the 
Town and Church of Concord in 1653 to 
give yearly for seven years the sum of five 
pounds to the College at Cambridge. 

Two changes have been made in the 
requirements for admission to Harvard 
College and the Harvard Engineering 
School. The credit allotted to elementary 
algebra in the examinations for admission 
is increased from 1} units to 2 units; and 
candidates for the degree of S.B. in Har- 
vard College or in the Engineering School 
may substitute an examination for ad- 
mission in Latin for one based on two 
years’ preparation in French, German, or 
Spanish. 

Professor Hotne, of Padua University, 
is giving during the second half year a 
half course on the History and Govern- 
ment of India. Professor Rogers of the 
University of Virginia is giving two half 
courses on Colonial Problems and Amer- 
ican Governmental Problems; and Pro- 
fessor Lewis of the University of Cali- 
fornia is giving a half course on the Phi- 
losophy of Evolution. 

John Tucker Murray, ’99, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Summer School 
for this year. 

During the week of the April recess the 
47 Workshop players will present a group 
of short plays in Utica, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, and other cities. 

Dr. John Lovett Morse, Professor of 
Pediatrics in the Harvard Medical School 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
July 21. 

The office of the Harvard Endowment 
Fund is now in Wadsworth House, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Central High School, of Springfield, 
won this year the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa School Trophy for the third time 
since it was first awarded in 1915. The 
trophy is awarded to the school that sup- 
plies the highest percentage of students 
winning honors in their entrance exami- 
nations. The Country Day of Newton, 
St. Mark’s, and Hotchkiss have each won 
it once. 

Professor William G. Howard has been 
elected president of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 

Professor Ephraim Emerton has been 
elected president of the American Society 
of Church History. 

The Yard has been closed to automo- 
biles, except to those of officers of the 
University and to business automobiles. 

Edward A. Whitney, ’17, has been ap- 
pointed curator of the collection of books 
and pamphlets on the war that the Li- 
brary is gathering. ya 

Under the auspices of the Harvard Me- 
morial Society, a dinner commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of Massachusetts 
Hall was held on the upper floor of that 
building on the evening of December 10. 
About ninety men were present. Profes- 
sor C. N. Greenough, President of the 
Memorial Society, introduced the toast- 
master, Judge W. C. Loring, 72. The 
speakers were Governor Coolidge, Pro- 
fessor Edward Channing, and President 
Lowell. Judge Robert Grant, ’73, read a 
poem. The dinner consisted of baked 
beans, scalloped oysters, Virginia ham, 
corn meal pudding, and squash pie; clay 
pipes were distributed among its guests. 
Much of the old silver owned by the Col- 
lege was brought out for the occasion. 

Harvard students who were registered 
at the Student Employment Office earned 
during the year 1919-20 about $77,000. 
: Of this amount, about $42,000 was earned 
fb in term time. Out of 998 who registered 

at the office 382 secured work through that 
organization. 
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General Nivelle, commander of the 
French troops at Verdun and represen- 
tative of France to the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary celebration, and Colonel Paul 
Azan, aide to the General and head of the 
French mission to Harvard during the 
war, visited the University on December 
8. The regulation salute of 17 guns was 
fired by the Harvard Field Artillery Unit, 
under command of Major R. C. F. Goetz, 
from a battery set up before the steps of 
Widener Library. General Nivelle and 
Colonel Azan made brief speeches in the 
Harvard Union. 

“America to England, 1620-1920,” is 
announced as the subject of the poems to 
be entered this year for the Lloyd McKim 
Garrison Prize of $125 and a silver medal. 

Henry Herbert Edes has resigned as 
Editor of the Harvard Quinquennial 
Catalogue. The 1920 volume, recently 
published, is a monument to the thor- 
oughness and skill with which he per- 
formed his editorial work. 

Prof. Lawrence J. Henderson has taken 
the place of Professor A. B. Hart as ex- 
change professor to France, Professor 
Hart having found it impossible to make 
the trip this year. 


VARIA. 


Richard Lempp, S.T.B., ’09, chaplain 
in the German army from 1914 to 1918, 
has an article in the Harvard Theological 
Review for January on “Church and Re- 
ligion in Germany.”’ It begins as follows: 

“The editors of the Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review have asked me for an article 
on ‘the state of religion in Germany as 
affected by the war, and its outlook in the 
period of reconstruction upon which — 
we may hope — the world is now enter- 
ing.’ With some hesitation I comply with 
their request; but I must beg my readers 
to allow me first a word of very frank in- 
troduction. 

“Americans can have little idea of the 
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terrible sufferings of my country, or of the 
hopelessness of the future which the peace 
of Versailles has set before us; nor can 
they easily imagine the mood of a nation 
which, after gigantic achievements and 
the most heroic endurance, has at last 
been broken in body and spirit by the 
force of hunger that its enemies saw fit to 
employ as an instrument of war. If, after 
the slaughter of the innocents, the repre- 
sentatives of Herod had inquired of the 
good people of Bethlehem concerning the 
outlook for religion in the period of re- 
construction then beginning, they would 
hardly have elicited a dispassionate reply.” 

The worthy German pastor, who draws 
the engaging paralle] between the editors 
of the Harvard Theological Review and 
the representatives of Herod, adds that 
“mutual understanding is, after all, the 
indispensable prerequisite of any recon- 
struction.” The question remains, how 
can understanding be mutual if one of the 
parties refuses to understand? 


From what sources do newspaper 
scribes derive their information about 
Harvard? A remark that Professor 
Shaler once uttered in Faculty meeting to 
the effect that he would do anything he 
could “for any poor wight” came to the 
not too sensitive ear of a newspaper editor 
who saw in the professor's avowal of 
friendliness “for any poor white” an in- 
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timation of prejudice against colored folk 
and took him to task for his narrowness. 
One can understand how that editor’s 
misconception arose; but what should 
cause the Pittsburgh Dispatch to print the 
following? 

“Tt is now written into the classics of 
the Harvard academe that students may, 
shall, or will drink post meridian tea, not 
as draughts from the fountains of Helicon, 
but for relaxation from the dry-as-dust 
volumes of the curriculum. Heliconian 
maidens, however, supplanting the 
muses, will distribute the beverage in deli- 
cate cups of China pottery, and appropri- 
ate for this amber Oriental liquid which 
stimulates well within the legal limit of 
one-half per cent. In reality — though 
this is a diplomatic secret — the after- 
noon tea is intended to be an esthetic foil 
to the grosser lure of athletics, toward 
which there has been a too strenuous 
tendency. The lethean beverage, rippling 
down the throats of youth sitting at the 
feet of the learned, is expected to counter- 
act the growing disease of roughneck, de- 
veloped especially by football. ... Finer 
culture must surely come of social indul- 
gence of a Harvard afternoon in this ‘so- 
ber, sage and venerable liquid,’ with its 
synchronous sweets; and what delicious 
co-ed gossip will be inspired by this 
‘tongue-running, smile-smoothing, heart- 
opening, wink-tipping cordial!’” 











“Teeloe million pe ARs. 
whirling fibre into yarn | 


HE textile arts have ‘held premier 

position in New England since: the 
days of the Pilgrims. Today, in this séc- 
tion of the country alone, a quarter: million 
throbbing looms weave one-half of the 
country’s fabrics — nearly ten miles of cloth 
each minute of the day. 





Twelve million spindles whirling fibre into 
yarn! Hundreds. of millions of pounds of 
raw cotton, wool, silk and jute must feed . 
_ the mills every month. The major: portion 
of this inbound commerce, <nd the. great 
shipments of finished textiles as well, are’ 
financed through THE NATIONAL veer 
BANK. 


The influence of a number of leading 
‘ mill owners in the Shawmut directorate is 
reflected in our well organized special facil- 
ities‘for serving textile manufacturers. Mer- 
chants and growers having dealings with. 
textile firms employ the services of this 
bank as an economical link with the. in- , 
dustry. Direct connections in every impor- 
Special inquiries tant port and market in the world increase 


will receive 
civeful attention OF efficiency. 





THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
| OF BOSTON 


- Resources far exceed $290,000,000 
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HEPPLEWHITE 
STERLING SILVER 


The famed Hepplewhite pattem has 
‘been justly called the world’s most ex- 
~ ¢lusive silverware design. 


a 


| Hepplewhite Stetling Silver is distine- 
tive in its beauty. A geometry in line 
and curve of imperishable loveliness, _ 


Hepplewhite Silver is heirloom Silver. 
A gift for you and your children’s children. 


Pears, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
WatcHes, STATIONERY 


REED & BARTON 
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